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Pears Soap 


— 





White hands, a pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SoAP—the 
only Soap used all over the civilized world. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best 
All rights secured 


In Writinc To ApvERTIsERS, PLEasz Mention “Tre Reaper” 



































SONGS O’ CHEER 
By James Whitcomb Riley 

My Grampa he’s a-allus sayin’ ‘* Sing a song o’ cheer !”’ 

And, onc’t I says *«*¢ What kind és them?’’ he says, ‘¢ The kind to bear— 
>Cause they’re the kind that Nature sings, in ever’ bird that twitters !”’ 
«Well, whipperwills and doves,’ says I, **hain’t over-cheery critters!”’ 
««Then don’t you sing like them,’’ he says—‘‘ ner guiny-hens, my dear, — 

Ner peafow/s, nuther, (drat the boy !)— You sing a song 0’ cheer !”” 

I can’t sing nothin’ anyhow ; but comin’ home, to’rds night, 

I kindo’-sorto’ kep’ a-whistlin’? ««Old— Bob —White !”” 
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AN Francisco is looming large in the 
public eye these days as an object- 


lesson. Theorists, alarmists, vivisec- 
lionists, have all taken a turn at her, 
dragging her to the dissecting table with- 
out going through the formality of an 
anesthetic. 

Meanwhile, the California sun shines 
brightly, if intermittently; the wind- 
swept skies are blue and clear as the eyes 
of a babe—the gray fog drifting across 
only to enhance their radiance ; while, back 
and forth over boundless seas, countless 
white-winged messengers speed with good 
tidings. With these to do her bidding, 
the land with the Golden Gate is ever the 
Land of Promise. 

California, as all the world knows, is 
a treasure land with the Rocky Moun- 
tains between her and the mass of her 
kind, and nothing between her and the 
vipers she may have warmed in her bosom 
except her own indomitable will. The 
state’s advantages and disadvantages are 
peculiarly its own. 

The particular disadvantage under 
which San Francisco has labored is that, 
as a mountain-flanked seaport, it has been 
shut off from the insistent supply and de- 











A QUESTION OF ORGANIZATION 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO—LABOR’S MAYOR WITH A 
BOSS BEHIND HIM FACES “THAT MAN GEORGE AND HIS 
COLORADO IDEA,’ WHILE THE PEOPLE EAT, DRINK 
AND ARE PLACID; FOR WHAT’S THE USE? 


By Frances Benson 


mand that would keep a healthy flow in its 
clogged veins, and has been shut in with 
its own secret malady. Once the worm 
began gnawing at its vitals, there was 
nothing to hinder the insatiable parasite 
from working round and round in a circle. 
The result was a depleted vitality, for 
which experts declared that the injection 
of a little new blood was imperative. 

The new blood rushed at once to the 
heads of three distinct classes of citizens. 
The consequence is a three-cornered, head- 
on collision, scheduled for the 7th day of 
November, the shock of which is to rever- 
berate around the world. 


San Francisco is the boasted strong- 
hold of unadulterated unionism. She has 
atso a unique citizens’ alliance with a “Not 
so much to win strikes as to prevent them” 
theory, that employers’ associations all 
over the East are watching with interest. 
To combat this alliance union labor has 
thrown its scruples and its pretenses to 
the winds and has gone into politics,— 
openly, avowedly, bitterly, in “a fight for 
life.” 

Professional politicians and certain 
would-be campaign organs, trying to 
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carry water on both their subscription and 
subsidy shoulders, ignore, and ridicule 
when they can not ignore, the citizens’ al- 
liance question, claiming the “fight for 
life” to be merely labor’s campaign 
phrase, but a round of union headquarters 
speedily sets the doubter right on that 
proposition. Ag- 
gressive union- 
ism has for once 
. found an equally 
aggressive citi- 
zens’ alliance, 
and it has good 
generalship 
enough openly to 
admit it. 

The head-on 
collision, there- 
fore, is between 
organized labor, 
organized law 
and order,and or- 
ganized politics. 


IMPRESSIONS AND 
CONDITIONS 


San Francisco, 
it was officially 
announced four 
years ago, had 
triumphantly be- 
come, and would 
eternally remain, 
the stronghold of 
dominant union- 
ism. Organized 
labor had won out 
at the polls. 
Union labor had 
elected the only 
original labor mayor. The workingman 
was in control of the city. 

The four years have gone by and or- 
ganized labor in the East is still proudly 
heralding the joyous tidings from the 
West. People come here expecting to find 
“union shop” cards in every window, and 
to be compelled to take out a union card 
before being permitted to earn a living. 
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They are amazed to find few such cards 
displayed, and to see, occasionally, an 
“open shop” card boldly facing them. 

The labor mayor is seldom in evidence 
except as a newspaper Aunt Sally for dis- 
gruntled campaigners to hurl diatribes 
at, and the condition of the town ostensi- 
bly resulting 
from the four 
years’ labor ré- 
gime, is worthy 
a special adapta- 
tion of one of 
Opper’s famous 
cartoons, withthe 
City figuring as 
the “common 
people.” 

While union- 
ism has been 
vaunting its fan- 
cied supremacy 
and organized 
labor has been 
celebrating its 
alleged control; 
while the “down- 
trodden” have 
been rejoicing 
that they can get 
on top as well as 
the next one, no 
one has paid 
much attention 
to the welfare of 
the municipality. 

San Francisco’. 
streets have gone 
to rack and ruin, 
and but for the 
winds that con- 
tinually dig into, disintegrate and dry out 
every accumulation of refuse, there would 
have been such a pestilence here as would 
put stricken New Orleans to shame. 

Under the liberal policy of “the peo- 
ple” there is one saloon to every one hun- 
dred and twenty-five citizens, counting 
men, women and children, and the saloon 
license is the lowest in the United States, 
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twenty-one dollars the quarter. The asy- 
lums are overcrowded; there is nothing 
like adequate shelter for dependent chil- 
dren, and the schools opened on the 14th 
day of August with scholars in _nine- 
teen portable houses, twenty-nine rented 
rooms, fifty-five under a shed and one hun- 
dred in a yard 
with benches and 
no desks. 

High prices of 
labor .and mate- 
rials have driven 
a disproportion- 
ate number of 
comfortable wage 
earners into 
rooming houses; 
there are the 
beautiful homes 
of the decried 
rich, many of 
them closed with 
the owners spend- 
ing their lives 
and their incomes 
in the East or 
abroad, and there 
is an astonishing 
absence of the 
usual evidences 
of wealth in the 
shops and public 
places, excepting, 
of course, San 
Francisco’s show 
places—its high- 
priced restau- 
rants. These are 
always crowded, 
always flashing 
with the ease of ready money. Whatever 
else it does not do, San Francisco eats, 
drinks, and is placid; for what’s the use? 

As for the manufactories, which are 
the creative life of a community, the ham- 
pering conditions of the city and county 
of San Francisco have not been encourag- 
ing to investors. Even with unparalleled 
shipping facilities and the world beyond 
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the Golden Gate focusing at its very feet, 
manufacturers for export have deemed it 
more profitable—and much more safe— 
to erect their plants in the interior and 
freight half-way across the country, if 
need be, to the nearest port. 

The wholesale district of San Fran- 
cisco is pleasant- 
ly busy, with no 
undue hum nor 
hustle. 

In the biggest 
store in the shop- 
ping district full- 
grown men are 
behind thenotion 
counter to meas- 
ure off lace edg- 
ing and match 
baby ribbon, the 
male person’s 
rights as a wage 
earner being spe- 
cifically recog- 
nized. 

Everywhere 
child labor is 
beautifully con- 
spicuous by its 
absence. For the 
good that has 
come to the child 
—whatever the 
motive or combi- 
nation of mo- 
tives— arbitrary 
unionism is to be 
thanked. 

In all else, to 
quote a recent, 
unusually well- 
informed writer, “conservative men estimate 
that the great strikes of San Francisco, 
brought on by the demands of labor union 
leaders, have retarded the growth of the 
city so greatly that it is now fifteen years 
behind its normal position.” 

But in spite of its decadence, in spite 
of the streets that are an eye-sore and a 
peril beneath the feet, in spite of the ref- 
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use the winds blow between the teeth, in 
spite of exorbitant prices and the disturb- 
ing element of anarchy, San Francisco is 
one of the most promising, most alluring 
cities on the continent to-day. A city 
whose possibilities are as fathomless as 
the blue of its sea and as inspiring as the 
bold line of its mountains against the 
horizon ; whose hospitality and generosity 
are proverbial; where it is never wiltingly 
hot, nor sufferingly cold; where one can 
live nionth in and month out with every 
moment a joy of existence! 


THE OPPOSING FORCES 


The strength of the opposing forces of 
labor, law and order, and politics in the 
November election is problematic. 

The voting strength of all three, com- 
bined in a registration before the pre- 
liminary election, in August, was 87,062. 
Eighty per cent. of the new registration 
was said to be of working people brought 
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in by notification through their unign 
rolls, that it was their duty to register. 
Mr. George J. Berger, secretary of the 
campaign committee of the union labor 
party, began April 15th to get the roll of 
every union with each man’s name and ad- 
dress on it. Opposite the name he put the 
ward and precinct ; from these he made up 
files of catalogue cards and compared 
every name with the city register. If a 
union man was not registered, he was no- 
tified, and his card kept in a separate file 
until he did register. 

The preliminaries showed a total vote 
of but 39,787, as against more than 
double that number of registrations, prov- 
ing that a man will register when some- 
body is keeping tab on him, but will vote 
when he pleases. 

Mr. Richard Cornelius, President of 
the Carmen’s Union—a Schmitz sup- 
porter—took the preliminary election re- 
turns from the Examiner, the acknowl- 
edged union labor organ, and segregated 
them in this way: Union Labor, 19,884; 
Citizens’ Alliance, 19,591; Socialist, 312. 

The genuine socialist vote can not be 
merged into any other vote by the nature 
of the socialist’s obligation, therefore it 
is counted out. It will be seen that the 
difference in voting strength between or- 
ganized labor and the citizens’ alliance 
on the preliminary round was just two 
hundred and ninety-two votes, a showing 
that astounded several people. What or- 
ganized politics will do to that showing, 
before the November election, remains to 
be seen. Mr. Cornelius is of the opinion 
that, with landslides in all directions, the 
result will be just about as close. It is 
from this obvious close measuring of 
strength that the “fight for life” union 
labor campaign cry has arisen. 

The numerical strength of organized 
fabor in San Francisco is variously esti- 
mated. W. V. Stafford, state labor com- 
missioner, was unwilling to give reliable 
data, because, as he said, it was given to 
him in confidence, after much hard work 
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in obtaining it. “If I were to give out 
what I have now, where would I get my 
figures next year? Suppose a union had 
a few hundred less members this year than 
it had last year, or than people thought 
it had—the men would be afraid that em- 
ployers knowing this would immediately 
take advantage of the knowledge.” Con- 
sequently there is no official data to be got 
at as a working basis. Statements of in- 
terested parties must be taken—and put 
one against the other. 

Commissioner Stafford did not care 
even to approximate the aggregate num- 
ber of members of unions, but finally ad- 
mitted that fifty thousand would be some- 
where near the total, including the men at 
sea. “It would not be a generous esti- 
mate at all; I should say it would be about 
the fact,” was his conclusion. 

Professor Carl C. Plehn, who has occu- 
pied the chair of economics at the Uni- 
versity of California for twelve years, has 


been making a thorough and earnest study 
of California’s labor questions as a matter 
of record for the archives of the univer- 
sity. Professor Plehn had “three bright 
men,” as he expressed it, working all last 
winter on the details of the recent strikes 
in San Francisco, and he has two others 
engaged for this winter. The work is 
something stupendous—the following up 
of all its numerous phases, the verifying 
of the smallest detail—and two packing 
cases of material collected, but not yet 
collated, is the outcome of one winter’s 
work. 

Professor Plehn was unable to make an 
authoritative statement concerning the 
real strength of the unions, and he frank- 
ly stated that he would not do it if he 
could. 7 


bd 


He, too, got his information “in 
confidence.” Sixty-five thousand, how- 


ever, including the men at sea, was the 
estimate he was willing to make from his 
personal research and observation. 
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Mr. Berger, referred to above as secre- 
tary of the campaign committee of the 
union labor party, said that he had fifty- 
five thousand on the rolls in his desk of 
unions affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council and the Labor Council, and he was 
sure that with the City Front Federation 
and the independent organizations, such 
as the railway trainmen, etc., the number 
would be swelled to seventy-two thousand. 

To take the numbers given at each of 
the three central bodies and add them to- 
gether, or to take the jubilant statements 
of labor sympathizers would be to arrive 
at a number far excceding the limit of the 
official census of all labor in San Francis- 
co, organized and unorganized. For in- 
stance, one of the papers announced in a 
two-column spread, that fully thirty-five 
thousand men affiliated with the building 
trades would be in line in the parade on 
Labor day, which statement was undoubt- 
edly accepted and quoted as authentic in- 
formation. Coincident with this newspa- 
per statement is another from P. H. Mc- 
Carthy, founder and president of the 
Building Trades Council for sixteen con- 
secutive terms, a statement expressly pre- 
pared by him for this article, in which he 
enumerates the unions affiliated with the 
building trades and the number of mem- 
bers in each as aggregating 19,777. It is 
hardly likely that President McCarthy 
would “skimp” his figures. 

This is gone into at length to give an 
idea of the misleading opinions of the 
numerical strength of unionism in San 
Francisco, and how such opinions have 
arisen. It may scarcely be necessary to 
add that said opinions lose nothing in 
strength as they resound over the moun- 
tains on their way to the east. Rather do 
they gain from every echo that flies. 

The voting strength or the numerical 
strength, however, do not anything like 
represent the real strength of union labor 
in San Francisco. For every man that 


marched in the great labor parade there 
were a half-dozen women and children on 
The power of 


the curb cheering him on. 
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the unions appeared when they announced, 
through the daily papers, that every man 
failing to attend a certain meeting to ar- 
range for his parade regalia would be 
fined, and later tl-at every man failing to 
turn out with his union in the parade 
would again be fined ten dollars. The 
strength of unionism showed itself in the 
exultant, fanatical fervor of the women 
and the children on the curb. It is this 
strength of the family that impresses it- 
self on even the careless observer. 

The families of the salaried class do not 
concern themselves with wars and rumors 
of wars; the families of the wage-earning 
class—though they be fully as comfort- 
ably provided for as the other class— 
seem always to feel belittled, robbed, de- 
spoiled and “ground down.” 

The workingman will not take a paper 
into his home that does not humor him 
and side with him on all occasions. The 
advertiser shrewdly reads between the 
lines, and places his business where it will 
reach the multitude. Hence it is that col- 
umns of labor news, with the union label 
a-top, are conspicuous in every daily pa- 
per in San Francisco, while not one of 
them publishes a column of citizens’ alli- 
ance news side by side with its labor para- 
graphs. 

It is this subservience to an insistent 
class sentiment that helped to create a la- 
bor mayor, and, in spite of its own an- 
guished warnings of graft and incompe- 
tence, afterward kept him in political con- 
trol. Incompetent and grafter though 
he might be, Mayor Schmitz stood for 
the union labor idea, and five daily papers 
in San Francisco—no matter what they 
have said about Mayor Schmitz—have 
carefully refrained from disturbing any 
one’s peace of mind concerning any pos- 
sible evil in the San Francisco union labor 
idea. 


THE ORIGINAL LABOR MAYOR 
Eugene E. Schmitz, musician, original 


labor mayor of the great city of San 
Francisco, had a brief triumph, consist- 
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ing mostly of eulogies and photographs 
scattered broadcast throughout the East 
—to the glory of the party that elected 
him. 

At home it was speedily discovered that 
it takes something more than a pleasant- 
appearing president of a musician’s union 
to make a good executive, and something 
more than the backing of labor unions to 
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Not understanding the game of poli- 
tics himself, Mayor Schmitz let the poli- 
tician who had made him play his hand 
for him, and he played it in the same old 
way by building up a political machine 
along the same old lines. As somebody 
has said: “Put an agitator in the place 
of the boss, and you will see that he al- 
ways belonged there.” 
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make him an accredited one. Under the 
previous administration, bonds had been 
voted for public improvements, but under 
a prospective labor régime not a bank 
could be found that would take them as a 
safe business risk. The city immediately 
came to a chagrined standstill. With 
the same all-pervading feeling of uncer- 
tainty, appropriations asked for were 
either cut down or refused, and with the 
extraordinary “graft” that speedily de- 
veloped, the city began slipping back- 
ward. 


The labor mayor experienced no diffi- 
culty in organizing a personal machine, 
thanks to a one-man charter in which the 
mayor, good, bad or indifferent, makes 
all appointments, takes all the responsi- 
bility, and incidentally all the power. 

Incompetence and graft have been the 
war cries of this campaign, and they have 
been so loud and so persistent that the en- 
tire town has been humming the chorus. 

The graft could not have been incon- 
siderable with a “wide open town” and 
every conceivable privilege taxed, assessed 
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or licensed; with men to be “seen” before 
these privileges were granted; with build- 
ing permits held up; with merchandizing 


of all sorts levied on in spite of the specific 


intent of the newly-adopted charter; with 
contracts let only to administration 
friends, and with systematized calls from 
the collector of the Schmitz Central Com- 
mittee, in addition to the regular appear- 
ance of the roundsman with the itching 
palm. 

Verily, the government of the people 
by a man “for the people” has been about 
the worst a city ever had, and the labor 
mayor has been without honor in his own 
country, no matter what glowing accounts 
have been sent abroad. 

To “labor” itself is chargeable none of 
the graft—one labor leader only being 
hand-in-glove with the administration. 
When the labor mayor was elected it was 
with the tacit understanding that the la- 
bor committee of ten should have the nam- 
ing of all appointments, or at least should 
be consulted in the making of them. This 
would have thrown the balance of power 
and the administration of law and order 
into the hands of the teamsters and water- 
front men, who had just lost out in a ten 
months’ strike of the bitterest, most ag- 
gressive sort, and the politician who se- 
lected a musician to be the first labor 
mayor was too shrewd and farseeing to 
permit that. Labor agitators were given 
no positions of control, and so are entitled 
neither to credit nor blame for the city’s 
unagitated progress. The one way in 
which “labor” has dominated the famous 
four years’ labor régime has been by the 
strength of its organization and the rec- 
ognition of its plurality at the polls. 

It is but just to Mayor Schmitz to say 
that the condition of the city to-day is not 
alone due to the boss, who has stood be- 
hind him, but to a board of supervisors, 
the majority of which ranged itself 
against him. 

The labor leaders, with the exception 
of P. H. McCarthy, head and front of 


the building trades, insist vehemently 
that Mayor Schmitz does not represent 
labor—that he has never done anything 
for labor since he occupied the mayor’s 
chair. 

“The mere fact of his being mayor has 
had its effect,” said President French, of 
the labor council. “A union labor man 
being at the head of the government and 
in control of the police, has, I think, 
deterred employers from going to the 
lengths that they otherwise might.” No 
leader could be found who would go far- 
ther than that in upholding the labor 
mayor. 

The rank and file of the unions invari- 
ably refer exultantly to the one thing that 
Mayor Schmitz has done for labor, as 
“his good offices in settling the street-car 
strike. He refused to put armed police- 
men on the cars, and the strike was set- 
tled.” 

Early in 1904, according to President 
Cornelius, of the carmen’s association, it 
was decided to demand a “closed shop.” 
The men have an eight and one-half to 
ten and one-half hour day, with twenty- 
five, twenty-six, twenty-seven and one- 
half cents an hour, and thirty-three cents 
for overtime, but the same privileges are 
extended to non-union men as to union 
men. The company maintains an open 
shop. The carmen’s union gave notice 
that on a certain date it would demand 
a closed shop. It depended on Labor 
Mayor Schmitz not to assist the company 
with police protection. The mayor was 
in a dilemma. He could not use the police 
against his labor friends, but on the other 
hand, there was Law-and-Order Governor 
Pardee calmly waiting to call out the na- 
tional guard if the mayor’s police failed 
to preserve order. A course of action 
which meant public disgrace for the 
mayor and defeat for his friends. As 
President Cornelius said: 

“While the mayor was on the stage of 
the Alhambra, the very night before the 
day on which the strike was to be called, 
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a regiment of the national guard was 
locked in the armory waiting to see what 
happened. The mayor begged the boys 
to hold off for three days. At the end of 
that time the strike was called off—the 
street car company agreeing, because of 
this action, not to discriminate between 
union and non-union men.” 

They had not discriminated before— 
for which reason the union men were 
ready to strike! However, these served as 
the “good offices” of the mayor, referred 
to as the one notable thing he has done 
for labor during his incumbency ! 

A year later the street car men volun- 
tarily offered to sign up for two years at 
the same scale of wages and hours, and 
agreeing to an open shop. 

“But we’ve got to have a closed shop,” 
said President Cornelius, “or no shop at 
all. We are only biding our time until 
some other things are done away with.” 


The“other things” being principally Gov- 
ernor Pardee and the Citizens’ Alliance, 
for it appears that organized labor, with 
a labor mayor and a police force to back it 
up, stands no chance at all against a citi- 
zens’ alliance with a governor and a na- 
tional guard backing it up. Governor 
Pardee’s term of office expires in 1906, 
and it is the confidently expressed hope of 
organized labor that this fall’s election 
will so cripple the Citizens’ Alliance that it 
will “go back to Colorado, where it came 
from.” 


A COLORADO PRODUCT 


San Francisco has had employers’ as- 
sociations, manufacturers’ associations 
and like associations without end. “They 
come under a new name every year,” said 
Secretary McCabe, of the Labor Coun- 
cil, who was also leader of the great iron 
trades’ strike in 1901. “They never hold 
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together. Every man in an employers’ 
organization is working for himself, and 
the minute he sees it is to his advantage 
to cut under or get out he does so, and 
the organization goes to pieces. The 
next time there is a strike the employers 
that are directly interested get together 
and bob up under a new name. But you 
can always make terms with one of them 
and so break up the rest. Why, in the 
iron trades’ strike in 1901, our men were 
out for ten months, and the most the Coun- 
cil could allow them was sixty cents a week 
apiece. From their locals they might 
bring this amount up to two dollars a 
week, but that was all our men—men with 
families—could get from their unions to 
live on for ten long months! Did they 
give in, or give up their trade? Not 
much! Their wives went into canning or 
pickle factories and took the children with 
them, that the men might stick to their 
principles. If they had no wives, their 
mothers, their sisters or their sweethearts 
took in washing or went out by the day 
scrubbing offices, and turned their earn- 
ings over to the general fund. They were 
often hungry, and their children went 
without clothes, but they never gave in. 
Do you think any one of the employers’ 
association members would do that? No! 
On the contrary, they drop the whole 
thing, no matter what principle may be 
involved, the minute they see a chance to 
better their individual pockets !” 

Mr. McCabe, be it said, was not speak- 
ing of the present Citizens’ Alliance. Com- 
plaisant contempt is not the tone that or- 
ganized labor takes toward this associa- 
tion. It was not organized to break up 
one particular strike, and it did not go to 
pieces as soon as it won its first big strug- 
gle. It quietly settled down to routine 
work in its spacious suite of offices, with 
its well-drilled staff of expert salaried 
workers, as though it meant to keep on 
forever. By the time it had been in exist- 
ence sixteen months it had won several 
strikes, headed off dozens of others, and 
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had checkmated a movement that threat- 
ened to involve all the shipping on the 
western coast from San Diego to Seattle 
in a struggle compared to which the 
water-front strike of 1901 would have 
been as child’s play. 

The public knew nothing of this be- 
cause the United Shipping and Transpor- 
tation Association, under the generalship 
of the Citizens’ Alliance, won, without 
bloodshed or rioting, won by the power 
of organization and the open shop, and 
also because there is no daily paper in 
San Francisco that prints news of the 
Citizens’ Alliance. 

The rank and file of organized labor is 
kept in ignorance of Citizens’ Alliance 
achievements, but the leaders are not de- 
ceiving themselves. They do not regard 
“that man George and his Colorado idea” 
with complaisant contempt, but with fear 
and anger. 

“That man Herbert George,” like his 
famous kinsman, Henry George, has been 
a populist or socialist all his life, and 
while in San Francisco he occupies the 
anomalous position of a protector of cor- 
porations, yet in Colorado he was a thorn 
in the flesh of politicians who were work- 
ing for the gain of similar corporations. 
“Law and order first, creeds, politics and 
personal preferences afterward,” is a con- 
spicuous motto in Mr. George’s office, and 
it is the “law and order” proposition to 
which he is just now devoting his peculiar 
organizing and controlling ability. 

The “Colorado idea” is a Colorado idea 
only because it happened to occur to a 
man, then in strike-ridden Colorado, that 
“the only way to fight a spreading fire is 
with fire. A magnificently organized 
body of men can be met only by another 
magnificently organized body of men. 
Then each organization will respect the 
other and the battle will be half won.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. George, “the amalga- 
mated chicken pickers line up for action 
and threaten to let the poultryman’s stock 
spoi! on his hands until their demands, 
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reasonable or otherwise,are complied with, 
then the amalgamated chicken dealers 
must be organized ready to meet them. If 
the amalgamated chicken pickers call out 
the grocery wagon drivers, and through 
them several thousand teamsters in order 
to enforce their demands, why, the gro- 
cerymen and the draymen’s association 
must line up with the chicken dealer. Or- 
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is that a ‘scab’ is usually the first healthy 
effort of the cuticle in cleansing the sore 
of its putridity. 

“To offset the employes’ strike or 
walkout, there is the employers’ strike or 
lockout, and while the boycott is an un- 
American weapon, whether in the hands 
of employe or employer, still if it is to be 
used by one, it will be found to be doubly 
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ganization is getting to be the first prin- 
ciple of good citizenship nowadays, both 
of employer and employe. 

“Tf labor unions insist on their labels 
and buttons the law-and-order unions 
must be equally conscientious about their 
labels and buttons. If a man is a ‘scab’ 
on one side of the line, he is necessarily a 
‘sore’ on the other, and there isn’t much 
choice as to which name is the most eupho- 
nious when applied frankly and vocifer- 
ously. The main difference in the epithet 


effective if used by both. ‘Equal organ- 
ization’ is the watchword. 

“What our labor friends are pleased to 
term sarcastically ‘the George idea’ is 
merely the adoption of their own clever 
schemes on the principle that what is 
good for the employe is also good for the 
employer. I am only surprised that some 
one did not hit on this plan twenty-five 
years ago. Organized labor has been put- 
ting it in practice for over fifty years, 
and thriving wonderfully on it. I tried it 
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first in an experimental way in Colorado, 
where I had some stone quarries, and 
where I attempted to run my business like 
a Christian. I ended as a student of John 
Mitchell and Samuel Gompers, who, I dis- 
covered, were smarter men than I. My 
adaptation of labor tactics worked so well 
in Denver that I was invited to San Fran- 
cisco, and it is the same adaptation of la- 
bor tactics that has counterbalanced the 
‘labor régime’ that promised to be such 
a successful monopoly here. 

“J think I have improved on my 
friends, Mitchell and Gompers, in one or 
two ways. They insist on a closed shop, 
allowing only union men to work; I do 
not insist upon a closed shop, allowing 
only non-union men to work. I do not be- 
lieve that either Samuel Gompers or I 
have any right to say which man shall 
be permitted to earn a living and which 
shall not. I believe that under the consti- 
tution of these United States every man 
who wants to work, and will do his work 
well, has a right to do so without let or 
hindrance from any union, alliance, soci- 
ety, trade or organization. I am in favor 
of the open shop as an American institu- 
tion first, last, and all the time. And when 
this great step has been taken toward jus- 
tice and equity all unjust and unequitable 
elements will speedily drop away or will, 
perforce, adjust themselves. 

“Until the open shop prevails, we are 
doing what we can to head off libelous, 
peace-disturbing picketers and the conse- 
quent thugs and bruisers, with legal in- 
junctions. We had a time at first get- 
ting injunctions, and then when we got 
them a couple of hundred or so were al- 
lowed to pile up in one court, and we had 
some little difficulty with men who put the 
tongue in the cheek and wanted to know 
if we ever heard of injunctions that didn’t 
‘injunct.’? At one time the entire Labor 
Council was cited for contempt, but it went 
on its way rejoicing, and no sooner did 
we clear away the pickets from one place 
by an injunction than they promptly 


opened up somewhere else, if they didn’t 
go right back to the old stand. By and 
by, we had some of our people incorpo- 
rated in an adjoining state,and then when 
they were annoyed we took out injunc- 
tions in the federal instead of the local 
courts. A federal court is a dangerous 
thing to run up against. Since then 
Judge Murasky, of the superior court, 
has taken the whole of the picketing prop- 
osition under careful consideration, and 
by his recent decision has done more to- 
ward making picketing unpopular than 
any half-dozen judges who have sat on 
the bench in this part of the country.” 


JUDGE MURASKY’S DECISION 


Judge Frank J. Murasky is generally 
recognized as a “labor” man. He was 
elected as a labor candidate, with the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance endorsement, though it was 
well known that his sympathies were with 
decent unionism and law-abiding organ- 
ized labor. It was to Judge Murasky’s 
court that Judge Lawlor—as clever a 
politician as he is a learned judge—sent 
all the “labor” cases coming up before 
him. It did seem as if Judge Murasky 
was getting more than his share, both of 
the work and the responsibility, but the 
labor people were satisfied, and the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance, watching injunctions pile 
up and picketing daily break out in new 
places, grimly bided their time. 

When Judge Murasky handed down his 
decision, perpetually enjoining a particu- 
larly obstreperous union from picketing, 
and holding it unlawful, it was as though 
a bolt of lightning had come from a clear 
sky,—and San Francisco is not accus- 
tomed to lightning. True, Judge Hunt 
and Judge Hebbard had rendered deci- 
sions previous to the Murasky decision, 
but the Murasky decision was more sweep- 
ing than both of these combined—and it 
was rendered conscientiously, according 
to law, against his own people. 

Judge Hebbard, of the superior court, 
in denying a motion to dissolve a tempo- 
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rary restraining order in the stablemen’s 
strike in November, 1904, made this dras- 
tic statement : 

“There are not, and there can not be, 
any authorities to sustain the defendants’ 
contention. There is no law, human or 
divine, to uphold their argument. ‘To 
proclaim a business, or the proprietors 
thereof, ‘unfair’ in this manner, is as 
infamous as to proclaim before « private 
dwelling that the inmates thereof are pros- 
titutes. 

“The acts complained of are breaches 
of the peace, and it is safe to say that if 
met by personal violence on the part of 
the one boycotted, did he so elect, instead 
of appealing to the law, he would be jus- 
tified by a jury under his constitutional 
right of self-defense. 

“Tt is the opinion of the court that no 
man or woman, or any number of either, 
may promenade before the place of busi- 
ness of plaintiff, or any other person, 
bearing any sign, placard, transparency 
or written or printed notice of any kind 
whatever reflecting on the honesty, or in- 
tegrity, or fairness, of the business itself, 
or the proprietors thereof.” 

Judge Murasky’s decision, following on 
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and going beyond the Hebbard decision, 
was headlined by even the labor papers as 
a victory for the cpen shop. It takes 
picketing, intimidation and assault out of 
the reckoning. 

What the decision, in its legal bearings, 
means to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco will best be told in an expert opinion 
from one of San Francisco’s most accred- 
ited jurists. What it means to the work 
of the citizens’ alliance, and to the future 
plans of organized labor in a widely-her- 
alded “closed shop” country, will be in- 
teresting to advocates and antagonists 
alike. 

There are also some things in the pro- 
motion of strikes by organized labor, and 
in the latest method of suppressing them 
by the Citizens’ Alliance, that have not 
found their way into the news columns of 
the daily papers. What has brought 
about the “open shop” in coast towns all 
the way from San Diego to Seattle; what 
the “clean sweep” in the typothete-typo- 
graphical controversy really was; whether 
San Francisco can claim to be a closed- 


shop or an open-shop town when the facts 


are known, belong to a second installment 
” 


of this “Question of Organization. 




















THE MASTER 


By Edward Stratton Holloway 


of the Schloss. 

He had even visited the intricate 
day haunts of the great white owl—some- 
thing he did not do every day, because, 
though she no longer resented his ap- 
proach as when he had first discovered 
her, she became unquiet in the sleep Felix 
knew she needed for the night. He had 
ridden his pony along the banks of the 
Danube, had visited the kennels and 
played with the new puppies, and had 
sailed his wooden boats over the little cas- 
cade which fell into the lake. Yet he 
strolled along, switching the leg of his 
short trousers with a twig—and Felix 
sighed a little. 

For the first time in his existence he 
had come to one of those periods which 
his elders know more often—the old 
amusements “did not bite.” 

He found himself to the westward of 
the Schloss where the tall grass and 
bushes grew against an ancient wall. He 
seldom came to this spot, for somehow it 
had not seemed to present anything which 
added to his store of entertainment. En- 
nuied he threw himself down, gazing off 
over the beautiful hills of the Wiener 
Wald—this boy of French family—to- 
ward the towers and domes of Vienna not 
many miles away. He rolled over and 
looked up at the wooden doorway set in 
the wall. He had never given it more than 
a passing glance. Now, more interested, 
he got upon his knees and probed with his 
stick the rusty key-hole. Then he rose and 
looked through He could see nothing 
but green, and beyond that the wall and 
windows of the western wing of the 
Schloss. 


Fofite wandered over the grounds 


I 


“A garden! That’s queer; I have never 
been in there.” 

He was filled with the ardor of discov- 
ery. He gazed about; there were no 
trees to climb and from which he might 
look over. Undaunted he followed the 
wall along. Here and there age had dis- 
lodged a stone. Ah! Here behind this 
clump of bushes the afternoon sun 
glanced through. He got down on hands 
and knees. The stones were loose, some 
had fallen away. Quietly he began to 
work—prying, pushing, removing stones. 
One, jagged and projecting, gave him 
endless work, but by this time Felix was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 

Finally it was out of the way, and, ly- 
ing prostrate, he squirmed through. 

A great hedge of box, cut into uncanny 
shapes, blocked his prospect, but he edged 
along between it and the wall till he came 
to an opening. 

There he stood silent. 

Near him, upon a broad seat, rested an 
old man. About him, upon the bench and 
the sward, lay innumerable sheets of mu- 
sic. One, with a few notes jotted upon 
it, lay unheeded on his knee. 

In his face was something familiar. 
Felix wondered. Now he had it. Long 
ago, at intervals, this man had sat at 
their table in the great dining-hall, and 
Felix recalled that upon those occasions 
there had been an added pomp. All the 
candles in their sconces along the walls 
had been lighted, the conservatories had 
been robbed of the choicest flowers. The 


guests—for there were always many— 
had paid to this man their deepest respect. 
Felix knew, for after his dinner in the 
quict nursery, had he not stolen to a little 
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balcony at the end of the hall and there 
observed all the doings ? 

Once even his father had led him in and 
presented him as his son; and the man, 
not so white-haired then as now, had taken 
him by the hand and hoped that when in 
the days to come he should be master of 
these great estates, like his father, he, too, 
would love the Arts. “The Arts!’ He 
had wondered. What could be those 
things—the arts? And, childlike, for 
days he had puzzled over those words, un- 
willing to show his ignorance by asking. 
Now he thought he knew; doubtless all 
those sheets of music must have something 
to do with them. 

The man raised his eyes and they en- 
countered Felix. 

“How do you do, Cyril?” he asked 
gravely. ‘Come and speak to me.” 

“Cyril!” The boy hung back. 

“T am glad to see you again,” he add- 
ed, “won’t you come?” 

The boy stepped forward, embarrassed. 

“Felix, M’sieur; my name is Felix.” 

“Felix”—wonderingly. “Yes, to be 
sure. Cyril would be a man now.” He 
passed his hand across his forehead. 
“Thank God, my memory has always been 
good, but—but I fear it is failing me a 
little sometimes now. It doesn’t matter. 
Come sit down.” 

He swept the music off on the grass, 
and his smile was so winning that Felix 
came. 

“Have you written all that music to- 
day, M’sieur?” he asked curiously. 

“Yes—no. I think not. Really time 
matters so little here I hardly know. No, 
assuredly not. This is the first part of 
a great symphony.” 

Felix wrinkled his brows. He felt that 
the arts were still too much for him. He 
changed the subject. “I think the robins 
here are the biggest I have seen,” said 
Felix. 

“Yes,” the old man answered delight- 
edly. ‘Do you know I feed them every 
day! Sit perfectly quiet and they won’t 
mind you. They know me—well.” He 


ran his hand into the pocket of his coat 
and scattered crumbs about him, flicking 
a few from the immaculate lace at his 
wrists. “Now!” 

The birds circled about, even at their 
very feet, and, before he knew it, in his 
enthusiasm as he watched them, Felix’s 
elbow was on the old man’s knee. 

“That one,” he whispered to the boy, 
“T call Elsa, and that one Annette, and 
that big fellow there, I call him Ludwig.” 

Felix’s eyes asked why. 

“Because they were the names of the 
great singers in my opera, and I love to 
remember them. They sang more sweetly 
than the birds. There, now they have 
gone. I suppose you have great times in 
this beautiful, old Schloss.” 

“Yes—sometimes; when my cousins 
come. But I may not play much with the 
peasants—and sometimes I get lonely.” 

“But you have father and mother, have 
you not?” 

The boy looked up strangely. “Why, 
yes; mon pére, he owns this Schloss. We 
have lived here ever since we came from 
Paris. You know them, don’t you?” 

“T think so. Why, yes, to be sure. 
Your father, my dear Antoine, came to 
see me this morning. He often does. 
You love him, don’t you?” 

“Very much”—a little wistfully. “But 
he is always so busy that he hasn’t much 
time for little boys; and my mother—she 
is the dearest mother—but there are al- 
ways so many guests.” 

“Well, you must come and see me, will 
you? Come to-morrow afternoon.” 

“May I?” asked Felix. “I shall be 
sure to come. And—may I help feed the 
robins to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” The old man smiled. 


II 


Felix ate his dinner hurriedly and 
slipped away from the servants to his own 
favorite nook on the stairs of the east 
wing. 

Here, on the wide window-seat above 
the landing, he could ensconce himself in 
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the corner behind the heavy curtain, with 
the voices or the music coming up to him 
as company, yet not near enough to dis- 
turb. 

He sat gazing through the diamond- 
shaped panes at the wide Danube flowing 
between the vineyards on the hills. The 
glow from the west cast lights of pearl 
and pink upon the fleecy clouds, and all 
was peace. Yes, out there all.was peace, 
but here—Felix still throbbed with ex- 
citement. 

He had found a new friend, mysterious, 
very strange, and secret. And he was to 
see him again! He could hardly wait for 
the morrow—and the many morrows 
which were to follow. 

But how was it he had never known of 
his presence? And then things began to 
come back to Felix. He had met Henri 
in the corridor once or twice with a tray 
of food, and Henri had made evasive an- 
swers to his questions. Sometimes he had 
seen a strange servant in the house, and 
often he had wondered at the faint sound 
of far distant music. 

And then the sense of guilt at having 
found out something he had not been in- 
tended to know—the sense which had all 
along been slumbering in Felix’s heart— 
awoke. His face flushed hotly in the 
dusk. The battle began. Yes, he would 
go and tell his mother. He slipped from 
his seat to the floor—and stopped. Per- 
haps he would be forbidden to see his new 
friend again. For moments he stood 
there, the voices, the quiet laughter com- 
ing up to him. Then, with a sigh, he 
climbed back to his nook. 


III 


The next afternoon, with much assump- 
tion of indifference, Felix strolled away. 
Once out of sight behind the wall he sped 
quickly to the breach he had made and 
wriggled through. 

A heavy hand caught his collar and 
dragged him to his feet. 

“What are you doing here? 





Oh, I 


beg your pardon; it’s Master Felix.” The 
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strange servant stooped and brushed off 
the boy’s clothes. “But, what are you 
doing here?” 

“T came for a visit.” 
with dignity. 

The man grinned and glanced at the 
hole in the wall. ° 

Felix flushed hotly. 

“Does M’sieur le Comte know of your 
visit ?” 

The 
“No.” 

“Oh, well; I daresay it doesn’t matter. 
The Master—Herr von Starhemberg—is 
over there. He doesn’t seem well to-day. 
Have you been here before?” 

“Yesterday. He—” Felix had been 
about to say “He called me Cyril,” but, 
puzzled though he was, he would not even 
indirectly ask questions of a servant about 
his master. 

“T am his valet. Conrad you may call 
me. He hears our voices. Will you go 
over?” 

“In a moment. Conrad, do not tell any 
one I was here. I will tell, myself.” 

The valet bowed. 

Felix still held back. The old man’s 
head was raised as if voices came to him, 
but yet as if he did not hear. His tall 
figure was shrunken in dejection. 

“Speak to him,” said Conrad. “Per- 
haps it will do him good to rouse him.” 

“You have no music to-day,” Felix said 
timidly. 

The old man threw himself to his feet. 
“Who dares reproach me! When God 
himself has taken away the inspiration, 
when my faculties are going — who 
dares !”” 

He dropped upon the seat, moaning, 
his head between his hands. 

Terrified, Felix drew back. He mur- 
mured chokingly, “I—am sorry.” 

The man’s hands dropped. He looked 
up. 
“A child,” he said wonderingly. “God 
forgive me! Who are you, my son?” 

Felix was afraid to stay—feared to 
stir. 


Felix answered 


answer was scarcely audible. 
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“Twas here yesterday.” 
“Yesterday—there have been’so many 
yesterdays.” He drew his hand across 
his eyes; then closed them. 
Felix shrank away. 
IV 
A few minutes later he was pounding 


his fists at the entrance to his mother’s 
apartments. 











“Go away!” came through the door 
half opened in reply. “I am doing Ma- 





dame’s coiffure.” It was Annette—and 
Annette was Felix’s gorgon. 

But now the boy pushed his way in and 
stood defiant. “She is my mother, and I 
want to see her.” 

“She can’t see you now.” 

“She will see me”—there was a catch in 
the boy’s voice—“when I want her.” 

“What is it, Felix?” A gentle voice 
came from the inner room. 





Felix rushed in and threw himself, sob- 
bing, against his mother’s knee. 

Her white hand went lovingly over his 
tangled hair until the sobs grew fainter. 
Then, with an arm about his shoulders, 
“Tell me, Felix.” 

And the boy poured out his soul. 

“Yes, you were wrong not to tell me 
last night, Felix. It is the first time you 
have kept anything from us.” She 





sighed; that first time is the saddest to a 
mother’s heart. “But you have come to 
me now, and you.are sorry. Let me tell 
you about—him. He has written the most 
beautiful, the greatest music of any one 
alive now. He loved us and we were hon- 
ored that he did. But he has had great 
trouble. And then, Felix, do you under- 
stand? His mind began to give way. He 
could not remember. He called you Cyril. 
Cyril was his little grandson.” The boy 
was listening with open eyes. “That is 
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an English name and his mother was 
English. On their way back to England 
one dark, foggy night the steamer was 
run into by another ship. Cyril and his 
father and mother were drowned. Then 
there were other things—which you would 
not understand. 

“He used to wander over the country, 
not knowing where he was. They wanted 
to put him in a place called an asylum, 
but we loved him and brought him here. 
We have to lock the doors and keep the 
garden closed or he would wander away. 
You were too young to understand, and 
so we have never told you.” 

“TI am—sorry, mother, that I went in.” 

“T know you are, Felix. The saddest 
part of all this is that in a few weeks, on 
his sixtieth birthday—he is not nearly so 
old as he seems, you see—there is to be a 
great concert in Vienna given in his hon- 
or, where nothing but his own music will 
be played—and he does not know and 
could not understand. You may see him 
again when you wish. He only acted so 
strangely to-day because he can write no 
more beautiful music. Your father or I 
see him nearly every morning. You need 
never be afraid. Conrad will let you in.” 

She bent and kissed the boy. 


Vv 


But Felix did not go again. He wan- 
dered about—a little disconsolately some- 
times—and often went softly to the crev- 
ice in the wall. But he did not go in. It 
was not fear—it was something more like 
awe at the mystery, the sorrow, the 
strangeness. : 

Then one day Conrad came to him. 

“He is asking for you—‘the boy who 
was here and who was to come back.’ 
Sometimes he calls you Cyril, and then 
sometimes he searches his mind for an- 
other name till I ask him ‘Felix?’ and he 
says quickly, ‘Yes, Felix.” He has been 
waiting day after day.” — 

Felix’s heart smote him and he went at 
once. 
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The music lay scattered about again 
now and the old man looked up and smiled. 

“T am tired of writing”—he brushed 
the ruled sheets from his knee. “I am 
glad you came. Do you know music?” 

“Oh, yes, a little, only. I am learning 
the violin.” The boy’s finger followed 
the treble notes on the page nearest him 
and unconsciously he began to hum the 
notes in a clear, sweet voice. 

The Master looked. “You know a 
great deal! Many would be glad to read 
so easily as that. When I have finished 
my symphony I, myself, will teach you. 
Suppose you come up to my room and I 
will play for you now—but on the piano 
to-day.” 

Felix’s eyes glistened. “I should like 
that. My mother plays beautifully. I 
sit upon my window-seat and listen.” 

“Your window-seat?” The tall but 
bowed figure and the agile child moved 
along the walk together. 

“Yes, at the head of the first flight. I 
like it there; the sky and the river are so 
beautiful, and the music ripples just like 
the sound of the river when you are at the 
edge and keep very still.” 

The old man’s eyes bent down upon the 
boy. “I think you will be a great artist 
some day,” he said. 

“Me?” asked Felix wonderingly. 

“Yes.” Suddenly the man stopped and 
looked piercingly at the boy. “You have 
made me think of something—to write. 
Come, come quickly.” 

They hastened to t'e music room, the 
Master’s hands upon the keys before he 
took his seat. There were a few beautiful 
chords, then silence. Then began a 
strange movement which held Felix still. 
He saw the Master had forgotten him. 
He climbed into a great, cushioned chair. 
With a sort of fascination he watched the 
beautifully kept, slender, white fingers as 
they dwelt upon or swept over the keys; 
then he forgot all but the music. 

Felix saw that he was composing as he 
went along. There were breaks—renew- 
als—then silence. 
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From the chair came an eager voice: 
“Will they play all that beautiful music 
at your concert ?” 

The old man started. 
What concert, my boy?” 

Felix bit his lips. ““What was it mother 
said?” he asked himself. “That ‘he 
didn’t know—couldn’t understand.’ But 
he can understand to-day.” 

“T told my mother I had been to visit 
you,” he said. ‘There is to be a great 
concert over in Vienna on your birthday 
and the orchestra will play all your music. 
Will they play those things you have 
played for me?” 

The man was on his feet moving about 
in tense excitement, but quietly. Felix 
did not notice. 

“No, they will play the old things, 
which are not worthy of me; “The Satur- 
nalia’,” he groaned, “which I wrote when 
I was ill. Now I am well again, Felix!” 
There was a strange vibration in his voice. 

“Ves 199 

“When is my birthday?” 

Felix gazed in wonder. 
meant so much to Felix. 

“Here, I can find it in this book.” He 
turned the pages rapidly. “The twenty- 
first of October. What is it now?” 

“T don’t know, exactly. But the first 
of September was one day last week.” 

“Six weeks. It can be done! Leave 
me now, Felix, and come to-morrow— 
every day—and say nothing about the 
concert”—he laid his hand impressively 
on Felix’s shoulder—“say nothing about 
the concert.” 


“Oh, it is you. 


Birthdays 


VI 

Each day when Felix came he found 
his friend furiously at work—sheet after 
sheet dashed off with incredible swiftness, 
then a pause; start after fruitless start, 
beads of perspiration standing out upon 
the old man’s forehead, then again inspi- 
ration and progress. 

On the first day Felix, fearing to inter- 
rupt, tip-toed away; but the Master 
called and slid an arm about the boy. 
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“It is dull for you,” he smiled, “but I 
like to have you here and it won’t be long. 
Don’t be afraid of playing all you like; 
you won’t disturb me. By the way, will 
you feed the robins, Felix? I’m afraid 
I’ve neglected the poor things.” 

So thereafter it was Felix who fed the 
robins, and he played about to his heart’s 
content while the old man wrote. Some- 
times it would be at the keys, but more 
often it was in the garden, for he loved 
it there and each was alike to him; for 
music was in his soul. 

But the Master had grown thinner and 
thinner till even the boy’s eyes saw. One 
day, with closed eyes, he lay back upon 
his seat, the black clothes and velvet cap 
adding to his pallor. Felix came close 
and rested his head against the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“Do not write any more to-day,” he 
pleaded. 

The great, luminous eyes unclosed. 

“Felix,” he said, “the work is done— 
and it is good. My mind has been clearer 
and I have been able to do it. Do you 
know what ‘Felix’ means?” 

“No.” The boy answered wonderingly. 

“Tt means ‘happy.’ And I have been 
happy doing this with you here. This 
is the greatest work I have ever done. 
You remember the first day you came? 
I had begun something—and, like all the 
rest, it wouldn’t do. Then do you remem- 
ber the time I said I would play for you? 
Something came to me. I wanted to write 
what would tell to me a boy’s life—your 
life, Felix; and what it will be when you 
become a man, with a man’s sorrows, but 
a man’s joys, too—and his art and pas- 
sion. You don’t understand now, but you 
will some day, and for that day and be- 
cause the music is all yours, I have named 
it after you—*The Felician Symphony’ I 
call it.” 

“After me?” The boy’s eyes were wide 
with wonder. 

“Yes, and now listen. You remember 
the concert—it is but three weeks now till 
then—and this must be played that night. 
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My old friend Bergstrasser always leads 
the orchestra. I will make the music up 
into a package and Conrad shall take it 
to the post.” 

“May I go with him?—and carry it?” 

“Yes.” 

And it was with awe that Felix carried 
the mysterious package with its great red 
seals, 

Vil 

There was daily going for Conrad to 
the post—for, with the secrecy of those 
of impaired mind, the Master had ar- 
ranged that the reply should come not te 
the Schloss, but in his own‘name. 

And each day Felix met Conrad on the 
road and came back with downcast face. 

Meanwhile in an ill-suppressed fever of 
suspense the Master waited—sometimes 
talking jubilantly to Felix of the glory 
of this last work which belonged to them 
both; sometimes distrusting his waning 
powers, walking with great strides in an 
agony of apprehension; often sunk upon 
a bench in the apathy of weariness. 

One day—the first in a long time now— 
as the boy lay along the bench with his 
head upon the old man’s knee, he again 
called him “Cyril.” 

Felix looked up timidly. “Mamma told 
me how Cyril died. Don’t you think per- 
haps I could be a little like Cyril to you?” 

The man’s voice shook. 

“You are more to me, Felix, than even 
my own grandchild was. Will you call 
me as he used to do?” 

“Grand-pére?” asked the boy shyly. 

“Vas.” 

The boy leaned up, and kissed the 
wrinkled cheek. 
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So the days passed and on one of them 
Felix rushed along the path with a letter. 
The old man’s fingers, trembling, broke 
the seal. 

He sank back with a happy smile. 


“Yes, Felix; all is well.” 


Then he read to him how the leader had 
found the music good, far above all he 
had done before ; how busily his orchestra 
was engaged upon it, and how—as the 
Master had desired—he had pledged them 
to secrecy, so that upon the night of the 
great event it should come to the audience 
as a complete surprise. 

Felix clapped his hands, while the rob- 
ins, hopping about for their daily meal, 
flew away in anxious disturbance. 


IX 


Felix was going to the concert! He 
had begged, and his father at last had 
consented. 

Many friends were there from Paris 
and all were going together the few miles 
to the city in traveling carriages from 
the Schloss. Among them there would be 
room for Felix, and Henri would look 
after him. 

When the evening came Felix climbed 
into the old man’s arms. 

“Grand-pére,” he said “I don’t want 
to leave you, but I wish to see with my 
own eyes; so that when I come home I 
may tell you all about it—how the people 
listened quietly, and then, when the music 
stopped, how they clapped their hands. I 
will run from the carriage directly here. 
Now I must go.” 

Full of excitement, Felix danced im- 
patiently in the dusk of the porte cochére. 
The ladies in their beautiful gowns, chat- 
ting and laughing gayly with the men, 
were helped into the carriages as they 
drove up. “Not yet, not yet,” said Henri. 
“The guests first, then we will go.” 

At last the moment came. The preced- 
ing carriages were well down the avenue 
of lindens. Scarcely waiting for the ve- 
hicle to stop, Felix plunged in and, with 
a word of caution, Henri took his seat 
with the driver, and the carriage sped 
away. 

Felix shrank timidly back upon his 
seat. Opposite sat a muffled figure. 

“Felix !” it said. 




















The boy threw himself across the car- 
riage into the old man’s arms. 

“T came, too, Felix; how, it doesn’t 
matter.” 

The boy was troubled. 

“Should you have come, grand-pére?” 


The Master scarcely heard. “The 
scream of the violins! the sobbing of the 


’cellos! the throb of the drums! I shall 
hear them again!” 
xX 
The great building was filled. Two 


boxes held the guests from the Schloss. 

Felix hung back from the glare of the 
lights. The old man touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘Call your father, Felix.” He 
came. 

“Herr von Starhemberg!” Reproach 
and yet pleasure filled the Count’s voice 
as he grasped his hand. “I wanted you 
here, yet I feared for your health”— 
anxiously. 

“Say nothing, my dear Antoine. If 





you can, get Felix and me quiet seats here, 
outside the boxes.” It was done. 

Felix could scarcely control his excite- 
ment at the tuning of the instruments. 
The old man’s eyes blazed. 

The house itself was a buzz of expecta- 
tion. Secrets may not be perfectly kept 
where their owners are many, and, though 
nothing definite was known, rumors of a 
surprise were rife. Herr Bergstrasser, 
the conductor, as he came in from the 
wing, was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause. Bowing, he did not step upon 
the platform, but faced the audience. It 
became silent. 

“The programmes in your hands, it 
gives me pleasure to announce, will not be 
varried out. To-night, for the first time, 
will be played a new symphony by Herr 
von Starhemberg—one so original that, 
but for the illness we all so much regret, 
I should have hastened to consult the 
Master as to his own interpretation of 
some portions of the score. Nevertheless 
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I think you will all agree that it is the 
noblest work he yet has given.us. He has 
found his inspiration in the present and 
future life of a boy, who, as he himself 
writes me, is more to him than all—and 
after him he has named it—‘*The Felician 
Symphony.’ ” 


The first chords, peaceful, yet pene- 
trating, swelled forth, soon to be followed 
by a movement individual and emotional. 
The critics, wondering, looked at each 
other. Here indeed was something new. 

The interest was sustained, grew. The 
succeeding numbers deepened the great 
impression, 

As the conductor stepped upon his 
platform for the last part the audience 
bent forward, intent. Felix looked up at 
the Master and their eyes met ; this would 
be the crown of what had gone before. 
Here was depicted the contest, the crisis 
of man’s life—and what would follow? 

And here showed the Master’s genius. 
Even the face of the child at his side grew 
troubled. Should such things come to 
him? The old man saw. He took the 
boy’s hand in his own—smiled encourage- 
ment. “Wait, Felix. Wait.” 

As he spoke came the change in the 
music. At the first bar he leaned back, 
content. 

At the second he started, appalled. His 
old friend had failed to grasp his mean- 
ing, his interpretation of the score. All 
was wrong—a chaos! 

Seizing Felix by the hand he dashed 
with him down the passage to the stage; 
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blinded, deaf to all but the ruin of his 
work, agony was on his face. 

Across the stage he plunged, seized the 
conductor by the arm. The baton 
dropped ; with a crash the music ceased. 

The conductor wheeled. “Starhem- 
berg!’ And then went up the cry: “The 
Master, Starhemberg!” The conductor 
threw his arm about the old man’s shoul- 
ders, drew him to the platform, thrust the 
baton into his hand. 

With lucid, inspired words to the or- 
chestra the Master made clear the inter- 
pretation, the tempo, the treatment. As 
he raised his hand every voice was hushed. 
Felix stood in the wing breathless. 

Again came the last movements of 
trouble, of terror; and then the change. 
With the full power of the orchestra— 
resolving all the discords, the tumult of 
man’s struggle, of man’s life—rose a 
mighty harmony, confident, triumphant, 
sublime. 

The people were on their feet with wild 
applause, with cheers. 

But, unheeding, the Master sprang to 
the wing and by the hand he led forth a 
child. 

Then they knew. And not only for the 
Master but for the boy rose the cry: 
“Starhemberg. Felix. Starhemberg. Fe- 
lix. Bravo! Bravo!” 


In the carriage the old man clapped 
Felix on the shoulder. 

“My boy! We shall live a thousand 
years—to write. And you—we shall see! 
Aye, Felix, we shall see.” 


A WEED 
By John Vance Cheney 


WAGGING weed beside the way, 
Covered with dust, and all the summer gone; 
Yet glad it seemed as on the happier day. 


“Light hearted, and the skies so gray!’ 
I cried. Cheerily it answered, nodding on, 
“Your skies; in mine the winds are hard at play.” 

















BEING ALONE IN THE HOUSE 


By Helen A. Saxon 


HERE are some joys we may as 
well be prepared to resign with our 
youth. Being alone in the house is 

one of these. Such an intoxication of sud- 
den expansion and freedom used to come 
over me on those rare occasions when I 
was left in possession of the house, that I 
recall it as one of the most subtle and de- 
licious experiences of my childhood. The 
consciousness of hidden fulness in the 
cupboards, and labeled stores in the cel- 
lar; of bottled sweetness and mulled rav- 
ishments, almost oppressed me with its 
vividness. All the secrets of the house 
leaped from their crannies at such times, 
and became my familiars. I remember a 
silk-crépe shawl with fringe of a prodig- 
ious length, that never saw daylight ex- 
cept on these occasions when I paraded 
my small person before the mirror en- 
gulfed in its ample folds which clung 
about me as softly and caressingly as ever 
they had about my grandmother even on 
her wedding day. 

The large tin box on the spare-room 
closet shelf contained sugared cookies, 
and what remained of the marble-cake 
made annually in a milk-pan and of an 
exceeding excellence. Why they should 
have been kept in this unnatural place, I 
know not, unless it were as a safeguard 
from mischievous fingers and tongues that 
loved sweetness. I never looked at this 
box, or appeared aware of its existence, 
when visiting that closet in company with 
Aunt Janey, but I somehow knew from 
the beginning that it was there. There 
are some things so inherently related in 
this world that they find each other by 
involuntary and subconscious means. 

There was also a daguerreotype en- 
cased with some tinted and florally-em- 
bellished letters in a rosewood and pearl 


writing-case which reposed on the “what- 
not” with other sacred objects in the dim, 
funeral-like parlor. This picture—of an 
esthetic-looking young man with flowing 
locks and a voluminous necktie—I dis- 
tinctly remember to have been shown me 
by the piece of inquisitiveness next in size 
above me, and the only possible motive 
that could have induced our sacrilegious 
scrutiny in this case must have arisen in 
the knowledge that had somehow filtered 
into our small brains that this matter we 
were especially and particularly expected 
to know nothing of. It could not have 
been so many years after Emerson wrote 
that if there were anything a teacher 
wished to conceal from his pupils, that 
they were sure to become aware of. 

It must have been from these memories 
that a vague sensation as of some long 
past sweetness, like the odor of dried rose 
leaves, came stealing over me the other 
day when I found myself alone in the 
house. Being in a whimsical humor, I 
yielded to the sensation, and went down- 
stairs seeking wherewith to celebrate so 
unusual and unique an opportunity. 

I first glanced in at the parlor. To 
pound on the piano with both pedals 
down was nothing now. The what-not, 
with its treasure-laden shelves, had long 
ago retired to the attic, and the rosewood 
writing-case had, in the fulness of time, 
come into my own possession, containing 
nothing more thrilling than ancient ac- 
counts and receipted bills. 

I stepped to the library door and 
glanced at the row of books, some invit- 
ing, some accusing. Upon the top shelf 
had always been kept, in those early days, 
the books forbidden and desired. We 
rarely attained them because among the 
diverse attractions a houseful cf forbid- 
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den joys offered, those most easily acces- 
sible in limited time naturally invited 
first attention. Still I remember sundry 
dips into a small red volume, “News from 
the Invisible World,” and the accompany - 
ing spinal chills, with something of the 
old-time relish. But what do the top 
shelves offer me now? Butler’s“Analogy,” 
Paley’s “Evidences,” Eliza Cook’s poems, 
placed there by the master’s own hand 
when he finally went over the shelves last 
spring after my repeated threats of the 
second-hand man! 

At the dining-room door I meditated. 
The nuts and raisins in the closet beyond 
offered no temptation; they had been put 


there by my own hand. The jam, newly | 


opened—had I not received the same at 
breakfast? True, there were the Japanese 
chimes in the back hall, a recent acquisi- 
tion. I had often felt sure I could make 
a more cheerful and musical rendering 
than Nora does when she summons us to 
dine, but my sense of the proprieties had 
not suffered me to make the trial in her 
hearing. I lifted the little padded ham- 
mer with something of the old wantonness 
astir in me, but the flute-like tone that 
answered the stroke sounded painfully 
loud in the conscious stillness of the house, 
and I was horribly afraid some of the 
family would come in and discover me in 
this undignified procedure. 

I went out to the kitchen and sat down 
there. After all, it was the most attract- 
ive place, being the most unaccustomed. 
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A vaguely disturbing sense, born of long 
habit, that I ought to go and investigate 
the condition of the pantries began to 
steal over me. I knew exactly how every- 
thing would be found there. The little 
bottles of extract, “all in a row,” would 
be floury or sticky, the ‘“‘left-overs”” would 
remain in the dishes in which they had 
made their debut on the board. It was 
even possible the knives would be huddled 
in a corner, unscoured and ashamed. 

Nora is the pride of the household and 
the envy of my friends. She will not 
leave me nor forsake me, but even she has 
her lapses, and it is the part of domestic 
discretion to be oblivious of small vices 
when large virtues are in the balance. My 
eyes wandered to the kettle closet. The 
door stood ajar, and within I beheld my 
new aluminium pot (bought as an experi- 
ment) with as black a bottom as ever pot 
was disgraced by! It was too much. The 
glamour of the past gave place to indig- 
nation of the present. Smarting under 
the sense of Nora’s perfidy, I fell upon 
that kettle with much zeal and sapolio, 
thereby returning to the sphere and ful- 
filment of my manifest destiny. 

Not until hours after, and much appli- 
cation of brushes and soap to my suffer- 
ing hands, did I realize the hardest part 
of this experience—the real pang—to be 
the disillusionment, the truth forced home 
to me that I shall never again know in its 
completeness and freshness the joy of be- 
ing alone in the house. 























fet us be thankful for the loy- 


al han ; 
>» That love held out in wel~ 
come to our own, 
When love and only love could un- 
erstan 
The need of touches we 
had never known. 


LET us be thankful for the longing 
eyes 
That dave their secret to 
us as Loon | wept, 
Yet in return found, with a sweet 
surprise, é 
Love's kiss upon their 
lids, and, smiling, slept. 


ANDlet us, too, be thankful that 
he tears 
sorrow have not all 
been drained _away, 
That throug them still, for all 


coming years 
dead face 


We may look on tHe 
of _— 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


By Emerson Q. Taylor 


AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF DALE) ETC. 


N the bare top of an eastern moun- 
() tain, so high that it overlooked all 
the land from the ocean to the last 
of the hills northward, there stood a man 
dressed in the white summer coat and flat 
cap of the Russian infantry. He was not a 
scout, for field-glass was lacking ; he could 
hardly have been a sentry or an outpost, 
for his rifle and heavier accoutrements 
lay scattered at his feet. Indeed, except 
the uniform,—and that fitted him badly, 
—the solitary figure on the solitary moun- 
tain-top bore none of the marks of the 
soldier. Rather did he have the bent back 
and knock-knees of the cobbler; and his 
face showed aged and haggard. The sor- 
row that abides forever seemed his, as he 
surveyed the treeless, brown, stony coun- 
try, a land dead and still save for the 
grumble of the distant artillery fire. 

From his lofty station brightness still 
showed in the western sky, when down in 
the purple shadows of the deep valley 
lights had appeared. Here they were 
clustered as in a little town; yonder they 
were single; on the flanks of the moun- 
tain they showed regularly spaced and 
aligned as if according to some military 
plan. But there was a homely look in 
them, a human look, whether in camp or 
town. Life was there, perhaps love and 
gentleness, surely youth in its promise; 
and the watcher on the mountain, observ- 
ing the quiet lights, felt his sorrow deep- 
en. He knew what was in store when he 
should go down into the valley. 

Far to the south, around the belea- 
guered fortress, the long beams of the 
searchlights wavered, joined, crossed, cir- 
cled like bright saber-blades in action. In 
the west there was nothing left of the day 
but a pallor. Then the first of the solemn 


stars appeared, and a light wind drifted 
across the mountain. The man flinched 
as it brushed by him, slow and cool. 

“T obey,” he groaned, searching the 
sky with a kind of despairing eagerness. 
The wind, light as it was, seemed to sting 
him. “See how I am hurrying!” He 
stumbled to adjust his pack and blanket- 
roll, and slung his rifle across his bent 
shoulder. “But, Lord, let this be the last 
time. Return, Lord, return.” 

Soine mellow bugling floated up to him 
from the camps below; he leaned down to 
it with a cry of pity. “God help you all! 
I am coming among you. I, the Jew!’ 

As he scrambled down the rocks, the 
man left behind him at each foot-fall the 
print of seven nails set in the form of a 
cross, which glittered in the twilight like 
silver stars. 

That the village he came to was full of 
noise and glare he could perceive even out- 
side the brick boundary wall. Through 
the echoing archway came men’s rough 
singing and deep-chested laughter. He 
got an impression of silent Chinamen 
scuttling past him like rats. He felt 
heavy hands laid on him; a bayonet prod- 
ded him. Now he was being hurried along 
a street deep with mud and litter by some 
big men who wore white coats like his 
own, whose language he was speaking. 
Now a young man of slim and elegant ap- 
pearance, but drawn in the face with 
drink, was asking him careless questions, 
aided by another soldier who made sug- 
gestions in a respectful undertone. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From the west,” the man_ replied 
vaguely. “Far away.” Scenes of former 
wanderings came back to him, but of these 
he could not speak because of the curse 
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that was on him. The faces of proud 
Romans peopled some of them; plague- 
stricken citizens, the writhe of wounded 
armies, the wail of sick babies livened 
others. “From the west,” he repeated. 

“You’re a fool. What regiment?” 

“Eighteenth of the line,” he heard him- 
self say glibly. 

“Your company officers ?” 

He repeated names he had never heard, 
but which seemed to satisfy, as did the 
long tale he recited of how he happened 
to come alone and armed into the lines of 
the Sixty-Fourth Siberian. 

“Your name?” 

“Meyer.” 

“A—Jew?” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” The man 
cringed, even while he was standing at 
attention. 

“God sent you here, Meyer. My chil- 
dren were like to have a dull evening. 
Corporal!” he called, “Take away this 
man and see that he’s well treated. He’s 
a Jew. You may find out that he’s a 
Revolutionist. But be gentle, corporal.” 

Again the reeking street, then a big, 
low room thick with cigarette smoke and 
the fumes of liquor and the smell of men 
and mud. There were faces everywhere, 
pale or flushed and sweaty, shocks of hair, 
heavy beards, the dance of tin drinking 
cups on tables as men beat time to boom- 
ing songs. The white coats were unbut- 
toned, the caps pushed sideways or lost 
off altogether. 

“A new brother!” shouted the corporal, 
pushing the man into the middle of the 
crowd. ‘He says he comes from nowhere, 
but he lies. The captain found that he 
was from Jerusalem.” A roar of delight 
answered his high-pitched, mincing an- 
nouncement, and the stranger, looking 
sideways with gentle, anxious eyes, rubbed 
his hands one over the other, then extend- 
ed them, palms outward, his shoulders 
high. “A Jew.” 

They closed on him laughing and 
shouting; they twitched his thin beard; 
they rubbed his ears; they held him tight 
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while the joking corporal fed him some 
greasy pork; they marked crosses, and 
one, more intelligent, the holy monogram, 
all over his white tunic; they baptized him 
with brandy, though he fought like a 
maniac. He was bleeding from a cut on 
his forehead when at last he half-fell 
through the doorway into the street; but 
blinded and dazed, he broke into a stag- 
gering run at the prick of the bayonet 
they kept behind him. They coursed him 
like a rabbit, with kicks and jeers, when 
he stumbled up and down the streets and 
lanes. An officer struck at him laughingly 
with his riding-switch. Then at length 
sober bugles proclaimed the order for 
quiet and rest in village and camp, and 
the pursuit dropped off. 

The Jew fell and lay still in the mud 
behind a crumbling, half-burned house. A 
silent Chinaman, seeing that nobody was 
nigh, stabbed him through and through 
as he lay, and buried him quickly in the 
garden which the Russians had pillaged. 
But in the morning the ground showed no 
trace of recent digging; and from where 
the grave had been foot-marks led to the 
street, each with a print of nails in the 
shape of a cross. 


II 


Still in his white coat and cap, still 
galled by the weight of his kit and rifle, 
the Jew was stumbling along at the stir- 
rup of some regimental] officer on a tall, 
brown horse. Behind he could hear the 
squelch of many feet in the mud. There 
was entire silence, and a foggy darkness 
hid everything more than ten paces away ; 
but the presence of a great body of men 
was sensibly to be felt none the less press- 
ing close on his very heels. He wondered 
if the prints of his boot-nails showed. He 
glanced back, and thought he saw them 
shining—but there were so many mud 
puddles on the road! 

The officer was staring down at him 
fixedly. He had a calm, strong face, 
lined with fatigue and care. His vast 
yellow beard swept nearly to his waist. 
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“You are sure of the way?” his deep bass 


grumbled. 
“J hive followed it many times. I know 


it well,” the Jew replied. “It is called the. 


Road of a Thousand Sorrows.” 

“Keep that to yourself,” the officer or- 
dered sharply, glancing back over his 
shoulder. ‘Names are nothing anyhow. 
Remember, man, you are guide to a Rus- 
sian regiment. You must do well, Jew.” 

“Your Excellency may depend on me to 
conduct you safely.” 

“Otherwise— !” 

“Trust me, barin.” 

He had traversed’ Europe, and the 
Black Death followed him; he had wan- 
dered through the Indian wheatfields, and 
the grain withered; he had sailed in many 
a great ship that never was reported. 
Vanderdecken had met him off the Cape; 
under Napoleon he fought at Waterloo. 
And now he had at his back four battal- 
ions of young Russians, with their lives 
so dear to this or that prayerful group of 
patient peasants, and their careless souls 
unready for the dark that was to swallow 
them up. The Jew strained his whole self 
upward in an agony of prayer. He must 
be spared this; he must not make them die 
like the others. Surely an end must come 
to all his wanderings and to the world’s 
sorrow. Surely he had drained the dregs 
of the Cup of Trembling. 

The officer was speaking again. He or- 
dered the Jew back to the front file, and 
blindly the man obeyed, for his heart and 
brain were sick. 

“He wishes to speak alone with our 
major,” whispered the soldiers. “See!” 

“He thinks he knows everything,” an- 
other murmured. 

“Quiet!” the sergeant hissed. 
there !”” 

The Jew tramped along silently, scram- 
bling and slipping in the mud. He was 
mired to the waist; his boots weighed his 
legs like lead; his shoulders and back were 
red-raw from the heavy pack. He glanced 
“id at the groan of a boy marching beside 

im. 


“Quiet 
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“T can not bear it,” the boy sighed, 
showing the same face, as it seemed in the 
darkness, that had haunted the wanderer’s 
every dream. “Help, brother, for only a 


yard or so.” The fever in the thin hand 
which was laid on his arm burned through 
the Jew’s heavy sleeve. “For God’s sake, 
help me carry this load. I—I—” 

The Jew flared up. Why should he 
care for another’s troubles when he had 
his own share? “Go on!” he replied, and 
drove his elbow into the other’s side. “Go 
on!” 

The boy’s face grew stern, and anger is 
terrible to see on the face of the dying. 
“Tt is thou that shalt go on,” he said, low 
and clear. “And it shall be alone. Until 
the end.” - 

“The doom!” cried the Wandering Jew, 
throwing up his arms. 

“Quiet there, you fool!” said the ser- 
geant. 

The boy stumbled and fell. Some sol- 
diers tripped over him and kicked him 
soundly. Then the regiment rolled along, 
leaving him by the roadside. 

The Jew had shrieked aloud, for in a 
flash he realized what he had done. In 
only one way could the curse be lifted 
from him, and now, as a thousand times 
before, he had refused the chance when it 
came. Again he cried out, for now he saw 
what the night was to bring forth. 

The regiment blundered on through the 
misty darkness, secure as on parade, care- 
less as though returning from target 
practice, straggling a bit as the heavy 
road told on the weaker ones. The advance 
guard had been recalled, since it was 
known that none of the enemy were with- 
in twenty miles—known positively by the 
colonel yonder on his big, brown horse. 
There was no need of precaution, as he 
said, laughingly, to the major of the first 
battalion. They had a guide who knew 
the country well; their object was simply 
to occupy at their leisure a village, and 
wait there till further orders; they were, 
it seemed, an obscure part of a general 
movement. The officers talked in low 
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tones, with now and then a flicker of 
laughter; the men marched at ease. 

They tramped across a flimsy bridge; 
the river boiling along sullenly far below. 
The regiment was well past, so that the 
noise of its footfall had quite ceased, 
when some little shapes flew at the plank- 
ing of the bridge like spiteful elves. And 
when their breathless work was finished, 
there remained of the structure only the 
girders and stringers, for the yellow 
water had swirled the roadway far down- 
stream. That the regiment should go 
back the way it had come was made un- 
likely. 

The road entered a cut between two 
hills, where the red mud was very deep 
and miry, so that even the horses had to 
struggle through it. Men fell down, curs- 
ing. The rearmost companies, not seeing 
the plight of their leaders, stumbled into 
them in the darkness. The regiment stood 
fast. 

The colonel called the Jew. 
your village, idiot?” 

The man looked up the silent sides of 
the hills, then fearfully along the road. 
He seemed to hear a chuckle of laughter. 
“Your Excellency has nearly arrived,” he 
stammered, white with the horror of what 
he had seen hidden up there. “The regi- 
ment will soon find the resting place.” 

“You talk like a fool. What is its 
name?” 

“Tt is called the Place of the Stricken,” 
babbled the Jew. ‘The Place of—” 

A gun spoke, then there came down 
from the hill, above the panting, mired, 
sullen mob, the noise of rifle-fire. It 
sounded exactly like the tearing of cloth, 
a hundred times magnified. Up the road 
vegan the rattlesnake noise of a couple of 
machine guns; the darkness was jabbed 
through by jets of fire, the fog grew rank 
with the reek of powder. 

- The Russian regiment groaned, threw 
up its hands, spun round, went down in 
a kicking shambles, lay still. And when 


“Where is 


the dwarfish enemy came down with their 
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bayonets and knives, eager and cruel as 
ferrets, they stabbed for the mere joy of 
it, since there was no real killing to do. 


Iil 


In the rough garb of a peasant work- 
man of the least skilled sort—in shapeless 
cap, wadded, dirty blouse, and his clumsy 
shoes stuffed with straw for warmth, the 
Jew went marching down an asphalted 
city street, on his lips a queer guttural 
Marseillaise. So he had sung in the days 
of the Terror. In his belt was a revolver. 
Its butt hurt his side. He was very hun- 
gry; but the burn of brandy he felt in 
his throat heartened him. To right and 
left extended a wavering line of men, some 
rough and uncouth like himself, many 
neatly dressed, with faces keen, bright, 
save where the lust of killing or the pinch 
of fear distorted them. There were wom- 
en’s voices, too, singing in the crowd be- 
hind him, as they swung along to the 
song of liberty. 

The paraders had the street to them- 
selves from curb to curb. The shop win- 
dows were closely shuttered; the occa- 
sional passerby shrank from the approach 
of the Jew’s band into doorways or scut- 
tled down side streets. A few white faces 
peeped down from upper story windows. 
“Good luck!’ screamed down one laugh- 
ing girl, but her companions dragged her 
back hastily. When they halted at a cor- 
ner to reform the ragged column into a 
better order; a big fellow ran to its head. 
“Here is your banner, brothers!” he 
shouted fiercely, with a laugh of fine de- 
fiance. “See! The flag of brotherhood!” 
And the Red fluttered into life from its 
pole like an angry torch. 

“No!” came a roar from the crowd, as 
it leaped forward. “Not that!” 

**You’re cowards !” 

“We're honest men, friend. 
cross,” they cried, “the cross.” 

The cry ran through the mob like the 
rustle of a breeze. There were inquiries, 
a moment’s delay, then, solemn and fine 
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in his black cassock-like gown, a bearded 
priest shouldered his way to the front, 
and he held aloft a great brass crucifix. 

“Forward!” he called. His great voice 
was resonant as a trumpet. 

“Yes, yes!” the marchers answered, 
locking arms. “Forward. Follow the 
cross, brothers.” And again they surged 
along the empty, silent street. 

The Jew waited breathlessly, for this 
time his vision was clouded with a kind of 
exquisite brightness, like the sun’s, but 
softer. Once before he had felt, rather 
than seen it, surrounding a limping, 
bleeding figure that staggered under the 
weight of a heavy beam, while a pack of 
the Jew’s howling brethren, foam fleck- 
ing their black beards, were scarce kept 
from killing by rough-handed legionaries 
in shining brass and scarlet leather. But 
now, when he glanced back, half in fear, 
half in wonder, he saw this ineffable 
brightness over the clumsy dumb work- 
men and clear-browed students with whom 
his lot was cast this day. 

The head of the column debouched into 
a great square, a bit dazzled by the sud- 
den sense of space and light after the nar- 
row street, and turned toward a great 
building, silent and stately, that stretched 
across the farther side. A young officer 
galloped to meet them whose Cossack 
great-coat and towering astrakhan busby 
made him appear very tall. “Halt!” 

“Stand aside, sir!” replied the priest 
sternly. 

“Halt !” 

“We march in the cause of God.” 

“T warn you.” This with a sputter of 
oaths at the man who caught kis horse’s 
bridle. 

“Your sins be on your head.” 

“The governor will not see you. You 
are revolutionists.” 

“So be it,” the leader said proudly. 
“We are making ready a way for our 
God.” 

“Amen!” cried the Jew from the front 
rank. “Amen!” 

His vision darkened, then lightened 
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again. He saw as in a dream the young 
lieutenant rein his frothing mount back- 
ward, then scour away to the dark line 
of cavalry extended across the square. He 
heard a hoarse order, saw each trooper’s 
sword flash as he drew it. The horses 
moved forward, the Cossacks settled deep 
into their high saddles, and shortened 
their reins. 

“Forward!” the priest commanded. 
“In the name of Christ and humanity. 
Courage, brothers. They are coming.” 

A great hatred for those yellow-faced, 
savagely grinning horsemen ran through 
the Jew like fire. They came at a gallop. 
Twice he loosed at them his revolver, then 
his arm dropped, for the wave of steel 
broke with a roar and the scream of 
wounded women and horses. “I must 
help,” he yelled. “I must do what I can. 
It is the cause of my brothers who are 
poor.” And with his bare hands he 
dragged a Cossack from his plunging, 
frenzied horse to thrust him underfoot. 
The white light was around him now. As 
from outer darkness, he perceived that the 
leader had thrust into his hand the heavy 
ensign they had followed, and he saw the 
pleading of his dying eyes. 

“Help!” he gasped. “Help me.” The 
Jew took it, laid it over his shoulder, stag- 
gered on, blind with blood. 

“Forward,” he croaked hoarsely. “It 
is for the cause, brothers. It is for hu- 
manity.” 

The workman’s riot had been sup- 
pressed by what the censor allowed to be 
called stringent methods demanded by the 
rioters’ violence. Policemen gathered up 
that which had been the man who fought 
the troops so like a fanatic. The cross 
was still clenched tight in his gnarled fists. 

“A Jew!” they commented, and one 
twitched his beard. “See?” 

“He lived hard, that fellow. He shows it.” 

And how very, very old he is.” 

But the face was calm, and the old Jew 
smiled, for the wanderer had fallen into 
the rest of the beloved. He had been 
obedient at last unto the heavenly vision. 
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yy wanton bold, exultant in her shame,— temosan 
Ye What monster art thou in this woman’s guise? hate, 
7 Think’st thou with blatant shout the world to tame, vere 
Or awe man with thy terrible great eyes? > 
* 
Thou art Bellona, the fell scourge of earth, ‘ 
Who set’st for man his false, ignoble goals; ¢ 
Thou, the destroyer of love and stifler of mirth, M4 
Thou, the relentless trafficker in souls. : 
Death’s lure thou art, on his dark mischief bent, @ 


In splendor clad his livery gray to hide; 
His cry thou bellowest from the battlement; 
On ruddy fields before him thou dost ride. 


Art thou so glorious? Are thy deeds so great? 

Canst thou awake earth’s myriad slaughtered hosts? 
Or summon from the sea’s unpillared gate 

Thy drowned armada-sepulchre of ghosts? 


I cower not before the shining blade 
Thou hold’st upraised and bloodily dost wield; 
Nor fear the serpent that doth give thee aid, 
Nor shrink before the radiance of thy shield. 





Where thou destroy’st I build; what thou dost blight 
My hands restore; I thy lorn thralls release; 

My pinions touch thy darkened world with light 
And healing for its wounds: Lo, I am Peace! 
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BELLONA, GODDESS OF WAR 


Life-size statue in tinted ivory and bronze, by Gerome 














THE GREAT DIVIDE 


By Alice Winter 
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lor apartment the youngest judge had 

gathered a group of his friends. 
Bridesmaid roses shed their soft fra- 
grance, rosy candles their soft glow, and 
the eyes of the three women were luminous 
with something deeper than perfunctory 
interest in their host. Judge O’Neil him- 
self, with the eager alertness of the rising 
lawyer as yet hardly faded into the calm, 
judicial aspect, faced the chaperon, who 
was his best friend. But just now he 
was hardly aware of Mrs. Carlton’s pres- 
ence, so absorbed was he in the pleasure, 
almost physical, awakened by his near- 
ness to the younger and more lovely 
women who sat upon his right and his 
left. 

Doctor Lawrence, with the untempered 
zeal of a traveler newly returned, was 
discoursing. 

“Of course you may see glaciers and 
mountains almost anywhere,” he said, 
with a little wave of his hand, as though 
the city streets, which rumbled dimly in 
the distance, were piled with these com- 
monplace objects. “And I confess that al- 
though, of course, I was much impressed 
by their grandeur, it was a little thing 
that struck my imagination more than 
anything else I saw out there among the 
Canadian Rockies. You know it is often 
that way. Here I stood on a slight rise of 
ground, a mere hillock, which could not be 
for an instant compared with the great 
peaks around, and yet of infinitely more 
dramatic importance than they. I looked 
directly up the course of a stream which 
came dashing straight toward me, but 
just before it reached me a few stones in- 
terrupted its path, and the current was 
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divided almost in the middle. One half 
of it dashed away to the right and the 
other half to the left. The curious part 
of it is that the waters on one side find 
their outlet in the Atlantic and those on 
the other side in the Pacific. I saw visibly 
before me the parting of the ways.” 

“As far as the east is from the west,” 
murmured the judge idly. 

“The good book doesn’t tell us, does 
it, where the transgressions are to be 
found?” asked the chaperon. “It only 
says they are a hemisphere—or is it half 
a solar system ?—away.” 

“They’re always at the other end, Mrs. 
Carlton,” answered Judge O’Neil, light- 
ly. “If you’re a Westerner transgres- 
sions are found in the east. If you’re an 
Easterner they are piled up in the west. 
As far as Seattle is from New York, so 
far—” 

“Or, if you’re an European they are 
with the Yellow Peril; if you’re an Asi- 
atic, they are among the Christian dogs. 
Always conveniently piled on the other 
man’s shoulders—eh?” said Mr. Morris. 

“But to return to the subject,” cut in 
Doctor Lawrence, not to be thus lightly 
balked of his conversational prey by friv- 
olous neighbors, and oblivious of the ire 
which is always aroused by those who in- 
sist on telling the tale of their travels, 
“The fellows in the party would go up 
the main stream a bit and throw in pieces 
of wood, and then lay bets as to whether 
their chips would end up in Hudson’s Bay 
or in Puget Sound.” 

“And what decided it, do you think, 
fate or chance?” asked the girl on the 
left. 

“My dear Miss Eveleth, what a ques- 
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tion to ask Lawrence. Don’t you know 
he’s fresh from the train. He thinks 
nothing more abstruse than sleeping-cars 
and cinders-in-your-eye at present. Wait 
till the crisis is passed,—till he stops be- 
ing Miinchausen and becomes an ordinary 
citizen,—before you consult him about the 
ruling forces of the universe. If you 
want to talk philosophy, come to me.” 

“Unfold your wisdom then,” said the 
smiling girl. 

“Well, on the whole, I think chance 
rules. I ought to know for I’ve experi- 
enced her capricious favor myself. I be- 
gan a little below the foot of the ladder, 
as perhaps you know, and I can’t dis- 
cover any particular merit on my own 
part, so I think it must be that I ‘just 
happened’ to be pushed along until at 
last I became so fortunate as to sit at the 
table with you.” 

“You are a living refutation of your 
own argument,” interrupted Mrs. Her- 
ries, on his right. “You were born, pre- 
destined, to succeed. Fortune herself 
couldn’t find it in her heart to do you an 
ill turn. I believe with all my heart that 
she is as susceptible a creature as all the 
rest of her sex, and the combination of an 
Irishman and a gentleman is notoriously 
irresistible—especially if you add a touch 
of American vigor.” 

He turned toward heft with a purely 
Celtic smile, yet not the smile of a French- 
man, which is a thing of glitter and of 
wit, but rather the smile of an Irishman, 
which is the overflowing of recklessly 
prodigal nature. 

“I’m so glad you think so,” he said, 
with suddenly lowered voice. 

A little flush came to her cheeks, and 
she bent her head in sudden absorption in 
her dinner. The chaperon at the other 
end of the table grew oblivious of the 
further adventures which Doctor Law- 
rence ponderously poured into her ap- 
parently listening ears, oblivious of the 
chatter of Miss Eveleth and Mr. Morris 
on her other hand, as she watched the 
judge and his neighbor. 
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Mrs. Carlton was what smart journal- 
ism damns by the brief phrase, “A society 
woman.” Yet society, during the many 
years in which she had played her part in 
its charmed circle, had always meant to 
her real men and women—albeit whipped 
into such shape that they might meet and 
mingle. For its tinsel she cared little. 
In the reality, which lay below, she still 
believed; and it pleased her to be one of 
its constructive forces. So even into 
worldly middle age she kept a saving be- 
lief in human nature, and managed that 
impossible combination, ideals and shrewd 
common sense. If Judge O’Neil had 
looked for a visible embodiment of the 
Lady Chance, whom he declared to be his 
patron, he might have found her at his 
own board, with her kindly face, her ap- 
proaching double chin, her temples light- 
ly touched with frost, and all set off by a 
flowing evening gown. He himself would 
never realize how, adroitly and by small 
degrees, she had made him a part of the 
world in which he now lived. There was 
no sudden thrusting him forward with 
the command that society should receive 
whom she received. She was too much of 
an artist for that. But if you had asked 
her concerning his fortune, she would 
have told you that the substance was all 
there when she discovered him, a crude, 
ambitious, awkward Irish lad, without 
connections. She had ruthlessly cut away 
and polished, but she could not create the 
diamond. 

And now he was the youngest judge 
on the bench, and the best investment she 
had ever made of her time and interest. 
A panorama of the whole game passed 
before her as she watched him. She had 
moved her pawn up to the king row, and 
was about to crown him; and where was 
a crown to be compared with Marion Eve- 
leth, with her head like Clytie’s and her 
calm eyes? If she—Mrs. Carlton—could 
have found the fountain of youth and 
spiced its waters with a fairy wish, she 
would have drank her draught and been 


transformed into such a one as Marion. 
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Marion had the poise which would balance 
his restless energy; she had the unspoiled 
womanhood which would keep ideals al- 
ways fresh in him; best of all Marion 
loved him. Again fortune was offering 
him kingdoms and stars, and instead of 
stretching out grateful hands to take 
them, here he sat gazing with silly eyes 
at the fluffy blond head of a worldly little 
widow, whose very modesty of downcast 
face was a pose to give him an opportu- 
nity to look at her. 

“T always had a sneaking affection for 
Satan until I knew that daughter of his,” 
Mrs. Carlton cried out to her inner self. 
“The irony of it! That that simulacrum 
of a woman should be Marion Eveleth’s 
aunt !” 

Then, when Mrs. Herries, having given 
the enchanted Irishman a full opportu- 
nity to study her charms unchecked, at 
last raised her eyes and shot a glance of 
cynical triumph at the chaperon, Mrs. 
Carlton would have enjoyed gnashing 
her teeth and stamping her foot, after the 
manner of melodrama, but instead, she 
smiled blandly and returned to conscious- 
ness of Doctor Lawrence’s elongated dis- 
course. 

“And I assure you, my dear Mrs. 
Carlton, not the Matterhorn itself can 
equal—” 

But here all conversation stopped, for 
from the hallway came a sound of shuf- 
fling and of altercation, the low remon- 
strating voice of Judge O’Neil’s invalu- 
able Joseph, and a loud and cheerful re- 
ply. 

“Oh, git out wid ye! Dinner it is, at 
nine o’clock at night! Well, if he’s at 
dinner it’s all the betther, for divil a bit 
have I had since noon, an’ I’m hungry 
enough to ate me grandfather. Well, for 
the land’s sakes !”” 

And now at the door appeared an 
astonishing phenomenon. An_ elderly 
Irishwoman, shawled and _ crooked-bon- 
neted, stood open-mouthed, and over her 
shoulder peered a pale vision of discom- 
fited Joseph. 
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There was an instant’s hush, and the 
next moment John O’Neil had his arms 
around the phenomenon and was giving 
its withered cheek a resounding kiss. 
Then he turned toward the roses, the silks 
and the laces. 

“My mother, Mrs. Carlton, whom I 
haven’t seen for a long year. These are 
Mrs. Herries and Miss Eveleth, mother, 
and Mr. Morris and Doctor Lawrence. 
You’ve come just in time. Let’s have this 
bonnet off. Joseph, another plate for 
Mrs. O’Neil, and bring in some soup.” 

“No soup, thank ye, Johnny. I never 
ate it unless I make it mesilf. I’m afraid 
I’ve interrupted ye, alannah. I never 
thought of ye’re having a party when I 
planned to give ye a little surprise.” 

“And surprised me you have, God 
bless you,” said the judge, fumbling at 
the black bonnet strings and leading the 
phenomenon in her slazy alpaca gown to 
the table, where she sat and beamed at 
the assembled company. 

There was no flicker of self-conscious- 
ness, much less of embarrassment, in the 
face or manner of the judge; and after 
a moment of silence, his guests took their 
cue from him and conversation rose to 
its usual height and flowed on with at 
least apparent naturalness. 

The old woman ate her dinner with evi- 
dent curiosity, but much zest, and the son 
protected her with an affectionate cour- 
tesy, no detail of which was lost on the 
five pair of eyes, some amused, some sym- 
pathetic, some filled with outraged con- 
ventionality, but all furtively observant. 

When Mrs. Carlton gave the signal to 
rise, Mrs. O’Neil looked up in some sur- 
prise. 

*“W’at’s the matther now,” she asked. 

The judge took her knobby hand and 
laughed easily. 

“Go into the other room with Mrs. 
Carlton, mother,” he said. “We men are 
going to have a little smoke and then we’ll 
join you there.” 

“Well, it’s a pity, say I, that ye can’t 
have yer pipe in yer own parlor, but I 
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dare say I don’t know much about your 
way of doin’ things down here,” observed 
Mrs. O’Neil, rising heavily. 

On the way to the drawing-room Miss 
Eveleth gave Mrs. Carlton’s hand a con- 
vulsive squeeze. 

“‘He’s true blue, isn’t he?” she whis- 
pered. 

And that lady pursed up her lips and 
gave an emphatic nod before she whis- 
pered back. 

“T thought I knew him through and 
through, and I never began to until to- 
night.” 

By the fire, where blazing logs gave 
off a comfortable and confidence-inspir- 
ing atmosphere, the girl thrust forward 
an easy chair, pushed Mrs. O’Neil into 
its inviting depths, and seated herself on 
a footstool close at hand, with the air of 
one about to make a scientific investiga- 
tion. Mrs. Herries screened her face with 
her fan and watched them as one might a 
group of chimpanzees. 

“This is your first visit to town, is it, 
Mrs. O’Neil?” Miss Eveleth asked. 

“Tt is that,” answered the Irishwoman. 

“How have you managed to stay away 
so long? You must be immensely proud 
of your son,” the girl went on. 

“Indade, you’ve just hit the nail on 
the head, miss. Manny’s the time when 
he’s been up to visit me, an’ I’ve said to 
mesilf, ‘Hivins above, is this your lad, 
Mary O’Neil?” An’ him quite the grand 
gintleman, do ye mind, an’ yit not 
ashamed of his ould mother.” And Mrs. 
O’Neil’s face glowed with her pride, un- 
til it looked for all the world like a benevo- 
lent Baldwin apple. 

“He goes up to see you often, then?” 

“Saints, yes! Wanst a year, this long 
time now, does Johnny be comin’ up.” 
Mrs. O’Neil’s garrulousness was now fair- 
ly tapped, and her belief in the friendli- 
ness of her surroundings established. 

“Ye should see me swellin’ with me 
vainglorious satisfaction when he comes.” 
She laughed comfortably. ‘An’ often’s 
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the time he’s begged me to come down 
here, an’ tould me he’d make me ould age 
comfortable, an’ him sendin’ me money, 
do ye mind, that I’d be comfortable anny- 
way. But no, I says, I'll stay be the 
ould place, for mayhap the day will be 
comin’ whin Moike will come back, and 
home’s the place he’d make for, an’ ’tis 
there his ould mother must stay. John- 
ny’s give up all hope of seein’ him again. 
He’s hunted for him, an’ put advertise- 
ments in the papers for him this manny 
a year, an’ now he says the lad’s no 
longer in the land o’ the livin’ or we’d 
get some thrack of him. But I ain’t give 
up yet. I ain’t give up yet.” 

“You must tell us who Mike is,” said 
Mrs. Carlton. 

“For the land’s sake, did ye niver hear 
of Moike?” Mrs. O’Neil looked at her in 
open-mouthed amazement at this display 
of ignorance. “Why Moike’s Johnny’s 
twin brother, do ye mind, an’ as different 
to him as an Orangeman is from a Fe- 
nian. I used to say there was just the 
makin’ of wan boy, betwixt and between 
them, an’ all the dacent things was 
packed in Johnny’s skin, an’ all the divil- 
ment in Moike’s. It’s funny him niver 
tellin’ ye about Moike. I’d think, beg- 
gin’ yer pardon, that your pretty eyes 
would a’ wheedled the secrets out of anny 
one, Miss.” 

“You tell us about it,” said Miss Eve- 
leth in her most coaxing voice, oblivious 
of the elaborate shiver of her aunt. 

Mrs. O’Neil gave her chair a hunch, 
and launched forth. “I don’t mind re- 
countin’,” she said. “Ye see, as I tould 
ye, John and Moike was twins, and always 
togither. You’d a’ thought, do ye mind, 
they was wan boy wid four legs, barrin’ 
the difference betwixt them, Moike allus 
gettin’ into mischief, and Johnny allus 
tryin’ to shtop him, an’ half the time get- 
tin’ licked for it. It’s ill sayin’ evil of the 
dead, Miss, but their father—well it’s 
hell I lived in, but my hell was aisy by 
that he give the boys, rest his sowl. He 
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allus had it in for Jolinny, do ye mind, 
because Johnny kipt sober, an’ took to 
his book, an’ minded the priest, an’ Moike 
could dhrink an’ swear just like his fa- 
ther, so the ould man said he was a foine 
manly lad. Well, one mix-up, I took on 
mesilf to interfere, an’ got a black eye 
for me pains; an’ when it was over, John, 
he says, ‘Mother,’ he says, ‘I’ve shtood 
all I’m good fer,’ he says. ‘I’m goin’ 
off” he says. An’ Moike up wid, ‘If 
Johnny’s goin’, I’m goin’ too,’ he says. 
So I says, ‘Well, lads,’ I says, ‘it”ll break 
me heart to have ye go,’ I says, ‘but I’m 
thinkin’ it’s yer only chanct,’ I says. So 
I give them all the money I had, which 
by the same token ye may know wasn’t 
much, bein’? no more than wan seventy- 
five. An’ when the ould man come home 
he was in that state he took no interest in 
annything barrin’ goin’ to bed. So ‘the 
nixt mornin’ I waked him, an’ I says, 
‘Fer the saints, Terrance,’ I says, ‘the 
boys is shkipped in the night,’ I says, all 
upset like. An’ divil a bit more did I 
know mesilf till wan day Father Ignatius 
sint for me, an’ says he, ‘I’ve got a letter 
for ye from Johnny,’ he says, ‘An’ he’s 
got work in the city,’ he says, ‘an’ is go- 
in’ to night school, like the foine plucky 
lad he is,’ he says. ‘An’ it’s straight from 
hivin he’s inherited what he is,’ he says, 
‘for he niver got it from Terence O’Neil. 
Praise be,’ he says, ‘that heavenly inherit- 
ance is stronger than all the powers of 
earth,’ he says. I allus remembered those 
words, Miss, for ye may know I loved the 
lad, and the good man made me hope he’d 
be a foine man, do ye mind, an’ it’s him 
that’s as proud of the boy this day as I 
am mesilf.” Mrs. O’Neil wiped her eyes 
with a dingy red handkerchief. Her emo- 
tion made crimson lines of her eyelids and 
brought an unlovely flush to the end of 
her nose, but Miss Eveleth took the work- 
worn hand in hers, almost as gently as 
the son had taken it a few moments be- 
fore. 

“He’s a great man, Father Ignatius. 
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I don’t know how I’d a pulled through 
them days but for him,” resumed Mrs. 
O’Neil. “ ‘Praise be,’ he says. ‘I know 
Johnny’d be all right,’ I says, ‘an’ what 
about Moike,’ I says. ‘Can’t ye kape 
still, woman, till I rade ye? he says. So 
he rades me what Johnny writes. When 
they got to the city their money was all 
gone first, so they walks the last twinty 
miles, an’ but for a woman givin’ them 
some milk, it’s empty their stomachs would 
be when they got there, he says, an’ thim 
not eleven years old, the spalpeens. So 
they wint down the shtreet not knowin’ 
where they’d lay their heads the night, 
whin they see a kid with a basket. He 
was tossin’ a half-dollar up and down 
whiles he goes on his errand, do ye mind. 
An’ Moike says, says he, ‘Let’s get the 
money from the kid,’ he says. An’ John- 
ny he says, ‘Ye’ll do nothin’ of the kind,’ 
quite grand like. ‘I will so,’ says Moike. 
‘Not with my lave,’ says Johnny. ‘With- 
out yer lave then,’ says Moike. ‘Ye been 
bossin’ this roost long enough then, an’ 
I’m quite as fit to decide what I'll do as 
you are, me cock,” he says. So Johnny 
turns his back and walks off quite uncon- 
cerned like, expectin’? Moike would folly 
him as he allus did, for Johnny was the 
boss, do ye mind. But when he looks 
around, no Moike. Then he makes back 
to the place where he was before, but still 
no Moike. Then he gets scared, fearin’ 
Moike had got into trouble with the kid 
and the half-dollar, an’ he begins to call 
an’ to hunt—” 

Here a sound of approaching mascu- 
line voices was heard, and Mrs. O’Neil 
winked at Miss Eveleth and laid a broad 
forefinger beside a broad nose. 

“Don’t let on that I tould ye,” she said. 
“It’s happen he’s got some reason why he 
kep’ it all to himself.” 

“Tt is more than possible that he has,” 
said Mrs. Herries with a laugh, and 
speaking for the first time since she had 
left the dining-room. 

At last came the time for going home. 
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Mrs. Carlton was to take the two younger 
ladies in her carriage. Mrs. O’Neil gazed 
with awed satisfaction at their long en- 
folding wraps, which seemed meant to 
decorate rather than to warm. 

When Judge O’Neil accompanied his 
guests to the waiting carriage, Mrs. Her- 
ries, who had hardly spoken to her host 
since the time when bis eyes had watched 
her at the table, leaned forward, amid 
good nights, and addressed him with her 
usual gracious innocence. 

“Tt must be a great satisfaction to you 
to have your mother with you, Judge,” 
she said. “Do you expect her to stay 
long?” 

“As long as I can keep her,” he an- 
swered, meeting her eyes calmly and fair- 
ly. “If there is any spark of manliness 
in me, I owe it to my mother, Mrs. Her- 
ries, and [ have reason to cherish her.” 

“Very good of you to feel so, I am sure. 
Such a jolly little dinner. Good night.” 

The door closed and the carriage rolled 
smoothly away. Such impotent fury 
swept through what Mrs. Herries called 
her soul that for a few moments she did 
not hear what the others were saying. 

When the late Mr. Herries had betaken 
himself to a city whose streets are paved 
with a gold which has no negotiable value, 
his widow had felt the world before her. 
Her departed husband was a person of 
unexceptional connections and most ob- 
jectionable personality, but he had the 
grace to leave her a name of traditional 
respectability, and a fortune ample if not 
large. She was determined that time, for 
the future, should pay her the tribute of 
pleasure, and the first number in her pro- 
gram was to be the annexation of Judge 
O’Neil. Big, handsome, a marked man, 
and a man far too busy to devote annoy- 
ing attention to the details of his wife’s 
conduct, he was, in her estimate, the ideal 
husband for a background to a charming 
woman. Mrs. Herries had no desire for 


a husband as anything except a back- 
ground. But the events of the evening 
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had changed the judge into an ugly fore- 
ground, where the weeds of impossible 
family connections grew rank. Worse, 
even far worse than this, from his eyes 
had looked out at her a spirit of devotion 
to his own ideals. He had his own 
straight lines of conduct, and, not even 
by the woman he loved, could they be 
twisted into spirals. His last words to 
her had a quality as cold and clear as an 
icicle. By the time she had thought so 
much clearly out, her mind had worked 
itself into a maze of rage. To cheat 
her of her self-assured future! To defy 
her! To make her look like a fool in 
the eyes of these two self-righteous women 
who knew that she was angling for him 
and who hoped that she would not get 
him! She hated him with a passion not 
big enough for jealousy, for it was made 
up of cold spite, which had in it no element 
of love. 

With exasperation she became aware of 
the animated conversation going on be- 
tween Mrs. Carlton and Miss Eveleth. 
Mrs. Carlton, though a person to be cul- 
tivated, was, nevertheless, extremely irri- 
tating to Mrs. Herries’ worldly nerves. 

“Father Ignatius went to the heart of 
it,” the elder woman was saying. “ ‘Our 
heredity from God gives us the victory 
over weaknesses derived from our ances- 
tors,’ I once heard a preacher say. But 
after all why should we assume that his 
ancestors are any weaker than ours? He 
has only brought home to us in dramatic 
fashion, what the whole country is experi- 
encing all the time. It is primitive vigor 
and integrity that keeps stepping to the 
front. I’m proud to think that we all 
came from the clean middle classes, with 
perhaps a generation or two of leisure in 
between.” 

“It’s easier for you to say that than it 
would be for most of us,” laughed Miss 
Eveleth. “Because the generations have 
been a little more numerous in your case. 
We others are still only a little removed 
from the soil. We can’t afford to be any- 
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thing but sensitive about our aristocracy. 
We have to keep it under glass and insist 
that it shan’t be shaken as it was to- 
night.” 

“Nonsense, Marion! I know you well 
enough to see that you do not think any 
the worse, but rather the better of Judge 
O’Neil for what you’ve just seen.” 

The girl’s face grew white, and she 
peered out of the dark window into the 
night. 

“My opinion is,” cut in Mrs. Herries, 
“that skeletons ought to be kept in 
closets and not rattled in people’s faces. 
After they’ve once gotten out of their 
closets it’s almost impossible to shut them 
in again. In my books, this is the end of 
Judge O'Neil.” 

“It’s just the beginning of him in 
mine,” said Mrs. Carlton sharply. 

Mrs. Herries gave a cynical laugh and 
then gladly brought the discussion to a 
close. 

“Here we are at home. Would you ask 
your man to wait a moment until I suc- 
cessfully manipulate my latch key. My 
maid had a sick headache, and I told her 
that no one need wait up for me to-night.” 

A moment later the carriage disap- 
peared into the night, and Mrs. Herries 
and Miss Eveleth stood in the little hall. 
A sudden hush born of bewilderment fell 
upon them, for down the stairway there 
streamed an unexpected light, brilliant 
and inexplicable in a sleeping household. 
As they stood and listened, a sound of 
stealthy movement came from above. 
Mrs. Herries grasped Miss Eveleth’s arm 
convulsively, and her eyes shone with the 
excitement of one who loves adventure. 

“It’s a burglar, I know it is! keep per- 
fectly still! she whispered. 

The next instant she vanished into the 
darkness toward the dining-room, while 
the girl trembled and obeyed. And now 
the elder woman came as silently back. 
Something glittered in her hand—some- 
thing that she untwisted as she moved to- 
ward the stairs. 
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“Aunt Nana!” Marion caught her in 
agony, “Don’t, oh, don’t! Don’t go up. 
Let’s get out of the house and give the 
alarm !”? 

“Be still!” whispered the aunt angrily. 
“He’s vastly more to fear than I have. 
Let me alone!’ 

She wrenched herself away from the 
girl’s clutching hand, picked high her 
silken skirts that they might not rustle, 
and started steadily upward. After a 
moment’s agonized hesitation, Marion fol- 
lowed, to die the death, if need be, rather 
than let her aunt face it alone. 

At the head of the stairs, Mrs. Herries 
paused. There was dead silence in the 
room before her, then an abrupt noise, 
and out from the doorway came a man 
who moved toward her with an oath that 
was a threat. 

For a fraction of a second she gazed at 
him with stupefaction, then, even while his 
mouth was opened to speak, she flung up 
one white, bare arm, and the next instant 
the creature before her was a raging, fum- 
bling beast, with nostrils, eyes and throat 
full of red pepper. 

“Now scream!” shrieked Mrs. Herries 
to Marion. “Scream! It isn’t all gone 
yet! Ill give him some more!” 

And Marion screamed, up the hall and 
out of the windows. Mrs. Herries played 
a desperate game of blind-man’s buff 
with the man who groped and stumbled 
toward her, but was too helpless to pro- 
tect himself from her deadly shower, un- 
til the fumes of her own powder set her to 
sneezing, too. Then came the rush of 
half-dressed servants. A late passerby 
burst in from the street. Blear-eyed, and 
hitting out wildly, the intruder was bound 
and left a heap on the floor of Mrs. Her- 
ries’ dressing-room, while the rescuer from 
outside went to the police station, for this 
was in the days before the telephone. 

Then the two women, excited and trium- 
phant, found time to speak to each other, 
while the servants gathered in the hall to 
wait for the next chapter. 
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“Nana!” Marion exclaimed, “who would 
ever have believed that those fluffy little 
curls of yours covered the head of a her- 
oine. How did you ever dare to do it! 
Why, Nana, you are a regular war-song !” 

“Pooh!” said Mrs. Herries. “Dare! 
I’ve always longed to do it. Of course, I 
dared. If you’d thought of it you’d have 
dared too!” 

“Never!” exclaimed the girl fervently. 

“Well, perhaps not in this case,” her 
aunt sneered a little. “You are the kind 
that would dare anything to help a per- 
son you loved. I would dare anything to 
worst a person [ hated. That’s the dif- 
ference between us. But, Marion,” she 
went on solemnly, “didn’t you know him?” 

“Know him!” exclaimed the girl; “how 
should I know a criminal?” 

“T knew him in a flash, only I didn’t 
have time to think about it. Come and 
look at my captive!” 

She tucked her arm through the girl’s 
and drew her into the next room, where the 
helpless mass still underwent convulsive 
movements and swore and wheezed. As 
she looked at him the jubilant expression 
died out of Mrs. Herries’ face and some- 
thing like fury took its place. 

Suddenly she stooped. 

“What’s your name, my man?” she 
asked. 

He tried to peer at her through his 
swollen eyes. 

“None o’ your damn business,” he 
coughed. 

“Oh, isn’t it?” she said. “Isn’t it in- 
deed? I fancy it is!” She turned to 
Marion, shaking with excitement, and 
caught her by the shoulder. 

“Marion, come here—here,” she com- 
manded. 

“We've done more than all ‘Johnny’s’ 
advertisements and detectives, my dear. 
Look at him. It’s a coarse, dirty parody, 
isn’t it? But if it were shaved, and 


washed, and clothed, it might be a judge, 
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mightn’t it? What a pretty drama it 
will be if our judge has to preside at the 
trial of his double! Another pleasant 
family surprise! And to think that man, 
with such connections, dared to fancy him- 
self in love with me! Well, Providence 
has given my revenge into my hands,” she 
went on piously. “I’m as sure of the 
whole affair as if it had been shouted from 
the housetops—as it soon will be.” 

She was trembling so with passion that 
she hardly looked at the girl, who was 
staring down with whitening face at the 
wretched bundle. “Ah, there are wheels 
up the street. It must be the patrol 
wagon!” cried Mrs. Herries, and she 
swept from the room and downstairs. 
Marion hesitated not a moment after her 
flight. 

“Mike O’Neil!”’ she said sharply. 

“How—how’d you know?” he blurted 
out. 

Instantly her hands were deftly at work 
on the knots that held him. 

“I’m going to give you a chance to 
escape,” she said. “Don’t be caught. 
And if you are, don’t—in heaven’s name 
—give your own name. Never let your 
brother know that his own blood is such 
as you. If you’ve a spark of manhood 
left in you, don’t break your mother’s 
heart. She’s a good woman. They’re 
hunting for you. Don’t let them find 
you. Take the rope and let yourself out 
of this back window. This way! Can’t 
you see plainly? Here! Oh be quick! 
I’ll keep them as long as I can.” 

She was downstairs and in the midst 
of the excited group which flung open the 
door and explained things volubly to the 
incoming officers, but she lingered behind 
when the others accompanied the arm of 
the law to the upper room. She trembled 
and listened. She heard the sharp cry of 
distress from Mrs. Herries. Then she ran 
upstairs to join with the crowd in excla- 
mations about the jail-bird that had flown. 

















THE SEEING EYE AND THE UNHEARING EAR 


HOW THE ETERNAL SILENCE WHEREIN HE DWELLS AFFECTS THE 
MENTAL, MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DEAF-MUTE 


By Sarah Harvey Porter 


making the blind and the deaf twins. 

At least ninety-nine persons out of 
every hundred habitually confuse both the 
methods of instruction and the sense limi- 
tations of these two classes. Popular sym- 
pathy flows out to the blind rather than 
to the deaf, because total darkness is a 
state somewhat within the range of com- 
mon experience Dwelling in eternal Si- 
lence is a condition less easily imagined. 
The tremendous import of that Silence to 
mental, moral and spiritual culture is sel- 
dom grasped. 

The eye can never take the place of the 
ear. During the first twelve or fourteen 
years of normal life knowledge enters the 
mind, mainly, through the ear. The little 
deaf-mute is, therefore, a thousand times 
more isolated than the child who is born 
blind. In the domain of morals the un- 
educated deaf-mute’s isolation is made 
dangerous by the fact that the allure- 
ments to sin are mostly addressed to the 
eye, while its restraints, in youth at least, 
are mainly appeals to the ear. Moreover, 
the blind child, cultivating his hearing, is 
only going back to nature—to his fore- 
bears, the cave dwellers. Next to the 
search for food, listening for sounds is, 
perhaps, man’s strongest primal instinct. 
The deaf learner, dependent solely upon 
his eyes, has, of course, the first instinct, 
without the safeguard of the second. 

Teachers of the deaf, from the begin- 
ning, have been in the habit of question- 
ing their pupils about their pre-language 
thought. Many answers received are 
wholly untrustworthy. But after the chaff 


T= unthinking public insists upon 


is sifted from the wheat a few truths con- 
cerning the notions of the uneducated deaf 
are perfectly well established. The cases 
here cited are gathered only from reliable 
sources. They extend over a period of 
more than a hundred years. 

The little deaf-mute finds himself, when 
he first realizes that he is “other than the 
thing he sees,” dwelling in a world of 
pantomime. His brain is normal, and 
self-expression soon becomes a necessity. 
Therefore, he invents a language of signs 
which, with more or less vigor, according 
as his temperament is energetic or indo- 
lent, he imposes on his family circle. It 
is a poor enough language—dealing al- 
most wholly with concrete objects—but 
by it he can make his bodily wants 
known; like the cat or the dog, the deaf 
child may now tell when he is cold or hun- 
gry or thirsty. Unlike the cat or dog, at 
least so far as we know them, the deaf- 
born child tries often to ask for reasons, 
but he is not easily understood or, if un- 
derstood, he can not be answered in his 
self-invented gesture language. 

“I Why’d him but he wouldn’t Be- 
cause,” complained a little deaf boy who 
had been taught some language. 

For the deaf-mute the moral scale runs: 
pleasure—liking—good—right, and, an- 
tithetically, pain—dislike—bad—wrong. 
The untaught deaf-mute soon masters the 
two lowest notes: “TI like it” and “I don’t 
like it” become his categories. After a lit- 
tle, as his signs show, he makes a rude 
generalization to express good and bad. 
Very early the deaf child comes to know 
that his greatest “bad” has its seat in the 
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ear. He observes that the people about 
him “see with their ears” far more than 
even his busy, alert eyes can carry to his 
brain. A deaf boy, watching his relatives 
eagerly discussing ways and means in a 
family crisis, clamored with eyes, fingers 
and little swaying body to know what 
caused the excitement; but nobody was 
able to tell him, although father, mother, 
brother and sisters tried to do so. With 
a gesture of despair, the deaf child struck 
his ears a stinging blow and sighed, “Bad 
bad, bad!” then, sobbing, he ran from the 
room and hid himself in a lonely place. 

The second stage in the deaf-mute’s 
moral growth is a dim recognition of law 
as embodied in parental authority. Here, 
in nine cases out of ten, the deaf child is 
shamefully sinned against. He is either 
over-indulged to the point of personal 
helplessness or he is cruelly punished for 
“faults” when he has not the slightest 
idea of what fault is. The following 
reminiscence is typical : 

“Once, before I knew any language, I 
stole something. My mother whipped me 
very hard. I ran into the garden. I hated 
my mother in the house. I threw stones 
and broke several windows. I hoped one 
stone would hurt my mother because she 
hurt me.” 

The next case in which a mother 
wrought amendment through love stands 
almost alone: 

“Once, I stole some red fine tomatoes 
and pretty small things out of a neigh- 
bor’s garden to give my mother whom I 
loved best in the world. I ran home with 
the things in my apron. My heart beat. 
I signed to my mother that Mrs. S. sent 
her the vegetables. My face was hot-feel- 
ing. My mother went to Mrs. S.’s house. 
My mother found out that I stole. She 
took me on her lap. Her face looked very 
sorry. She pointed to the sky and made 
her face look more sorry. I thought she 
meant that the moon did not like to have 
me pick vegetables. I hated the moon. I 
was glad to plague the moon. I laughed. 


Then my mother cried. She hugged me 
very tight and cried so hard. I knew she 
cried because I picked Mrs. S.’s vege- 
tables. I was sorry for my mother. She 
made me kneel down and knelt beside me. 
I did not know she prayed, because I did 
not at that time know about God. But I 
was sorry to have my mother feel badly. 
I did not want to make her cry. I think I 
wanted to tell her I would not pick vege- 
tables again, but I am not sure of it. I 
did not know how to make a promise. I 
am troubled (confused) about it. I never 
stole again.” 

In connection with the allusion to the 
moon, it may be stated that the moon ap- 
pears to be the center of every untaught 
deaf-mute’s cosmogony. With only one 
exception, that I have been able to find, 
untaught deaf-mutes all resent the moon’s 
apparent supervisory attitude toward 
them. 

“When I went to my bed-room the moon 
shined in and laughed at me. I didn’t like 
it. I shook my fist at the moon.” 

“When I went to walk the moon chased 
me. I hated the moon. I made faces at 
the moon.” 

As a stimulant to undesirable emotions, 
the moon must exert considerable influence 
upon the moral life of the uneducated 
deaf. One little boy obeyed the impulse it 
is human to feel when persistently nagged. 
He tried to kill the nagger. 

“The moon went wherever I did. I 
hated the moon and I was afraid of it. My 
mother and I went to call on Mrs. Smith 
across the Potomac River. I was afraid of 
the moonbeams on the water. I said in 
signs that I was afraid to cross the bridge. 
My mother covered my eyes with her hand- 
kerchief so I could not see the moonbeams 
on the water. She held my hand tight. I 
asked Emma Smith to let me take John’s 
gun. She put cap and powder on the gun. 
I shooted at the moon. The gun made fire 
and smoke. The moon went behind clouds. 
I thought I had killed the wicked moon. 


I was very glad that the moon was dead.” 
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A little girl in the same class confessed 
to having tried blandishments on the 
moon. 

“T said, ‘Pretty moon, kind moon keeps 
us all when we are asleep.’” Then she 
adds, “It was not true. I was afraid.” 
Another writes : 

“The moon had no hair, body, arms, 
hands, neck, ears, and fingers. I pitied the 
moon because it had no body. I thought 
some wicked men killed out the moon’s 
body. I was seldom cross with the moon, 
only sometimes, because I did not like that 
the moon followed at me when I out.” 

One young deaf lady wrote, “I was 
terribly afraid of the moon before I came 
to school. Once my mother tried to tell me 
in signs that I would go to heaven after 
death if I were good and to a terrible 
place down below if I were bad. She 
pointed to the sky and to the earth. But, 
in spite of the sad expression on her face 
as she pointed downward, I preferred to 
run the risk of going to the bad place 
rather than face the moon at close range.” 

One of the most exceptional and inter- 
esting moon fancies of the deaf is related 
by Mr. Theophilus D’Estrella, a teacher 
of art in the California institution for the 
deaf. Left an orphan at an early age, lit- 
tle D’Estrella came, gradually, to believe 
that the moon was his dead mother. His 
guardian was a coarse, unsympathetic 
Mexican woman who treated him cruelly. 
Mr. D’Estrella tells his story in the third 
person. 

“Nothing stimulated the little boy’s 
curiosity like the moon. He was afraid of 
the moon, but he always loved to watch 
her. He noticed the shadowy face in the 
full moon. Then he supposed that she was 
a living being. So he tried to prove 
whether the moon was alive or not. It 
was, accordingly, done in four different 
ways. First, he shook his head in a zigzag 
direction, with his eyes fixed on the moon. 
She appeared to follow the motions of his 
head, now rising and then lowering, turn- 
ing forward and backward. The orb 
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seemed to follow him everywhere. He 
wondered why the moon appeared regu- 
larly. He thought she must have come 
out to see him alone. Then he talked to 
her in gestures and fancied that he saw 
her smile or frown. He found out he had 
been whipped oftener when the moon was 
visible. It was as if she were watching 
him and telling his guardian (he being an 
orphan boy) all about his bad capers. He 
often asked himself who she could be. At 
last, he became sure that she was his 
mother because while his mother lived he 
had never seen the moon. Afterward, 
every now and then, he saw the moon and 
behaved well.” 

The deaf child fears death. Black gar- 
ments, tears of grown people, the respect- 
fully lugubrious undertaker, his own iso- 
lation, the awful pallor and rigidity of 
one with whom, perhaps, he has laughed 
and romped, the mysterious burial all 
combine to strike terror to the lonely, 
groping soul of the little deaf spectator. 
He seldom thinks that he, too, must die. 

The belief that animals and even trees 
can understand signs is very common 
among deaf children. Thunderstorms are 
enjoyed, amazingly, by the deaf. They 
feel the vibrations and think they hear. 
They find the lightning beautiful. One 
girl reports quite a Jove-like conception: 
“T thought a very big man with a long, 
white beard, was angry and made the 
thunder shake the earth.” 

Whether or not the untaught deaf- 
mute has an intuitive conscience is a diffi- 
cult point upon which to pass judgment. 
In most cases he seems not to have. In a 
few instances something like conscience 
certainly appears, as may be seen in the 
following extract from a letter written by 
Mr. D’Estrella to Dr. William James: 

“T was an adept in theft when a child. 
I could steal some small things easily, most 
things without being detected. Yet my 
friends or some other person knew from 
hearing my steps that I had taken some- 
thing, usually eatables. But I never con- 
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fessed it even by threats, nay, by ready 
force. The habit was mainly owing to a 
condition of hunger. This was an excusa- 
ble necessity, I say. I was often ill-fed at 
home. It meant punishment for staying 
away too long. This stung me dearly to- 
ward stubbornness, and I became worse 
and worse. I began to find a new kind of 
pleasure in being out at night, because I 
could see more vicissitudes of evil amid the 
scenes of dissipation peculiar to the early 
days of California, then before the sixties. 
I was as a moth midst the dazzling lights 
of the night revels. I became quite a noc- 
turnal being. In this way I contracted 
many bad things in my abandoned youth, 
a period of about four years. The influ- 
ence of this evil has still retained some fas- 
cinating, but unhealthful influence over 
my imagination. On’ this account I some- 
times ask myself, with a certain sense of 
mystery and gratitude, if I had left school 
twenty years ago, and gone somewhere for 
a living, what might have become of me? 
I have been connected with this school 
thirty-one years. My long, homelike stay 
prevented me from ever returning to that 
life. 

“T shall say how I was cured of steal- 
ing. I frequented a meat shop. The good- 
natured butcher let me go about at large. 
I happened to see some money in a box be- 
hind the counter. I thought of getting 
some little money there. So I went back 
and crept slowly to the box and took a 
dime. I feasted on its worth of candy. 
Fond of sweets I was. I stole another dime 
in a few days. I wanted more money, so 
I stole a quarter of a dollar. My con- 
science worked up as though saying that 
it was too much; I knew that it cost two 
dimes and one-half dime together. As 
long as I had it with me I felt peculiarly 
unhappy. I spent all of it and saw how 
much more of a good time I could have 
with one of greater value. I did not come 
back to the shop so soon for the money. 
About once a week I stole a quarter. That 
never ‘forgotten morning I wanted a 


quarter. While behind under the counter 
I was about to put my hand into the box. 
The man opened it. I was quite fright- 
ened but remained still. I would not leave, 
but waited and slipped my hand into the 
box. So nervous was I that I took what- 
ever piece I could touch first. I took one 
and from the size of the piece thought it 
was a quarter. I made haste to the nearest 
grocery store and asked for candy. I 
put the money on the counter. It was 
gold, ten dollars! I felt as though I were 
a fish out of water, with my eyes shooting 
out. At once I took it back and ran out. I 
could see nothing but gold everywhere. 
My heart beat. Did I know that I was 
guilty? If so, how could I know? Simply 
by seeing that I had stolen too much. Al- 
though I did not know the relative value 
of gold, I knew that gold was worth more 
than silver, was bright and heavy and 
could be had only by the rich. I felt that 
it was too much for me. How could I get 
rid of the gold? I ran and ran with the 
gold in my hand until I returned to my 
senses. Then I ran to the confectionery 
and bought much candy, regardless of the 
consequences about the change. The man 
looked surprised, yet knowing that I was 
deaf, he might not suspect anything 
wrong. He gave me the change all in 
silver, many halves. I was quite bewil- 
dered but I tried well to be still. The silver 
was too heavy for me to carry easily. The 
conscience came, saw, and conquered. I 
went some ways with caution and hid all 
the money under a saloon. I felt free. I 
thought of going to the minstrels in the 
évening. When the time came I went back 
for the money. I found it all gone. I was 
momentarily disappointed, but in fact, I 
felt happier than sorry for conscience’s 
sake. Strange to say, anybody, even the 
butcher, never gave me to understand that 
I had been suspected of the theft. Still 
more strange, I never stole money again. 
Besides, I did not steal as many other 
things, particularly food, as I used to. 
My conscience must have become keen 
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enough. It began developing more and 
more, mainly owing to the influence of the 
inoon. The moon was full when I found 
the money. You already know my cos- 
mogony in regard to the moon.” 

Dr. James says of this narration: 

“Mr. D’Estrella’s reminiscences help to 
settle the question of whether moral prop- 
ositions are intuitive or not. He begins 
life a thief, with, as he says, ‘no intuitive 
conscience at all,’ and yet with a knowl- 
edge that what he does is an outward so- 
cial offense, since he must needs do it se- 
cretly. At last he is converted to honesty 
—by what? Not by the teachings of 
others, not by detection and punishment, 
but by the very magnitude of his own 
crimes. He steals so much that the burden 
becomes too heavy to bear. It sobers him, 
and a success which would have turned an 
immoral or an unmoral boy into a con- 
firmed criminal produces in him a reaction 
toward honesty—the fun of thieving 
stopped as soon as the ill-gotten gold 
piece saddled him with so important a re- 
sponsibility that even his moon mother in 
the sky grew mixed up with the affair.” 

“Why did you steal Mary’s glass of 
jelly?” I asked a deaf girl who had been 
but a short time in school. 

“Because I was hungry to eat it,” was 
the laconic reply given with a wondering 
smile that implied. ‘Could any reason be 
better? Why multiply foolish questions, 
O pedagogue?” 

Even if the deaf-mute reaches, as D’Es- 
trella did, the place where bad deeds taste 
bad, he never, uninstructed, gets any far- 
ther than renunciation because of the un- 
pleasant taste. The thought of atonement 
—reparation for wrong doing, it is safe 
to say, has never yet suggested itself to 
the mind of any untaught deaf-mute. 
Temperamentally, as Dr. James points 
out, little D’Estrella was not an immoral 
boy. Yet the thought of carrying the 
stolen money back to its owner never once 
entered the child’s head. “I never con- 
fessed any theft even by ready force,” 
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Mr. D’Estrella tells us. Repentance, 
atonement, forgiveness of injuries, belong 
to a stage of moral development which no 
untaught deaf-mute, probably, ever has 
reached, or ever will reach. That higher 
stage of development, however, the deaf- 
mute attains almost at a bound with the 
mere rudiments of instruction. His eager- 
ness “to do right,” his longing to practice 
the moral precepts set before him by his 
teacher, may well shame hearing learners. 
Dr. Mott gives one or two interesting ex- 
amples of the untaught deaf-mute’s 
speedy change in moral attitude from 
barbarism, pure and simple, to sweet ethi- 
cal tolerance. “A little boy,” she says, 
“managed to convey this story to the class 
by halting signs and rude drawings: 

“**T had a very bad little baby sister; 
she was just learning to walk, she crawled 
outdoors ; she stood and began to walk,— 
like this (tottering with outstretched 
arms). She picked up a stone and threw 
it at me. It struck my cheek and the blood 
ran. In three days my baby sister was 
sick; she was sick four days; then she 
shut her eyes and lay still. They put her 
in a box. They made a hole in the ground. 
They put dirt on the box and heaped it 
up and stamped it down. She can never 
get out. And I stood by and watched, and 
I threw a stone on, too. The blame be on 
her.’ 

The youngest child of a new class died 
early in the term, and Miss Mott writes: 

“The general impression seemed in- 
eradicable from his school-fellows’ minds 
that he died as a retribution for his sins. 
‘He made you so much trouble,’ they 
would reply to my pitying comments; ‘he 
ran around all the time ; he tipped over his 
beads ; he scratched our papers; he would 
not write; he did not know anything; he 
played all the time—and he sucked some 
poison berries. He was new and ignorant. 
The blame be on him.’ ” 

“Then for a time,” adds Miss Mott, 
“the children seemed to forget him, and 
when his name was revived in the spring 
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it was with a new accompaniment of toler- 
ation and compassion.” Later some of the 
children asked the teacher if she remem- 
bered “the sweet little baby boy who died 
when they were all new and ignorant.” 
Then they added: “He was so pretty and 
had such bright eyes and was always 
laughing. He skipped about like a little 
bird, and often tore our work,—but we 
did not scold him,—he was so little and 
sweet, and his mother was dead.” 

Dr. Mott says: 

“T consider this rapid transition from 
barbarism to civilization one of the most 
interesting phases of the deaf child’s de- 
velopment. It is the miracle of education 
that the wild, undisciplined, unfeeling, un- 
thinking little savages who are brought to 
the institution every fall become so soon 
and so quickly organized into an orderly 
and happy community. No iron discipline 
is used; every one acquainted with the 
deaf knows that this would be worse than 
useless. The characteristic of the revolu- 
tion is that it is not only a peaceful but a 
pleasant one. The child with his inherited 
predilections for order and discipline, even 
in his rebellious entrance into an organi- 
zation, is ready to meet its requirements 
half way, and to admire its symmetry as 
soon as he comprehends it. It is because 
each deaf child presents in his tutelage 
an epitome of the socialization and organ- 
ization of the human race that it is to us a 
significant chapter in education.” 

The belief that man naturally worships 
some unknown power receives no confirma- 
ation from the spiritual and moral experi- 
ence of the untaught deaf-mute. There is 
no case on record where an uneducated 
deaf-mute has felt the need of such wor- 
ship or comprehended it. Church-going is 
usually considered, what it sometimes is, 
merely a dress parade. 

“T thought people went to the meeting- 
house to show their best clothes to each 
other and the minister.” 

Sometimes, though, there is a dim glim- 
mering in the untaught deaf-mute’s mind 


that the assumption of a kneeling attitude 
may help one out of a tight place. 

Mr. Theodore Kiesel, a successful deaf- 
mute teacher in the Kendall School at 
Washington, D. C., gives an interesting 
account of his first prayer. 

One day a playmate of an adventurous 
turn of mind proposed to little Kiesel, in 
signs, that he should join him in going to 
see something exciting that was to happen 
far away from home. The promised ex- 
citement proved to be a circus and the re- 
sult was a little lost deaf and dumb boy 
on a lonely road miles from home, hungry 
and scared. 

“What was I to do? I stood there cry- 
ing and looking around. All of a sudden 
came before my mind the pictures of 
kneeling children that I had seen in the 
Sunday-school room and at home. 
Though at the time I looked at them I 
had hardly given them a thought, now I 
remembered them as vividly as if I saw 
them before me. Their clinched hands and 
the intense expressions on their faces told 
the story plainer than words. They, too, 
had evidently wandered away from home 
and got lost in the country. Then I 
thought of what my mother used to do at 
home. I remembered how, whenever she 
was in trouble or sorrow, she would repair 
to her bed-room and kneel by the open 
window. After that she would come out 
of her room and go about her household 
duties again with a different look on her 
face—a look of cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion. I imagined that if I only assumed 
the attitude of the children in the pictures 
and of my mother when she was in trouble 
I should find some way out of my present 
bad predicament. So down I knelt in the 
middle of the dusty road. I made no 
signs. Not a single thought, even, came 
into my head. Yet I arose strengthened 
and hopeful.” 

A few moments later a friendly wood- 
vender picked up the boy, fed him and 
took him home to his mother. Mr. Kiesel 
says: 
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“T never doubted, as a child, that my 
safe arrival home was wholly due to my 
attitude, for I did not know enough to ex- 
press myself in words. Truly, I have 
since often thought: 


‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed. 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.’ ” 


The only case on record of an untaught 
deaf-mute seeking to penetrate the deeper 
mysteries of the universe is that of Mr. 
Melville Ballard, a teacher in the Kendall 
School at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ballard’s recollections deal so inti- 
mately with some of the problems that 
underlie man’s morality that extracts may 
well be quoted here. 

“T believed the sun and the moon to be 
two round flat plates of illuminating mat- 
ter, and for those luminaries I entertained 
a sort of reverence on account of their 
power of heating and lighting the earth. 
I thought from their coming up and go- 
ing down the sky in so regular a manner, 
that there must be a certain something 
having power to govern their course. I 
believed the sun went into a hole in the 
west and came out of another in the east, 
traveling through a great tube in the 
earth, describing the same curve as it 
seemed to describe in the sky.” 

Melville Ballard was described by one 
of his former teachers as a boy of superior 
mind and great inventive ability. He came 
from old Puritan, New England stock. 
He gives a further account of his childish 
attempts to read the riddle of the uni- 
verse. His father, in order to develop the 
deaf boy’s powers of observation, took 
him frequently to the country. Mr. Bal- 
lard says: 

“T have a vivid recollection of the de- 
light I felt in watching the different 
scenes we passed through, observing the 
various phases of nature, both animate 
and inanimate, though we could not, owing 
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to my infirmity, engage in conversation. 
It was during those delightful rides, some 
two or three years before my initiation 
into the rudiments of written language, 
that I began to ask myself the question, 
How came the world into being? When 
this question occurred to my mind, I set 
myself to thinking it over a long time. 
My curiosity was awakened as to what 
was the origin of human life in its first 
appearance on the earth, and also the 
cause of the existence of the earth, sun, 
moon and stars. 

“T remember at one time when my eye 
fell upon a very large rotten old stump 
which we happened to pass in one of our 
rides, I asked myself, ‘Is it possible that 
the first man that ever came into the world 
rose out of that stump? But that stump 
is only a remnant of a once noble, mag- 
nificent tree, and how came that tree? 
Why, it came by only beginning to grow 
out of the ground just like those little 
trees now coming up.’ And I dismissed 
from my mind, as an absurd idea, the con- 
nection between the origin of man and a 
decaying old stump. 

“T think I was five years old when I be- 
gan to understand the descent from par- 
ent to child and the propagation of ani- 
mals. I was nearly eleven when I entered 
the institution where I was educated, and 
I remember, distinctly, that it was at least 
two years before this time that I began to 
ask myself the question as to the origin 
of the Universe. My age was then about 
eight or nine years. When I had occu- 
pied myself with this subject, the origin 
cf the world, a considerable time, I saw it 
was a matter much greater than my mind 
could comprehend, and I remember well 
that I became so appalled at its mystery 
and so bewildered at my inability to grap- 
ple with it that I laid the subject aside 
and out of my mind, glad to escape being, 
as it were, drawn into a vortex of inex- 
tricable confusion.” 

But this little deaf descendant of a 
Puritan Judge could not so easily forget 
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important matters. Mr. Ballard adds: 
“Though I felt relieved at this escape, 
yet I could not resist the desire to know 
the truth, and I constantly returned to the 
subject again and again. In this state of 
perplexity I hoped all the time to get at 
the truth, still believing that, the more 
thought I gave to the subject the more 
my mind would penetrate the mystery. 
Thus was I tossed like a shuttle-cock, re- 
turning to the subject and recoiling from 
it till I came to school.” 

The adult uneducated deaf-mute is a 
most lonely and pathetic figure—a pre- 
historic man bewilderedly groping his way 
through twentieth century civilization. 

At the age of fifty-five years R. (tried 
in North Carolina in 1860) was indict- 
ed for the murder of his half-brother 
by shooting. R. was wholly untaught. 
He had inherited some property which was 
managed by a guardian. His mother was 
not living at the time the murder was com- 
mitted. A lower and the Supreme Court 
both acquitted R. on the ground that, 
since he could not be made to understand 
the proceedings at the trial, he was not 
morally responsible for his act. Some of 
the testimony at the trials gives a curious 
glimpse into the moral chaos of the poor 
creature’s soul. 

A millwright testified : 

Had been acquainted with the prisoner 
for over thirty years; thought he was a 
man of sense; that he knew right from 
wrong ; that he had mechanical skill. Gave 
an instance in which the prisoner made 
some valuable suggestions by signs as to 
the manner in which cogs should be placed 
in a wheel. Thought it was doubtful 
whether he could understand the trial. 
Don’t think he could be informed that he 
was to be tried by twelve men. 

H. B. testified : 

Prisoner exhibited good powers of 
mind. On one occasion he gave some 
workmen instruction by signs in regard 
to leveling water without the spirit level. 
Witness thought the prisoner’s plan was 
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much easier and more expeditious than 
the spirit level. On another occasion he 
showed that he had an idea of how a mill- 
wheel should be made. Again, when a 
mill-dam was nearly completed the pris- 
oner warned the workmen in signs that if 
they did not make it stronger, it would be 
washed away by a freshet, which proved 
to be the case. After his mother’s death 
the prisoner left his stepfather’s house, 
and spent most of his time fishing and 
hunting. 

Mr. G. testified: 

After leaving his stepfather’s house, 
the prisoner first lived beside an old log 
with leaves for his bed for several months. 
Moved from there to an old barn on my 
brother’s land. The barn was very cold 
and open. Prisoner left the barn when the 
big snow came and built himself a small 
hut in an old field. It was about four feet 
high, with boards on the poles for a roof ; 
the door was near the ground, cut in the 
shape of a crib door, and about large 
enough for a person to creep in and out. 
Did not see him during the hard winter. 
Examined the place after he had been 
brought to jail. The fireplace was on the 
outside; the floor was covered with straw. 
Don’t think the prisoner has any knowl- 
edge of right and wrong; don’t think he 
has any idea of God or of future rewards 
and punishments, or of moral responsibil- 
ity. Has no respect for the Sabbath. 
Don’t think he could be made to under- 
stand the process of the trial nor which 
was judge or which was jury. Don’t 
think he could understand the mora] qual- 
ity of an action—could be taught to know 
right and wrong as a dog does, no more. 

R. seems to have had a rude sense of 
justice : 

“He stocked guns, mended traps, etc., 
for people in the town and always gradu- 
ated his prices for such service according 
to what he thought was their ability to 
pay.” 

The final quarrel between R. and his 
victim was about some hens’ nests which 
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the deaf-mute had placed near a fence be- 
longing to his half-brother. The latter re- 
moved the nests and R. shot him for do- 
ing so. Nearly all the records of murder 
trials in which uneducated deaf-mutes 
have figured as principals tell the same 
story—killing in believed defense of per- 
son or property. R. showed not the slight- 
est remorse for his deed. 

No greater contrast could be imagined 
than that between Melville Ballard—the 
cultured gentleman, the beloved teacher, 
the respected citizen, and R., the uncouth, 
uneducated, outcast deaf-mute murderer. 


Yet, in the beginning, the two deaf-born 
boys were similarly endowed. Each was 
inventive. Each was eager to trace cause 
and effect. Each showed traits of gener- 
osity and willingness to help others. But 
to one, at the right time, came education. 
The other dwelt in mental and moral dark- 
ness all his life. The logical outcome of 
such darkness was an evil, an awful deed. 

Ancient philosophy and theology dealt 
hardly with deaf-mutes. St. Augustine 
denied them salvation. But to-day, when 
there are at least a million of them in the 
world, there is no longer need to deny them. 








THANATOPSIS 
By Allan Updegraff 


FLURRY of color, a ripple of sound, 

A scurry of shapes in the speckled shade; 
A whispering stir on the browning ground 

Of dene and dingle and hill and glade; 
A flutter of sprites ‘twixt earth and sky— 
"Tis the time for the summer-old leaves to die. 


Gladly they die, these short-lived things ; 
They have robed them in purple and scarlet and gold; 
They have broken their bonds and taken wings, 
And they play on harps with gossamer strings, 
And dance on the violet wold; 
And when their play with the winds is done, 
They lie all day and bask in the sun. 


And glad they lived, these small-lived things; 
They filled their niche in the master-plan; 
In nature’s course they had their birth, 
In nature’s course they proved their worth, 
And now that the end of life she brings, 
Greater their joy than when life began; 
They clap their hands in the gentle air, 
And nestle down to the good brown earth 
As if it were well to be there. 


L’Envoi. 
Friend, let us cease to vex the eternal Why; 
Tis very good to live; better, perhaps, to die. 














| “ COMIN’ HOME THANKSGIVIN’ 


By James Ball Naylor 


i: clean fergot my rheumatiz— 

Hain’t nary limp n’r hobble; 

I’m feelin’ like a turkey-cock — 
An’ ready ’most to gobble; 

I’m workin’ spry, an’ steppin’ high—- 
An’ thinkin’ life worth livin’. 

Fer all the children’s comin’ home 
All comin’ home Thanksgivin’. 


There’s Mary up at Darby Town, 
An’ Sally down at Goshen, 
An’ Billy out at Kirkersville, 

An’ Jim—who has a notion 
That Hackleyburg’s the very place 
Fer which his soul has striven; 
They’re all a-comin’ home ag’in— 
All comin’ home Thanksgivin’. 


Yes—yes! They’re all a-comin’ back; 
There ain’t no ifs n’r maybes. 

The boys ’ll fetch the’r wives an’ kids; 
The gals, the’r men an’ babies. 

The ol’ place will be upside-down; 
An’ me an’ Mammy driven 

To roost out in the locus’ trees— 


When they come home Thanksgivin’. 
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Fer Mary she has three ’r four 
Mischeevous little tykes, sir, 
An’ Sally has a houseful more— 
You never seen the like, sir; 
While Jim has six, an’ Billy eight— 
They'll tear the house to flinders, 
An’ dig the cellar out in chunks 
An’ pitch it through the winders. 


The gals ’ll tag me to the barn; 
An’ climb the mows, an’ waller 
All over ev’ry ton o’ hay— 
An’ laugh an’ scream an’ holler. 
The boys ’Il git in this an’ that; 
An’ git a lickin’—p’r’aps, sir— 
Jest like the’r daddies used to git 
When they was little chaps, sir. 


But—lawzee-me!—w’y, I won’t care. 
I’m jest so glad they’re comin’, 

I have to whistle to the tune 
That my ol’ heart’s a-hummin’. 

An’ me an’ Mammy—well, we think 
It’s good to be a livin’, 

Sence all the children’s comin’ home 


To spend the day Thanksgivin’. 
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A CASE OF ATAVISM 


By L. M. Montgomery 


always the signal for a gathering of 

the Penhallows. From the utter- 
most parts of the earth they would come 
—Penhallows by birth, and Penhallows 
by marriage, and Penhallows by ancestry. 
Morecombe was the ancient habitat of the 
race and Penhallow Grange, where “old” 
John Penhallow lived, was a Mecca to 
them. 

As for the family itself, the exact kin- 
ship of all its various branches and rami- 
fications was a hard thing to define. Old 
Uncle Julius Penhallow was looked upon 
as a wonder because he carried it all in his 
head and could tell on sight just what re- 
lation any one Penhallow was to any other 
Penhallow. The rest made a blind guess 
at it for the most part, and the younger 
Penhallows let it go at loose cousinship. 

In this instance it was Alice Penhallow, 
daughter of “young” John Penhallow, 
who was to be married. Alice and her 
wedding pertain to this story only in so 
far as they furnish a background for Lu- 
cinda; hence, nothing more need be said 
of her. 

On the afternoon of her wedding day 
—the Penhallows held to the old-fash- 
ioned custom of evening weddings—Pen- 
hallow Grange was filled to overflowing 
with guests who. had come there to have 
tea and rest themselves before going down 
to “young” John’s. Many of them had 
driven fifty miles. In the big autumnal 
orchard the young fry foregathered and 
chattered. Upstairs, in “old” Mrs. 
John’s bedroom, she and her married 
daughters held high conclave. “Old” 
John had established himself with his 
sons and sons-in-law in tke parlor, and 
the three daughters-in-law were making 
themselves at home in the blue sitting- 


[a marriage of a Penhallow was 


room, ear-deep in harmless family gossip. 
Lucinda and Romney Penhallow were also 
there. 

Thin Mrs. Nathaniel Penhallow sat in 
a rocking-chair and toasted her toes at 
the grate, for the brilliant autumn after- 
noon was slightly chilly and Lucinda, as 
usual, had the window open. She and 
plump Mrs. Frederick Penhallow did 
most of the talking, Mrs. George Penhal- 
low being rather out of it by reason of her 
newness. She was George Penhallow’s 
second wife, married only a year. Hence, 
her contributions to the conversation were 
rather spasmodic, hurled in, as it were, by 
dead reckoning, being sometimes appro- 
priate and sometimes savoring of a view 
not strictly Penhallowesque. 

Romney Penhallow was sitting in a cor- 
ner, listening to the chatter of the women, 
with the inscrutable smile that always 
vexed Mrs. Frederick. Mrs. George won- 
dered within herself what he did there 
among the women. She also wondered 
just where he belonged on the family 
tree. He was not one of the uncles, yet 
he could not be much younger than 
George. “Forty, if he is a day,—but a 
very handsome and fascinating man,” was 
Mrs. George’s mental dictum. “I never 
saw such a splendid chin and dimple.” 

Lucinda, defiant of merciless sunlight 
and reveling in the crisp air, sat on the 
sill of the open window behind the crim- 
son vine leaves, looking out into the gar- 
den where dahlias flamed and asters broke 
into waves of purple and snow. The 
ruddy light of the autumn afternoon gave 
a sheen to the waves of her brown hair and 
brought out the exceeding purity of her 
Greek outlines. 

Mrs. George knew who Lucinda was 
—a cousin of the second generation and, 
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in spite of her thirty-five years, the 
acknowledged beauty of the whole Pen- 
hallow connection. She was one of those 
rare women who keep their loveliness un- 
marred by the passage of years. She 
had ripened and matured but she had 
not grown old. The older Penhallows 
were still inclined, from sheer force of 
habit, to look upon her as a girl, and the 
younger Penhallows hailed her as one of 
themselves. Yet Lucinda never aped girl- 
ishness; good taste and a strong sense of 
humor preserved her amid many tempta- 
tions thereto. She was simply a beauti- 
ful, fully developed woman, with whom 
Time had declared a truce, young with a 
mellow youth that had nothing to do with 
years. 

Mrs. George liked and admired Lu- 
cinda. Now, when Mrs. George liked and 
admired any person it was a matter of 
necessity with her to impart her opinions 
to the most convenient confident. In this 
case it was Romney Penhallow to whom 
Mrs. George remarked sweetly: 

“Really, don’t you think our Lucinda 
is looking remarkably well this fall?” 

It seemed a very harmless, inane, well- 
meant question. Poor Mrs. George might 
well be forgiven for feeling bewildered 
over the effect. Romney gathered his long 
legs together, stood up, and swept the un- 
fortunate speaker a crushing Penhallow 
bow of state. 

“Far be it from me to disagree with the 
opinion of a lady—especially when it con- 
cerns another lady,” he said as he left the 
blue room. 

Overcome by the dominant satire in his 
tones, Mrs. George glanced at Lucinda. 
Behold, Lucinda had squarely turned her 
back on the party and was gazing out 
into the garden with a very decided flush 
on the snowy curves of her neck and 
cheek. Then Mrs. George looked at her 
sisters-in-law. They were regarding her 
with the tolerant amusement they might 
bestow on a blundering child. Mrs. George 
experienced that subtle prescience whereby 


it is given us to know that we have put our 
foot in it. She felt herself turning an 
uncomfortable brick-red. What Penhal- 
low skeleton had she unwittingly jangled? 
Why, oh, why was it such an evident 
breach of the proprieties to praise Lu- 
cinda? 

Mrs. George was devoutly thankful 
that a summons to the tea-table rescued 
her from her mire of embarrassment. The 
meal was spoiled for her, however; the 
mortifying recollection of her mysterious 
blunder conspired with her curiosity to 
banish appetite. As soon as possible after 
tea she decoyed Mrs. Frederick out into 
the garden and in the dahlia-walk sol- 
emnly demanded the reason of it all. 

Mrs. Frederick indulged in a laugh 
that put the mettle of her festal silk seams 
to the test. 

“My dear Cecilia, it was very amus- 
ing,” she said a little patronizingly. 

“But why?” cried Mrs. George, re- 
senting the patronage and the mystery. 
“What was so dreadful in what I said? 
And who is this Romney Penhallow who 
mustn’t be spoken to?” 

“Oh, Romney is one of the Bridgeleigh 
Penhallows,” explained Mrs. Frederick. 
“He is a lawyer over there. He is a first 
cousin of Lucinda’s and a second cousin 
of George’s—or is he? Oh bother! You 
must go to Uncle Julius if you want 
genealogy. I’m in a chronic muddle con- 
cerning Penhallow relationships. ' And, 
as for Romney, you can speak to him 
about anything you like except Lucinda. 
Oh, you innocent! To ask him if he 
didn’t think Lucinda was looking well! 
And right before her, too! Of course 
he thought you did it on purpose. That 
was what made hfm so savage and sar- 
castic.” 

“But why?” persisted Mrs. George, 
sticking tenaciously to her point. 

““Hasn’t George told you? Why, it is 
our family romance. Lucinda and Rom- 
ney are in love with each other. They 
have been in love with each other for fif- 
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teen years. And in all that time they 
have never once spoken to each other!’ 

“Dear me!’ murmured Mrs. George, 
feeling the inadequacy of mere language. 
Was this a Penhallow method of court- 
ship? “But why?” 

“They had a quarrel fifteen years ago,” 
said Mrs. Frederick patiently. -‘“Nobody 
knows how it originated or anything else 
about it except that Lucinda. was in the 
wrong. We know that because Lucinda 
herself admitted it to us afterward. But, 
in the first flush of her rage, she told Rom- 
ney that she would never speak to him 
again as long as she lived. And he said 
he would never speak to her unless she 
spoke first—because, you see, as she was 
in the wrong she ought to make the 
first advance. And they never have 
spoken. Everybody in the connection, I 
suppose, has taken turns trying to rec- 
oncile them but nobody has succeeded. 
I don’t believe that Romney has ever so 
much as thought of any other woman 
in his whole life, and certainly Lucinda 
hasn’t thought of any other man. And 
Romney said once that if Lucinda would 
say just one word, no matter what it was, 
even if it were something insulting, he 
would speak, too, and beg her pardon for 
his share in the quarrel—because then, 
you see, he would not be breaking his 
word. He hasn’t referred to the matter 
for years, but I presume that he is of 
the same mind still. And they are just 
as much in love with each other as they 
ever were. He’s always hanging about 
where she is—when other people are there, 
too, that is. He avoids her like a plague 
when she is alone. That was why he was 
stuck out in the blue room with us to-day. 
There doesn’t seem to be a particle of re- 
sentment between them. If Lucinda 
would only speak—but that Lucinda will 
not do!” 

“Don’t you think she will yet?” said 
Mrs. George. 

Mrs. Frederick shook her head sagely. 
“Not now. The whole thing has hard- 
ened too long. Her pride will never let 


her speak. We used to hope she would 
be tricked into it by forgetfulness or ac- 
cident—we used to lay traps for her— 
but all to no effect. It is such a shame, 
too! They were made for each other. Do 
you know, I get cross when I begin ic 
thrash the whole silly affair over like this. 
Doesn’t it sound as if we were talking of 
the quarrel of two school-children? Of 
late years we have learned that it does not 
do to speak of Lucinda to Romney. He 
seems to resent it.” 

“He ought to speak,” cried Mrs. 
George, warmly. “Even if she were in 
the wrong ten times over he ought to over- 
look it and speak first !”’ 

“But he won’t. And she won’t. You 
never saw two such determined mortals. 
They get it from their grandfather on 
the mother’s side—old Absalom Gordon. 
There is no such stubbornness on the 
Penhallow side. His obstinacy was a 
proverb—actually a proverb, my dear. 
Whatever he said he would stick to if 
the skies fell. He was a terrible old 
man to swear, too,” added Mrs. Fred- 
erick, dropping into irrelevant reminis- 
cence. “He spent a long while in a min- 
ing camp in his younger days and he 
never got over it—the habit of swearing, 
I mean. It would have made your blood 
run cold, my dear, to have heard him go 
on at times. He couldn’t help it; he tried 
to, but he used to say that profanity came 
as natural to him as breathing. It used 
to mortify his family dreadfully. For- 
tunately none of them took after him in 
that respect. But he’s dead—and one 
shouldn’t speak ill of the dead. I must 
go and get Mattie Penhallow to do my 
hair. I would burst these sleeves clean 
out if I tried to do it myself, and I don’t 
want to dress over again. You won’t be 
likely to talk to Romney about Lucinda 
again, my dear Cecilia?” 

“Fifteen years!” murmured Mrs. 
George helplessly to the dahlias. “Dear 
heart and soul, think of it! Oh, these 
Penhallows !” 

Meanwhile, Lucinda, serenely uncon- 
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scious that her love-story was being 
mouthed over by Mrs. Frederick in the 
garden, was dressing for the wedding. 
Lucinda still enjoyed dressing for a fes- 
tivity for the mirror still dealt gently 
with her. Moreover, she had a new dress ; 
a new dress—and especially one as nice 
as this—was a rarity with Lucinda, who 
belonged to a branch of the Penhallows 
noted for being chronically hard-up. In- 
deed, Lucinda and her widowed mother 
were positively poor, and hence a new 
dress was always an event in Lucinda’s 
existence. An uncle had given her this 
one—a beautiful, perishable thing, such 
as Lucinda would never have dared to 
choose for herself, but in which she rev- 
eled with feminine delight. 

It was of pale green voile—a color 
which brought out admirably the ruddy 
gloss of her hair and the clear brilliance 
of her skin. When she had finished dress- 
ing she looked at herself in the long mir- 
ror with frank delight. Lucinda was not 
vain, but she was quite well aware of the 
fact of her beauty and took an impersonal 
pleasure in it, as if she were looking at 
some finely painted picture by a master 
hand. The form and face reflected in the 
glass satisfied her. The puffs and dra- 
peries of the green voile displayed to per- 
fection the full but not overfull curves of 
her fine figure. Lucinda lifted her arm 
and touched a red rose to her lips as she 
looked at the graceful slope of her shoul- 
der and the splendid line of chin and 
throat with critical approval. She noted, 
too, how well the gown became her eyes, 
bringing out all the deeper color in them. 
Lucinda had magnificent eyes. Once Rom- 
ney had written a sonnet to them in which 
he compared their color to ripe blueber- 
ries. This will not sound poetical to you 
unless you know or remember just what 
the tints of ripe blueberries are—duskly 
purple in some lights, clear slate in oth- 
ers, and yet again in others the misty hue 
of early meadow violets. 

“You really look very well,” remarked 
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the real Lucinda to the mirrored Lucinda. 
“Nobody would think you were an old 


maid. But you are. Alice Penhallow, 
who is to be married to-night, was a child 
of five when you thought of being mar- 
ried fifteen years ago. That makes you 
an old maid, my dear. Well, it is your 
own fault and will continue to be your 
own fault, you stubborn off-shoot of a 
stubborn breed !”” 

She flung her train out straight and 
pulled on her gloves. 

“T do hope I won’t get any spots on this 
dress to-night,” she reflected anxiously. 
“Tt will have to do me for an evening 
dress for a year at least—and I have a 
creepy conviction that it is fearfully spot- 
table. Bless Uncle Matthew’s good un- 
calculating heart! How I would have de- 
tested it if he had given me something 
sensible and useful and ugly—as Aunt 
Emily would have done.” 

They all went to “young” John Pen- 
hallow’s at early moonrise. Lucinda 
drove over the two miles of hill and dale 
with a youthful second cousin, by name 
Carey Penhallow. The wedding was quite 
a brilliant affair. Lucinda seemed to per- 
vade the social atmosphere and every- 
where she went a little ripple of admira- 
tion trailed after her like a wave. She 
was undeniably a belle, yet she found her- 
self feeling faintly bored and was rather 
glad than otherwise when the guests be- 
gan to fray off. 

“I’m afraid I’m losing my capacity 
for enjoyment,” she thought. “Yes, I 
must be growing old. That is what it 
means when social functions begin to bore 
you.” 

It was that unlucky Mrs. George who 
blundered again. She was standing on 
the veranda when Carey Penhallow 
dashed up. 

“Tell Lucinda that I can’t take her 
back to the Grange. I have to drive Mark 
and Cissy Penhallow to the station to 
catch the one o’clock express. There will be 
plenty of chances for her with the others,” 
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At this moment George Penhallow, 
holding his rearing horse with difficulty, 
shouted for his wife. Mrs. George, all in 
a flurry, dashed back into the still crowd- 
ed hall. Exactly to whom she gave her 
message was never known to any of the 
Penhallows. But a tall girl in pale green 
organdy—a Marchman from Bridgeleigh 
—told her family as a joke the next morn- 
ing how a chubby little woman in a bright 
pink fascinator clutched her by the arm, 
gasped out, “Carey can’t take you; he 
says you’re to look for some one else,” 
and was gone before she could answer or 
turn round, 

Thus it was that Lucinda, when she 
came out to the veranda steps, found her- 
self unaccountably deserted. All the 
Grange Penhallows were gone; Lucinda 
realized this after a few moments of be- 
wildered seeking, and she understood that 
if she were to get to the Grange that 
night she must walk. Plainly there was 
nobody to take her. 

Lucinda was angry. It is not pleasant 
to find yourself forgotten and neglected. 
It is still less pleasant to walk home alone 
along a country road, at one o’clock in 
the morning, wearing a pale green voile. 
Expecting to drive back, Lucinda was not 
prepared for such a walk. She had noth- 
ing on her feet save thin-soled shoes and 
her only wraps were a flimsy fascinator 
and a short coat. 

“What a guy I shall look, stalking 
home alone in this rig,” she thought 
crossly. 

There was no help for it unless she 
confessed her plight to some of the stran- 
ger guests and begged a drive home. Lu- 
cinda’s pride scorned such a request and 
the admission of neglect it involved. No, 
she would walk, since that was all there 
was for it; but she would not go by the 
main road to be stared at by all and sun- 
dry that might pass her. There was a 


short cut by way of a lane across the 
fields ; she knew every inch of it although 
she had not traversed it for years. 
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She gathered up the green voile as 
closely as possible, slipped around the 
house in the kindly shadows, picked her 
way across the side lawn, and found a 
gate which opened into a birch-bordered 
lane where the frosted trees shone with a 
silvery-golden radiance in the moonlight. 
Lucinda flitted down the lane, growing 
angrier at every step as the realization of 
how shamefully she had been treated came 
home to her. She believed that nobody 
had thought about her at all, which was 
worse than positive ill-treatment. 

As she came up to the gate at the lower 
end of the lane a man who was leaning 
over it started, with a quick intake of his 
breath, which, in any other man than 
Romney Penhallow or for any other wom- 
an than Lucinda Penhallow, would have 
been an exclamation of surprise. 

Lucinda recognized him with a great 
deal of annoyance and a little relief. She 
would not have to walk home alone. But 
with Romney Penhallow! Would he think 
she had contrived it so purposely? 

Romney silently opened the gate for 
her, silently latched it after her, and si- 
lently fell into step beside her. Down 
across a velvety sweep of field they went; 
the air was frosty, calm and still; over 
the world lay a haze of moonshine and 
mist that converted Morecombe’s prosaic 
hills and fields into a shimmering fairy- 
land. 

At first Lucinda felt angrier than ever. 
What a ridiculous situation! How the 
Penhallows would laugh over it! As for 
Romney, he, too, was angry with the trick 
impish chance had played him. He liked 
being the butt of an awkward situation 
as little as most men and certainly to be 
obliged to walk home over moonlit fields 
at one o’clock in the morning with the 
woman he had loved and never spoken to 
for fifteen years was the irony of fate 
with a vengeance. Would she think he 
had schemed for it? And how the deuce 
did she come to be walking home from the 
wedding at all? 
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By the time they had crossed the fields 
and reached the wild cherry lane beyond 
it Lucinda’s anger was mastered by her 


_ saving sense of humor. She was even 


smiling a little maliciously under her fas- 
cinator. 

The lane was a wonderful spot where 
the moonlight fell through the arching 
boughs and made a mosaic of silver light 
and clear-cut shadow for the unfriendly 
lovers to walk on. On either side was the 
hovering gloom of the woods and around 
them a great silence unstirred by wind or 
murmur. Midway in the lane Lucinda 
was attacked by a sentimental recollec- 
tion. She thought of the last time she and 
Romney had walked home _ together 
through this very lane, from a party at 
“young” John’s. It had beer moonlight 
then, too, and they had walked hand in 
hand. Just here by the big gray beech 
he had stopped her and kissed her. Lu- 
cinda wondered if he were thinking of it, 
too, and stole a look at him from under 
the lace border of her fascinator. But he 
was striding moodily along with his hands 
in his pockets and his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, passing the old beech with- 
out a glance at it. Lucinda checked a 
sigh, pettishly gathered up an escaped 
flutter of voile, and marched on. 

Past the lane a range of three silvery 
harvest fields sloped down to Peter Pen- 
hallow’s brook—a wide, shallow stream 
bridged over in the olden days by the 
mossy trunk of an ancient, fallen tree. 
When Lucinda and Romney arrived at 
the brook they gazed at the brawling wa- 
ter blankly. Lucinda remembered that 
she must not speak to Romney just in 
time to check an exclamation of dismay. 
There was no tree! There was no bridge 
of any kind over the brook ! 

Here was a predicament! But before 
Lucinda could do more than despairingly 
ask herself what was to be done now Rom- 
ney answered—not in words, but in deeds. 
He coolly picked Lucinda up in his arms, 


as if she had been a child instead of a full- 


grown woman of no mean avoirdupois, 
and began to wade with her through the 
water. Lucinda gasped helplessly. She 
could not forbid him and she was so 
choked with rage over his daring that she 
could not have spoken in any case. Then 
came the catastrophe. Romney’s foot 
slipped on a treacherous round stone, 
there was a tremendous splash—and Rom- 
ney and Lucinda Penhallow were sitting 
down in the middle of Peter Penhallow’s 
brook ! 

Lucinda was the first to regain her feet. 

About her clung in heartbreaking limp- 
ness the ruined voile. The remembrance 
of all her wrongs that night rushed over 
her soul and her eyes blazed in the moon- 
light. 

“You damned idiot!” she said in a voice 
that literally shook with rage. 

Romney meekly scrambled up the bank 
aftor her. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Lucinda,” he said, 
striving with uncertain success to keep a 
suspicious quiver of laughter out of his 
tone. “It was wretchedly clumsy of me— 
but that pebble turned right under my 
foot. Please forgive me—for that and 
other things.” 

Lucinda deigned no answer. She stood 
on a flat stone and wrung the water from 
her petticoats and the poor green voile. 
Romney surveyed her apprehensively. 

“Hurry, Lucinda,” he entreated. “You 
will catch your death of cold.” 

“T never take cold,” answered Lucinda 
with chattering teeth. “And it is my 
dress I am thinking of —was thinking of. 
You have more need to hurry. You are 
sopping wet yourself, and you know you 
are subject to colds. There—come.” 

Lucinda picked up the stringy train 
which had been so brave and buoyant five 
minutes before and started up the field at 
a brisk rate. Romney came up to her and 
slipped his arm through hers in the old 
way. For a time they walked along in 
silence. Then Lucinda began to shake 
with inward laughter. She laughed si- 
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lently for the whole length of the field 
and at the line fence between Peter Pen- 
hallow’s land and the Grange acres she 
paused, threw back the fascinator from 
her face, and looked at Romney defiantly. 

“You are thinking of—it,” she cried. 
“And I am thinking of—it. And we will 
go on thinking of—it—at intervals for 
the rest of our lives. But if you ever 
mention—it—to me I will never forgive 
you, Romney Penhallow.” 

“T never will,’ Romney promised. 
There was more than a suspicion of 
laughter in his voice this time, but Lu- 
cinda did not choose to resent it. She did 
not speak again until they reached the 
gate of the Grange. Then she faced him 
solemnly. 

“Tt was a case of atavism,” she said. 

At the Grange almost everybody was in 
bed. What with the guests straggling 
home at intervals and hurrying sleepily 
off to their rooms nobody had missed Lu- 
cinda, each set supposing she was with 
some other set. Mrs. Frederick, Mrs. 
Nathaniel and Mrs. George alone were 
up. The perennially chilly Mrs. Na- 
thaniel had kindled a fire of chips in the 
blue room grate to warm her feet before 
retiring, and the three women were dis- 
cussing the wedding in subdued tones 
when the door opened and the stately form 
of Lucinda, stately even in the wreck of 
the green voile, appeared, with the damp 
Romney behind her. 
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“Lucinda Penhallow!’ gasped they one 
and all. 

“T was left to walk home,” said Lu- 
cinda coolly. “So Romney and I came 
across the fields. There was no bridge 
over the brook and when he was carrying 
me over he slipped and we fell in. That 
is all. No, you know I never take cold— 
don’t worry, Cecilia. Yes, my dress is 
ruined, but that is of no consequence. 
Romney, do go and take off those wet 
clothes of yours immediately. I am go- 
ing straight to bed. No, thank you, Ce- 
cilia, I don’t care for a hot drink. Good 
night.” 

When the door closed on the pair the 
three sisters-in-law stared at each other. 
Mrs. Frederick, feeling herself incapable 
of expressing her sensations originally, 
took refuge in a quotation: 


“Do I sleep, do I dream, do I wonder 
and doubt? 

Is things what they seem or is visions 
about?’ ” 


“There will be another Penhallow wed- 
ding soon,” said Mrs. Nathaniel with a 
long breath. “Lucinda has spoken to 
Romney at last.” 

“Oh, what do you suppose she said to 
him?” cried Mrs. George. 

“My dear Cecilia,” said Mrs. Freder- 
ick, “we shall never know.” 


And they never did know. 


AMONG THE ROCKS 


By John Elliot Bowman 


O stream is there whose waters foam beflecked 

The storm accustomed boatman terrify 

But has some land-locked pool whose depths reflect 
The cloudless azure of the brooding sky. 
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By Jean Cowgill 


net on the old mountain’s snow-hid 

head. Down here where the aspens 
quiver is yet the dusk of dawn. Now the 
coppery sunlight’s shafts shoot straight 
across the open. Deeper shades lie close 
down farther in the canyon. Amble on, 
Pendennis; can’t you see a girl’s impa- 
tience? 

Sweet mistress, how is a bronco to know, 
when she has never the same two nibbles 
of alfalfa hay one after the other? 

Don’t talk of alfalfa hay, Pendennis; 
why did they keep me so late at the school, 
until all its purple shaded, rippling glory 
was gone? Look yonder; old Sol plucks 
hard at Mother Mountain’s laces! 
Ragged rents show her old bald head 
through. Pouf! the bonnet’s in frag- 
ments and tumbling westward through the 
blue. Rack along, Pendennis, or we 
shan’t make the spring by six. 

Sweet mistress, trust a pony when he’s 
climbed the trail every day since the 
meadow’s stubble was made. 

Saucy horse, wise little horse. Stop a 
minute ’til I set my skirt straight. What 
can a girl do else when she sings all day 
blithe songs for a man (a man, Penden- 
nis, only a man), and his ears catch only 
the melody and trills; never once the har- 
mony’s deep sounding? Rack along, Pen- 
dennis, and tell me as we jog. 

Sweet mistress, when the filly is in the 
pasture and spring comes breathing warm 
upon the land, striding over the plains, 
setting down the cactus blooms and shoot- 
ing stars, a bronco nickers, nickers, and 
never once lets up. 

Flick, fleck! Is the lesson read for me? 
Flick ; fleck! Don’t jump. The whip has 
but a tickle cracker. It would not harm 
that butterfly idly drifting where the 
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yucca bloom lifts up its sleepy waxen 
head. From the way he circles around in 
such slow dignity, a nugget to a copper 
cent there’s a gay young lady butterfly 
in the bloom’s enticing depths. It’s the 
manner of them all, from a man to a 
mouse. ‘Isn’t it a shame that it’s only we 
poor women that have to deck ourselves 
so wondrously, all in fluffy gown with 
swirling skirts or riding habits that fit as 
if we’d worn them always? Pendennis, 
put that ear forward. Tell me, why does 
a girl wear her very best riding habit 
when she knows there is no one to see? 
There, the butterflies sail away toward the 
red-willow thicket. Her heart beats a 
million a minute as she flutters on besides 
his yellow and black dignity. Doesn’t a 
pony understand her speech? Tell me, 
Pendennis, is she a happy butterfly? 
Sweet mistress, she’s a flicker in the 
morning sunlight. When the frost folds 
up her two yellow wings so they stay 
stuck fast a bronco nibbles bunch grass. 
And a girl is a foolish creature if she 
stretches out her hand toward to-morrow 
before to-day kisses her good night. It’s 
nothing but kisses the days have ever 
given me until now, when every day we 
clip our way over the west divide and 
down the cattle trail to the spring. Seven 
miles by six means setting off at five and 
a fib each day beside. It’s dreadful, Pen- 
dennis, that fib, when a girl has never, 
since she was seven and didn’t really know 
what a fib was, told one. Then what’s it 
all for? A Man, who looks at us with un- 
reading eyes from beneath his som- 
brero’s broad brim. It was not so last 
year when he taught me to sit your broad 
little back. Then he lingered after the 
others were gone and looked at us. Some- 


thing has happened. He’s changed, Pen- 
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dennis. He won’t see us with the eyes that 
we want him to see with. We'd never tell 
him that; oh, no! We’re too rich and 
proud. We’ve been to school. We’re al- 
most nineteen. Stop it! I almost lost my 
balance. Haven’t you any _ sense? 
Couldn’t you see that if you shied when 
I was crying I’d fall right down into 
that cactus-bed? There is no other cactus- 
bed between here and the ranche house. 
I'd have to explain, wouldn’t I? What 
should I say? Pendennis, I love you, but 
the truth must be told. You’re not well- 
bred. Your mother was a lady, but your 
father—Oh, he was a scraggly, shock- 
maned cayuse, who’d never even seen the 
inside of a corral, but galloped the 
plains over with never a thought of even 
a barbed-wire fence. That’s how he came 
to his end—in a barbed-wire fence. The 
busters were after him out in the big 
south pasture. They meant to shut him 
up and try to civilize him. He ran like 
the wind. They were on all sides of him. 
At the fence he made no stop, but ran 
straight in. It was cruel, Pendennis— 
the wires twisted about his legs—he’d 
never even known a lasso—he kicked and 
struggled. With every kick the cruel 
barbs cut deep into his pony flesh. They 
crowded around, but not a man dare touch 
the wires. So mighty were his struggles 
that the post fifty yards away was shaken 
in its socket, and the wires threshing this 
way and that meant wounds to the man 
that dared come near. At last, with one 
great kick he sent a barb keen as a needle 
clean across the front of his neck just 
above his sturdy-muscled chest, which had 
been cut again and again. He moved only 
once or twice after that. When they told 
me the story, I did not care. It was a 
good end—much better than being shut 
up in a corral or ridden to death by the 
men on the ranges. 

He was your father, Pendennis; but 
your mother, I think, was always ashamed 
of the marriage she’d made. I remem- 


ber it well that first morning I saw 
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you. I was only twelve—it was just after 
we had come to the ranch—father came in 
before I was up and told me you were out 
in the corral. Such a wabbly-kneed colt 
as you were—all legs and ears. I wanted 
to kiss you right there, but Betty, your 
mother, squealed and laid back her ears 
and made a fine kick at me that came near 
being my death. I have forgiven you for 
your mother, Pendennis; you’re my best 
horse love, though sometimes I wish you 
were a trifle more handsome. No other 
horse could call himself pinto and stand 
steady in my affections. Rack along now! 
Here’s where the trail grows steep! Jog- 
gety-jog! Oh, but your withers rise and 
fall in sharp accents! On any other 
horse *twould be agony. That gait of 
yours is your only patrimony. Lady 
Betty was a trotter. Cross that with your 
shock-maned father’s gallop and you have 
the rack that pleases me most. Penden- 
nis, let’s cut across the buffalo grass 
slope, where your hoof-beats make no 
sound, and strike the trail again close to 
the top of the divide. We can talk, Pen- 
dennis, when there is no sound to disturb 
—talk about the things that are nearest 
our hearts. We’re not ashamed when 
we’re all alone where no one can hear and 
no one can see. Listen now, good little 
horse; tell your mistress, what did he 
whisper in your ear day before yesterday 
when he stood with his right arm thrown 
round your neck and laid his head against 
your shaggy head? I didn’t see his lips 
move, but I know from the story that was 
in his eyes he told you something that 
was meant for me. Oh, that pride of his! 
How can we break it down, Pendennis? 
We’d rather our father never struck pay 
dirt. What’s the use of an old hole in the 
side of a mountain when the gold that’s 
in it shuts out the man we can’t forget? 
How many years ago was it that we went 
to live up there in the camp? So long 
ago I’ve almost forgotten it quite—all 
but the buckskin dolly he made me. The 
girls at school used often to laugh a’ my 
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dirty buckskin baby. They marveled 
that it never left my room. They would 
have marveled more if they’d known the 
reason I kept it and how every night it 
lay under my pillow, nestled down warm 
and close. 

That summer, Pendennis, I was so lit- 
tle I did not know what a horse was nor 
even a burro. It was up at the camp. We 
lived there because father wanted to dig 
and mother went where he chose. There 
wasn’t a dolly in all a big-eyed little 
girl’s world, up there among the pines, 
where the red-shirted miners shoveled bits 
of their souls out on the dump with the 
dirt. He got together the buckskin and 
thongs (I am not sure but he killed the 
deer and tanned the hide) and made me 
my baby. “Isabelle Eliza,” I called her. 
He said it was just right and suited her 
finely. All that summer she.was my treas- 
ure. Out under the pines we sat quiet and 
listened to their song—*‘Angels singing,” 
I said it was, and Isabelle Eliza quite 
agreed. She drank her tea from acorn 
cups. Such a time as we had in pulling 
them off before the nuts were ripe. It 
was fun to watch them get brown. We 
wanted the frost, we longed for it, just 
so those cups could come off easily. We 
didn’t care how many crops of corn and 
potatoes there were to be killed in the land 
that was over beyond the mountains; all 
we cared for was plenty of acorn cups so 
Isabelle Eliza could have all the dishes 
she needed. 

Sometimes we went traveling into the 
heart of Thimble-berry Land. But those 
broad leaves were not thimble berries; 
they were too high over our heads when 
we were five, to be anything but “palms.” 
It was absurd to think that the moss-car- 
peted earth under our feet belonged to 
Dead Man’s Gulch. It was “tropics.” 
We liked to say it over and over, Isabelle 
Eliza and me. We learned it from a big 


beautiful book with pictures that were as 
many-colored as the sumachs and birch in 
autumn. He bought it for us, Pendennis, 
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that book, once when he’d been across the 
plains to the railroad. And how our 
heart beat when he showed us the place 
where a redskin’s bullet had plowed its 
little path through the gay colored bind- 
ing. He laughed when he showed us— 
Isabelle Eliza and me—the dreadful fur- 
row that bullet had made. We didn’t 
quite know, but we fancied we knew what 
would have happened if the bullet had not 
hit just there. Pendennis, what’s the mat- 
ter with me? I’m getting quite choky in 
the throat when I think of how.he took 
my little.fat face in his two brown hands 
and put his own so his gray eyes were 
quite level with mine. ‘“You’d have missed 
me, little girl, if the redskins had scalped 
me,” he said, and laughed while he said it. 
Yet even while he laughed, he drew me 
quite close, so my brown curly head lay 
against his shoulder. He drew a long 


_breath and kissed me softly once or twice 


on the crown of my head. 

I wish I were a little girl again, Pen- 
dennis! ‘Then there’d be no harm in his 
kissing me'as he did that day when I was 
only five. Mother laughed because he 
loved me so, and father did, too. Jim 
Evans cracked a joke or two, “Why don’t 
you go back to the States and get you a 
wife?” he said; “a kid cf your own is the 
thing.” He answered them nothing but 
to hold me tighter. When I looked at his 
face I saw it was saddened. 

That night I sat on the cabin floor and 
played with my buckskin baby. The fire- 
light flickered and flamed up the stick 
chimney. We were always wondering— 
Isabelle Eliza and I—when the fire would 
burn through the white clay daubing that 
made the hard inside. On the outside, we 
always thought the chimney looked like a 
tall little cabin just made for Isabelle 
Eliza and me. Mother never lighted the 
candles—the fire was always too bright. 
They did not know that we listened as we 
sat there and played in the fire-glow. He 
told mother a story. We understood, 
though they never dreamed it. 
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Pendennis, how could she ever do it, 
break his heart and send him out alone to 
the mining camp so that he might forget? 
That was the story he told. We sat quite 
still, Isabelle Eliza and me. His voice 
quivered. Sometimes it was little more 
than a whisper. He tried to keep his lips 
from quivering, too. That made them set 
together in a straight line when he had 
finished the story and sat staring into the 
fire that had died down until it was only 
a bed of yellow-red coals with the black 
growing over them. The cabin was in 
shadow then. “Poor boy,” said mother, 
and reached out with her thin white hand 
and stroked his sun-bronzed hair. At 
that, we turned around—Isabelle Eliza 
and me—and crept up close to his booted 
feet. For once, he did not notice. His 
head drooped on his chest, so we could see 
the clear white of his forehead above the 
brown line that showed how far his som- 
brero came down. It was then, although 
I was only five, that I saw the white thin- 
ness of mother’s hand and the sadness of 
her face. In a moment he jumped to his 
feet and leaned over to ‘throw another 
pitch pine knot on the dying fire. It 
burned like tow. Soon there were no dark 
corners. When he turned around the 
shadows that were on his face had gone 
with the shadows that had been in the 
corners. “Jump,” he said and held out 
his two hands. How strong they were as 
I clasped them with my baby fingers— 
Isabelle Eliza was flung into mother’s lap. 
I gave a mighty bound and landed with 
my solid little knees set square on his 
shoulder. He tossed me high above his 
head. I never once feared. His arms were 
strong and his eye sure. 

We’re almost at the edge of the buffalo 
grass slope, Pendennis. Beyond are the 
rocks that hurt your stubby little hoofs. 
Is mistress unkind that she urges you 
along till your sides heave and your heart 
goes chugety-chug? It’s the memories. 
All these years they have kept me at 
school, they haven’t amused me enough to 
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make me forget. Isabelle Eliza is as dear 
to me now as she was when I was five. 
Deep down in my heart I’ve always hated 
that girl who sent him away and was so 
cruel. Yet, Pendennis, I love her as well 
as hate, for if she’d loved him and kept 
him for her very own, he’d never have 
been in Dead Man’s Gulch nor made me 
the buckskin baby. 

It was only a little time—a month, 
maybe two; the snow comes early up there 
in the camp—when the whole of the 
mountain lay wrapped in velvety white 
and down in the gulch the drifts were ten 
feet deep. So cold was the air that father 
came in from the mine one morning with 
his ears frozen white. He moaned about 
it, as a man will, and made much ado over 
the cough that came with the cold. 
Mother looked at him with tired eyes 
when she’d been up the whole of two 
nights. Before we knew the whole camp 
was down. Only three out of the sixteen 
miners that were digging into the ground 
with their hopes and getting out nothing 
but disappointments, were able to care for 
the sick. One thing was the matter with 
all. Whatever their strength—strong 
men they were, too, and hardy—nine 
thousand feet above the sea, the mountain 
pneumonia killed them. 

Father pulled through. In a week he 
was well, but one morning mother looked 
at me with her brown eyes, bright from 
the fever. She lay on the bed in the third 
of the cabin that was made into another 
room by a calico curtain stretched across. 
When she lifted her thin hand, so weak 
was she that it fell and was lifted no more. 
All that day -wandered from the window 
to the bed and back again to the window, 
with Isabelle Eliza held close in my arms. 
At the window I pressed my nose flat 
against the pane and watched the snow- 
flakes as they settled and whirled and 
danced like things alive, so many millions 
of them that I could not see the trail nor 
tell where Thimble-berry Land had been. 
If you had asked me, Pendennis, we could 
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not have told—lIsabelle Eliza and I—why 
a great fear was upon us or why our eyes 
filled with salty water or why our throats 
choked so dreadfully. 

When the dusk fell we were afraid to 
go into the room through the calico cur- 
tain where our mother lay with her eyes 
so big and bright and her face white as 
those snowflakes we watched settling and 
whirling and dancing. 

When she asked for.us, we went obedi- 
ently enough and stood beside the bunk. 
We even put our arms around her slender 
neck and laid our cheek against hers and 
tried to kiss her on the mouth, but we 
were only five, and her eyes were so bright 
and her hands so strangely cold when they 
touched us, that we could not, even 
though she who lay there was our mother, 
forget that strange fear. As soon as we 
could we went back into the other part of 
the cabin and sat down on the big sand- 
stone hearth before the dancing fire. 

We were quict then—more quiet than 
we had been that night when he told 
mother his story of the girl in the far-off 
east-land who sent him away. 

One after another the men who were 
yet well, or those who had not been sick, 
opened the door of the cabin softly and 
came in. They all asked the same question 
and they all got the same answer. Then 
they stood around before the fire or sat 
down on the big awkward chairs that 
father had made. One even offered to sit 
up that night. Father shook his head. 

“T’ll stay with her,” he said, and his 
voice had something in it I had never 
heard before. 

Jim Evans had a watch—the only man 
in the camp who had. He looked up at 
the clock ticking away so loudly, measur- 
ing off the minutes as though they were 
nothing, and compared the two; that is 
why I remember the time. 

“Nine o’clock,” he said. I wondered 
now he said it so plainly. His beard was 
a full twelve inches long and from the 
way his mustache came down to meet it, 
there seemed no way for his words to get 
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through. Then Dick opened the door, 
more softly even than had the others. 
Father came out from where he had been 
beside the bunk. 

“It’s no use,” said Dick. “The wires 
are all down; they can’t get a message 
through until the snow drifts are melted, 
and that won’t be ’til spring.” 

Father said not a word; he held Dick’s 
hand as if he would never let it go and 
laid his head on Dick’s shoulder. “It’s my 
fault,” he said, “I should have sent her 
away where there are doctors vhen one is 
sick and not kept her in this God-for- 
saken camp the long winter through.” 

No one paid any attention to Isabelle 
Eliza and me. Dick went in with father 
and the booted and bearded miners waited 
in front of the fire while the clock ticked 
the minutes into hours. 

Then Dick came out from under the 
calico curtain and straight across the 
floor to me. 

“Come and see mother, Comfort,” he 
said. That was the name that mother had 
given me and it came from his lips easily. 
He picked me up in his two strong arms 
and carried me in—Isabelle Eliza and 
me. On the edge of the bunk he set me 
down with my face toward hers propped 
up high on the pillows, built up with 
coats under them. All the fever-red was 
gone out of her face. There was no more 
brightness in her eyes but the fear that 
was over me grew worse as I saw the glaze 
and the dimness that were there instead. 
She lifted her two thin hands and opened 
her lips that were blue-white but no sound 
came. Dick came and knelt down beside 
the bunk while father stood over in the 
corner with his head turned away and did 
not look. 

“Put your arms around mother’s neck, 
Comfort,” said Dick, and took her two 
stiffening hands, one in each of his, and 
laid them around me. I did what he asked, 
although the stiffness in her fingers 
frightened me when I felt it. When her 
hands were clasped she could not loosen 
them. My head was laid so that it fitted 
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in the hollow under her chin and my curls 
were all about her face. Only a moment I 
lay there; then I felt her arms slowly 
dropping. Dick lifted me up and held me 
in his arms once more. She turned her 
glazed eyes so that she could dimly see 
him. 

“T’ll take care of her, Mrs. Blair,’ he 
said. Father got my little white night- 
gown out from under the pillow on my 
own little bunk. He made it up into a 
neat little bundle. Dick carried me out 
through the calico curtain partition and 
set me down in front of the fire again. 
The miners reached out one after another 
with their big toil-hardened hands and 
patted my head, though they said noth- 
ing. Soon Dick came out again from un- 
der the calico curtain with his buffalo 
overcoat over his arm. He laughed a little 
as he wrapped me up in it—Isabelle Eliza 
still held fast in my arms. He gave me 
the little night-gown bundle to hold, then 
opened the cabin door and carried me out 
into the darkness and the whirling snow. 
It was all I could do to breathe, so close 
was I wrapped in the buffalo coat. I 
could hear his breath come and go in 
great gasps as he trudged through the 
snow up the side of the mountain. There 
was no fear in my heart now; the thing 


that I dreaded was left behind. When he — 


opened his own cabin door and set me 
down, I had no memory of the fear. I 
laughed and thought it fun that he should 
have brought me there. 

After he had unwrapped me from the 
big buffalo coat he stirred up the ashes in 
the cabin fireplace and blew the embers so 
that the pitch pine kindlings he had laid 
on were soon in a blaze. 

“Am I going to stay here to-night?” 
said I. 

“You’re going to stay here two or 
three days, Comfort,” said he. 

“And not go back to our own cabin to 
see mother when she’s sick ?” 

“You’re going to be my little Com- 
fort.” With that, he set me down on the 
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bunk and began untying my shoes. His 
hands were as deft as ever my mother’s 
had been. So neatly he braided my hair 
that I did not miss the care I had always 
known. After he had tucked me in with 
the red and gray blankets warm around 
me, he knelt down by the side of the bunk 
and questioned as foolish parents will. 

“Whose girl are you, Comfort?” 

“Yours,” I murmured, so sleepy that 
my eyes did not care to look at him, “‘and 
father’s,” I added, half in apology, “and 
mother’s.” At that he kissed me and stood 
upon his feet quickly. 

Once in the night I wakened and flung 
out my arm. In an instant he was beside 
me. 

“Don’t be afraid, Comfort.” 

“I’m not,” I said and went to sleep 
again. 

Next day there was no more falling of 
the big white snowflakes. The sky was 
blue and the sun shone. Most of the 
morning I stood at the window with Isa- 
belle Eliza held fast in my arms. Some- 
thing in Dick’s face told me that if I 
asked questions he would not answer; so 
all the hours of daylight through I won- 
dered and made no sign. That night it 
was the same, only my pillow was wet 
with tears—though I did not tell him, 
only Isabelle Eliza. There was another 
clear day; again I stood at the window. 
Dick called to me to come, but I would not 
go; I only stood there big-eyed and won- 
dering. 

“The men are coming,” I called to 
Dick. He came and stood at the window, 
too. They toiled up the mountain side. 
Between them they carried a strange bur- 
den—I had never seen a box like it be- 
fore—and carried it very tenderly. 

“They’ve dug out the trail,” said I. 
On either side of the strange little proces- 
sion that moved so slowly upward, the 
snow lay banked hip high. When they 
came nearer I saw that those of the miners 
who carried the strange pine box wore no 
hats, but walked with ,their eyes set to- 
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ward some spot farther up the mountain 
side. Just in front of Dick’s cabin they 
paused a moment to rest. 

“‘What is in the box they carry?” said I. 

“Nothing,” said Dick. I felt his two 
lithe brown hands close over my baby 
fingers. Isabelle Eliza dropped to the 
floor. I paid no attention; the fear had 
come over me again. It seemed at that 
moment that the cold of the white snow 
was there, even in Dick’s cabin. The bur- 
den was heavy that the men carried. 
From the straggling little line of a dozen 
cabins at the bottom of the gulch to the 
place where the men had paused was a 
steep and hard climb. Jim Evans took out 
his bright red handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. A moment it fluttered against 
the white of the snow, then he put it in 
his pocket again. Dick lifted me up so 
that I might see better. Our two heads, 
his tawny haired and mine as brown as 
chestnuts, were close together, though we 
spoke no word as the men lifted the 
strange long box which they had set down 
while they rested and went slowly out of 
sight on their way up the mountain side. 

“How blue the sky is!’ I said to Dick, 
“and how brightly the sun shines.” 

He made no answer that might have 
chimed in with our ten minutes’ watching 
of the strange little procession. A half- 
hour after we sat on the cabin floor in 
front of the fire-place and he told me 
stories of the fairies who’d been prisoners 
in the wood until the flames set them free 
and they went sailing upward in the 
blackest depths of the smoke. 

“They’re free,” he said. I laid Isabelle 
Eliza prone across my lap and looked at 
him with all the questionings F could. 

“When some one is shut up, away from 
the sky and the birds and the trees or any 
of the things they love, it’s a prison,” 
said Dick. 

“And when the fire burns into their 
prison so they can get out, they’re free?” 
said I. 

Dick looked at me long. “That’s it— 
that’s what freedom 1s,” he said at last. 
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But he told me no more tales of the fire- 
fairies. 

It was days and days before I knew the 
truth. Dick kept me there in the cabin. 
After the third day there was no desire in 
my heart to ask the meaning of his silence, 
when I wanted to go home and told him so. 

Then there was the morning when 
father came up to the cabin. I stood be- 
side Dick and held Isabelle Eliza hard in 
my arms but was afraid to go to my own 
father. Even when he lay sick from the 
mountain pneumonia, his face had not 
been so pale as it was when he stood just 
inside the door and looked at me there be- 
side Dick with the sunlight flecking me 
over with bits of gold as it shone down be- 
tween the needles on the pine that was 
just in front of the cabin. 

“You’re going home now, Comfort,” 
said Dick and once more made up my lit- 
tle night-gown bundle. There was no 
snow whirling nor any biting gale blown 
hard in our faces as we followed the trail . 
down the mountain side to father’s cabin. 
Dick held me back a moment as we stood 
on the pine log door-step. 

“See those little balls-of-feather clouds 
tumbling away above the canyon walls, 
Comfort?” he said. I looked but the 
clouds had no interest for me. It was only 
to do what Dick bade that I looked. 

Father pulled down the hasp and 
opened the cabin door. My child feet 
were heavy with dread, but bravely I 
planted them over the threshold and in- 
side the cabin so they could close the door. 
There I stood, struck with the emptiness 
that was around me. Neither Dick nor 
father spoke. They left me to fathom 
that cruel emptiness of the cabin as I 
might. When the silence and the waiting 
were more than my little soul could en- 
dure, I clasped Isabelle Eliza tighter in 
my arms. On tiptoe, I walked across the 
floor and lifted the calico curtain. Only a 
scarlet blanket lay over the bunk—the big 
bunk, not the one where I slept. Silently 
father and Dick passed under the calico 
curtain, too. There the three of us stood 
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and stared at the empty bunk. Father 
broke down then; he stroked my hair and 
kissed my face and my baby hands, re- 
gardless of Isabelle Eliza, and fairly 
clutched me in his arms and called me his 
little girl, all he had left—his Comfort. 

Flick, fleck! I meant it for a cut. The 
coppery sunlight shafts strike half-way 
down the mountain. We'll miss Elijah 
and his morning watering. My handker- 
chief is a wet little ball. It was years ago 
when I was five and who shall say that 
a soul is not free when the fires have 
burned away the earth? Flick, fleck! I 
meant that the whip should hurt. If I 
had my silver spur, I'd dig it hard in 
your sides. You’re tired, Pendennis, but 
when the saddle is off there is rest for you. 
For me there is nothing but to search out 
the meaning of the thoughts that have 
clung round me all these years. Why 
should we care when a man’s grown in- 
different? Why should we be so foolish as 
to ride these seven miles every morning by 
six just to hide in the clematis thicket and 
watch him water a long-eared white mule? 
Pendennis, Elijah is a fine mule. The 
tricks he knows would shame all the tricks 
ever learned by all the shock-maned 
cayuses that ever ranged on a ranch. 

Sweet mistress, Elijah has a most un- 
common nicker. His teeth are sharp. His 
hide is tough. His heels are strong. 

I’d quite forgotten the rocks on the 
summit are rough for your pony feet. 
I’d walk, Pendennis, but for my dread of 
the rattlesnakes. Of a man or a bear or a 
mouse I stand in no dread, but a rattle- 
snake sends a million little needles boring 
deep into my flesh until they prick small 
holes into my soul. Joggety-jog! The 
up-and-down is quite rhythmic. Steady 
now, where the trail winds down the cliff. 
A stumble means a hundred feet sheer 
down. The thimble-berries’ broad leaves 
afford fine shelter for a chipmunk. 
There’s his wife scurrying up the rugged 
old rock pine to her nest where the babies 
are. Joggety-jog! It’s easier now on the 
down grade. How the aspens dance, each 
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leaf a-quiver on its thready stem. See 
where the birch gleams white against the 
green. Below the birch are the oaks and 
the tangle of pea vines under foot. Care- 
ful now—there’s no trail here. They 
make a fine tangle—those pea vines. 
Don’t nibble; the sunlight’s shafts almost 
strike the bottom of the gulch fair. 
Here’s where we part, Pendennis. Good 
little horse! Don’t nicker; Elijah would 
answer. Your forelock’s in your eyes. 
There’s no time to braid it up. Elijah is 
a mule, Pendennis, but he’s my second 
horse love. He can balance on a teeter 
and turn on two feet square. He’s a 
happy mule now, though once he was in 
misery—that was before Dick laid down 
his whole round up’s earnings just to buy 
him away from his circus master who beat 
him. He thrashed the man first to make 
up for the welts that were thick on Elijah, 
then he gave up his last cent and rode out 
of Miles City in triumph, with Elijah 
trailed behind. Where our father’s cattle 
are thousands, Dick has but dozens. If 
we only knew the truth of it all, whether 
it’s pride or that he just doesn’t care. 
Every morning it’s the same old thing. 
We call ourselves foolish but steal around 
back of the spring and there, safe hid by 
the clematis thicket, we watch while he 
waters Elijah. The men bring down the 
others, but always he ’tends to Elijah 
himself. Don’t nicker, Pendennis; as you 
love me don’t nicker. Stand close where I 
fling the reins down. That’s one trick the 
cowboys have taught you that’s good. 
You’d stand there, I think, ’til you 
starved before you’d prove unfaithful. 
There’s a hole torn in my skirt—my 
best riding habit it is, too. Why did I 
wear it when there’s no one to see? Now 
my shoe is untied. In a minute I can tie 
it when I am safe behind the clematis. 
Hear the grasshoppers in their early red 
and morning leaps. Whizz-whizz-whizz! 
There’s another sound that’s like it—’tis 
the rattle of a leaden-spotted snake. Here 
I am, safe screened by the clematis frosted 
over with feathery-white blooms. That 
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grasshopper’s whizz makes me quite nerv- 
ous. Here’s the place where I tie my shoe. 
I should have worn my boots. There’s 
another hole snagged in my skirt. What’s 
the matter with the string, or is it my 
fingers that are tired from holding the 
reins? The grasshoppers are quite close 
to my hand. When there’s no Pendennis 
to hear, why should I speak out my 
thoughts? My shoe is quite dusty. The 
metal tip at the end of the string is pulled 
off; that makes it hard to lace. The 
grasshopper sounds not six inches away. 
Between the dust on my shoe and the gray 
of the ground there’s little difference. 
What’s the matter with those grasshop- 
pers? There, the string is through the 
eyelet at last. That’s rather neatly tied. 
Whizz-whizz-whizz! In the shadow just 
under that broken-off bit of a stump the 
grasshopper is. That twig’s moving. I’ve 
tied the string too tight. It’s all I can do 
to tuck it in so it won’t come loosened 
again. It’s not a twig! No twig ever lay 
coiled about so? Those two glittering 
eyes belong to the head of a snake! The 
whizz is no grasshopper’s leap, but the 
rattle of a snake! The thing’s not a foot 
away. To move my hards or my head 
means to be stung. One, two—twenty 
spots lie down the leaden length. Small 
things seem big when one is in danger. 
Its head is like a gray triangle. How the 
flabby jowls widen out as the hideous 
thing grows more angry! There’s death 
written plain in those glittering eyes that 
never let up in their staring. The jowls 
grow wider and puffed out; the hideous 
head more flat. When will the tail tip 
grow wearied with that swift vibration? 
The blood had dropped down to my head 
*til my forehead feels like a stone. My 
throat seems as if it would burst. There is 
no room in my lungs for breath, yet still 
the hideous thing stares at me with those 
glittering eyes! Now the head settles 
lower and its neck is puffed out. Is that 
an answering rattle?’ Dear Heaven! I 
never knew life was so dear. There is an- 
other, just as gray, but more small and 
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not coiled. If Pendennis would only make 
some sound or I dare scream! ‘The gray 
ground is growing black before my eyes! 
I don’t know whether the rattlesnake’s 
eyes are red or a-glitter. My knees are 
unsteady ; there’s no standing firm on my 
feet a moment more. My hand or my face 
—which shall it strike? My hand! the 
hurt is no worse than a wasp’s sting. I 
might scream now if only the strength 
was left in me. A bronco is trusty. Pen- 
dennis will never nicker. The snake has 
crawled over my throat. Why can’t I 
move? It’s gone; the pain from the bite 
is little indeed. Is that Pendennis nicker- 
ing and Dick’s voice cursing? He’s 
trampled them both under foot. I never 
knew such curses were in him. My head’s 
on a sharp bit of rock. He’s kicked them 
away and is kissing my hand and calling 
me “dear” and “Comfort.” There’s no 
use—I can’t speak. He never will know 
why I’ve come. 


WHEN THE SUN WENT DOWN 


Pendennis, what’s the matter with your 
saddle? It’s in the place it should not be, 
exactly under instead of over you. Nice 
mess this bridle is in with the reins broken 
and trailed in the mud. By George, is 
that a sore on your neck? See here, a 
long-eared trick mule had something to do 
with that! Where is he? The battle must 
have been terrific. That bite will take 
weeks to heal. We can’t have this sort of 
thing, you know. There is only one 
course for you two to follow and that is 
the straight path of harmony. Wait now, 
these cinches are the very devil to loosen. 
For an hour she has been worrying about 
you. Bless her! she worries about every- 
thing but her own little self. I’ve been a 
fool, Pendennis—the biggest kind of a 
fool. Here I was thinking that she didn’t 
care a coyote’s howl for me and there was 
she grieving her sweet soul out because I 
wouldn’t see how it was. 

She told it all because of the medicine 
that I gave her for the snake bite. I tried 
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all the remedies that I knew. First I 
kissed it clean—that is a range man’s 
trick. Then I poulticed it with white clay. 
That is the red man’s way of looking at 
a snake bite. Next, I gave her a dose from 
the bottle that I keep for just such occa- 
sions—freezings and faintings and the 
like. I wasn’t chary of the stuff. I made 
her drink it like water. If it had not been 
for that maybe she would never have told 
me of the way she has ridden the trail 
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every morning for a month just to see me 
water Elijah at the spring. Never mind 
—all I care for is that she told me. I’m 
going over to the ranch now and tell 
them that she is all right. We’re going 
to be married next fall! There’s only one 
thing to say: If you and Elijah can’t 
live in peace and harmony, one of you will 
have to go. I’m thinking it won’t be you 
either and I’d hate mightily to part with 
Elijah. 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN 


By Bliss Carman 


ON of all the cities, 

With their culture and their code, 
What brings you to my doorway 

By the lone and starry road? 

You may come with seven pack-mules, 
You may walk or steam or ride, 

But you'll never, rever know me 

Till you come without a guide. 


You may come with rod and level, 
With compass and with chain, 

To parcel me for profit 

And barter me for gain; 

You may tell my age in eons 

By the scars on drift and slide; 
But you'll never, never know me 
Till you learn how I abide. 


You may range my slopes for silver; 
You may wash my sands for gold; 
You may tally every jewel, 

Till my gems have all been told; 
You may cross my wildest canyon, 
You may top my last divide, 

But you'll never, never know me 

Till you watch me wonder-eyed. 


You must sleep for nights together, 
With your head upon my breast, 

The companion of my silence, 

The receiver of my rest. 

You may come with all your wisdom, 
To subdue me in your pride, 

But you'll never, never know me 

Till you love me like a bride. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE RETURN OF MARIAN DEVEREUX 


Bates had been into Annandale to 
mail some letters,and I was staring 
out upon the park from the library win- 
dows when he entered. Stoddard, having 
kept watch the night before, was at home 
asleep, and Larry was off somewhere in 
the house treasure-hunting. I was feeling 
decidedly discouraged over our failure to 
make any progress with our investiga- 
tions, and Bates’ news did not interest me. 
“Well, what of it?” I demanded, with- 
out turning round. 
“Nothing, sir; but Miss Devereux has 


come back!” 


“The devil !” 

I turned and took a step toward the 
door. 

“T said Miss Devereux,” he repeated in 
dignified rebuke. “She came up this 
morning, and the Sister left at once for 
Chicago. Sister Theresa depends par- 
ticularly upon Miss Devereux,—so I’ve 
heard, sir. Miss Devereux quite takes 
charge when the Sister goes away.” 

“You seem full of information,” I re- 
marked, taking another step toward my 
hat and coat. 

“And I’ve learned something else, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“They all came together, sir.” 

“Who came; will you tell me that?” 


Gh Theresa has left, sir.” 


“Why, the people who’ve been travel- 
ing with Mr. Pickering came back with 
him, and Miss Devereux came with them 
from Cincinnati. That’s what I learned 
in the village. And Mr. Pickering is go- 
ing to stay—” 

“Pickering stay! 

“At a cottage across the lake for a 
while. The reason is that he’s worn out 
with his work, and wishes quiet. The 
other people went back to New York in 
the car.” 

“He’s opened his summer cottage for 
January, has he?” 

“Tt does seem the least bit odd, sir,” re- 
plied Bates, moving away. 

I had been blue enough without this 
news. Marian Devereux had come back 
to Annandale with Arthur Pickering; my 
faith in her snapped like a reed at this 
astounding news. Being now entitled to 
my grandfather’s property she was losing 
no time in returning. She and Pickering 
had discussed together at the Armstrongs’ 
my flight from Annandale, and her re- 
turn could have no other meaning than 
that there was a strong tie between them, 
and that he was now to stay on the ground 
until I should be dispossessed and her 
rights established. She had dared me to 
follow her, and my forfeiture had been 
sealed by that stolen interview at the Arm- 
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strongs’. It was a black record, and the 
thought of it angered me against myself 
and the world. 

“Tell Mr. Donovan that I’ve gone to 
St. Agatha’s,” I said, and I was soon 
striding toward the school. 

A Sister admitted me. Somewhere in 
the building a music lesson was in prog- 
ress, and I consigned the inventor of 
pianos to hideous torment as scales were 
pursued endlessly up and down the keys. 
Two girls passing through the hall made 
a pretext of looking for a book and came 
in and exclaimed over their inability to 
find it with much suppressed giggling 
that added further to my rage. 

The piano pounding continued and I 
waited for what seemed an interminable 
time. It was growing dark and a maid 
brought lamps. I took a book from the 
table. It was “The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini? and Marian Devereux was writ- 
ten on the fly leaf, by unmistakably the 
same hand that had penned the apology 
for Olivia’s performances. I saw in the 
clear flowing lines of the signature, in 
their lack of superfluity, her own ease, 
grace and charm; and, in the deeper 
stroke with which the x was crossed, I 
felt a challenge, a readiness to abide by 
consequences once her word was given. 
Then my own inclination to think well of 
her angered me, and I dropped the book 
impatiently as she crossed the threshold. 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Mr. Glenarm. But this is my busy hour.” 

“T shall not detain you long. I came,” 
—TI hesitated, not knowing why I had 
come. 

She took a chair near the open door 
and bent forward with an air of attention 
that was disquieting. She wore black— 
perhaps to fit her the better into the 
house of a somber Sisterhood. I seemed 
suddenly to remember her from a time 
long gone, and the effort of memory 
threw me off guard. Stoddard had said 
there were several Olivia Armstrongs; 
there were certainly many Marian De- 
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vereuxs. The silence grew intolerable; 
she was waiting for me to speak, and I 
blurted : 

“T suppose you have come to take 
charge of the property.” 

“Do you?” she asked. 

“And you came back with the executor 
to facilitate matters. I’m glad to see that 
you lose no time.” 

“Oh!” she said lingeringly, as though 
she were finding with difficulty the note 
in which I wished to pitch the conversa- 
tion. Her calmness was maddening. 

“T suppose you thought it unwise to 
wait for the bluebird when you had be- 
guiled me into breaking a promise, when 
I was trapped, defeated,—” 

Her elbow on the arm of the chair, her 
hand resting against her cheek, the light 
rippling goldenly in her hair, her eyes 
bent upon me inquiringly, mournfully,— 
mournfully, as I had seen them—where? 
—once before! My heart leaped in that 
moment, with that thought. 

“T remember now the first time,” I 
said, more angry than I had ever been 
before in my life. 

“That is quite remarkable,” she said, 
and nodded her head ironically. 

“Tt was at Sherry’s; you were with 
Pickering—you dropped your fan and 
he picked it up, and you turned toward 
me for a moment. You were in black that 
night; it was the unhappiness in your 
face, in your eyes, that made me remem- 
ber.” 

I was intent upon the recollection, 
eager to fix and establish it. 

“You are quite right. It was at Sher- 
ry’s. I was wearing black then; many 
things made me unhappy that night.” 

Her forehead contracted slightly and 
she pressed her lips together. 

“T suppose that even then the con- 
spiracy was thoroughly arranged,” I said 
tauntingly, laughing a little perhaps, 
in my brutal impulse to wound her, to take 
vengeance upon her. 


She rose and stood by her chair, one 
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hand resting upon it. I faced her; her 
eyes were like violet seas. She spoke very 
quietly. 

“Mr. Glenarm, has it occurred to you 
that when I talked to you there in the 
park, when I risked unpleasant gossip in 
receiving you in a house where you had 
no possible right to be, that I was count- 
ing upon something,—foolishly and stu- 
pidly,—yet counting upon it?” 

“You probably thought I was a fool,” 
I retorted. 

“No;’—she smiled slightly. “I 
thought—I believe I have said this to you 
before!—that you were a gentleman. I 
really did, Mr. Glenarm. I must say it 
to justify myself. I relied upon your 
chivalry,—I even thought, when I played 
being Olivia,—that you had a sense of 
humor. But you are not the one and you 
haven’t the other. I even went so far, 
after you knew perfectly well who I was, 
to try to help you—to encourage you to 
prove yourself the man your grandfather 
wished you to be. And now you come to 
me in a shocking bad humor,—I really 
think you would like to be insulting, Mr. 
Glenarm, if you could.” 

“But Pickering,—you came back with 
him; he is here and he is going to stay! 
And now that the property belongs to 
you, there is not the slightest reason why 
we should make any pretense of anything 
but enmity. When you and Arthur 
Pickering stand together I take the other 
side of the barricade! I suppose chivalry 
would require me to vacate, so that you 
may enjoy at once the spoils of war,” I 
stormed with growing heat. 

“T fancy it would not be very difficult 
to eliminate you as a factor in the situa- 
tion,” she remarked icily. 

“And I suppose, after the unsuccessful 
efforts of Mr. Pickering’s allies to assas- 
sinate me, as a mild form of elimination, 
one would naturally expect me to sit 
calmly down and wait to be shot in the 
back. But you may tell Mr. Pickering 
that I throw myself upon your mercy. I 
have no other home than this shell over 
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the way, and I beg to be allowed to re- 
main until—at least—the bluebirds 
come.” 

“T quite sympathize with your reluct- 
ance to deliver the message yourself,” she 
said. “Is this all you came to say?” 

“IT came to tell you that you could 
have the house, and everything in its 
hideous walls,” I snapped; “to tell you 
that my chivalry is enough for some situ- 
ations and that I don’t intend to fight a 
woman. I had accepted your own re- 
nouncement of the legacy in good part, 
but now, please believe me, it shall be 
yours to-morrow. I'll yield possession to 
you whenever you ask it,—but never to 
Arthur Pickering! As against him and 
his treasure-hunters and assassins I will 
hold out for a dozen years!” 

“Nobly spoken, Mr. Glenarm! Yours 
is really an admirable, though somewhat 
complex character.” 

“My character is my own, whatever it 
is,” I blurted. 

“T shouldn’t call that a_ debatable 
proposition,” she replied, and I was an- 
gry to find how the mirth I had loved in 
her could suddenly become so hateful. 
She half-turned away so that I might not 
see her face. The thought that she should 
countenance Pickering in any way tore 
me with jealous rage. 

“Mr. Glenarm, you are what I have 
heard called a quitter, defined in common 
Americanese as one who quits! Your 
blustering can hardly conceal the fact of 
your failures. I had hoped you would 
really be of some help to Sister Theresa, 
and incidentally to me, but we both sadly 
misjudged you.” 

Her tone, changing from amused indif- 
ference to severest disdain, stung me into 
self-pity for my stupidity in having 
sought her. My anger was not against 
her, but against Pickering, who had, I 
persuaded myself, always blocked my 
path. She went on. 

“Mr. Pickering is decidedly more than 
a match for you, Mr. Glenarm,—even in 
humor.” 
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She drew herself up with tragic scorn 
in every line of her figure, then relaxed, 
laughed and was Olivia again; and as 
I watched her,—wondering, perplexed, 
chagrined,—she turned swiftly away and 
ran—I am sure she ran—from the room. 

She left me so quickly, so softly, that 
I stood staring like a fool at the spot 
where she had been, and then I went 
gloomily back to Glenarm House, angry, 
ashamed and crestfallen. 

While we were waiting for dinner I 
made a clean breast of my acquaintance 
with her to Larry, omitting nothing,— 
rejoicing even to paint my own conduct 
as black as possible. 

“You may remember her,” I concluded, 
—“she was the girl we saw at Sherry’s 
that night we dined there. She was with 
Pickering, and you noticed her,—spoke of 
her, as she went out?” 

“That little girl who seemed so bored, 
or tired or sick? Bless me, why her eyes 
haunted me for days. Lord, man, do you 
mean to say—” 

A look of utter scorn came into his face, 
and he eyed me contemptuously. 

“Of course I mean it!” I thundered at 
him. 

He took the pipe from his mouth, 
pressed the tobacco viciously into the bowl, 
and swore steadily in Gaelic until I was 
ready to choke him. 

“Stop!” I bawled. “Do you think 
that’s helping me? And to have you 
curse in your blackguardly Irish dialect! 
I wanted a little Anglo-Saxon sympathy, 
you fool! I didn’t mean for you to in- 
voke your infamous gods against the 
girl!” 

“Don’t be violent, lad. Violence is rep- 
rehensible,” he admonished with madden- 
ing sweetness and patience. “What I was 
trying to intimate very mildly was the 
fact, borne in upon me through years of 
acquaintance, that you are,—to be bold, 
my lad, to be bold,—a good deal of a 
damned fool.” 

The trilling of his r’s was like the 
whirring rise of a covey of quail. 
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“Dinner is served,” announced Bates, 
and Larry led the way, mockingly 
chanting an Irish love-song. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE DOOR OF BEWILDERMENT 


We had established the practice of 
barring all the gates and doors at night- 
fall. There was no way of guarding 
against an attack from the lake, whose 
frozen surface increased the danger from 
without; but we counted on our night 
patrol to prevent a surprise from that 
quarter. I was well aware that I must 
prepare to resist the militant arm of the 
law, which Pickering would no doubt in- 
voke to aid him, but I intended to exhaust 
the possibilities in searching for the lost 
treasure before I yielded. Pickering 
might, if he would, transfer the estate of 
John Marshall Glenarm to Marian De- 
vereux and make the most he could of 
that service, but he should not drive me 
forth until I had satisfied myself of the 
exact character of my grandfather’s for- 
tune. If it had vanished, if Pickering had 
stolen it and outwitted me in making off 


with it, that was another matter. 


The phrase, “The Door of Bewilder- 
ment,” had never ceased to reiterate it- 
self in my mind; there was a certain 
fascination and charm in it. We dis- 
cussed a thousand explanations of it as 
we pondered over the scrap of paper I 
had found in the library, and every book 
in the house was examined in the search 
for further clues. 

The passage between the house and the 
chapel seemed to fascinate Larry. He 
held that it must have some particular 
use and he devoted his time to exploring 
it. 

He came up at noon—it was the twen- 
ty-ninth of December—with grimy face 
and hands and a grin on his face. I had 
spent my morning in the towers to no 
purpose and was in no mood for the ready 
acceptance of new theories. 
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“I’ve found something,” he said, fill- 
ing his pipe. 

“Not soap, evidently 

“No, but I’m going to say the last 
word on the tunnel, and within an hour. 
Give me a glass of beer and a piece of 
bread, and we’ll go back and see whether 
we’re sold again or not.” 

“Go ahead and let us be done with it. 
Wait till I tell Stoddard where we’re go- 
ing.” 

The chaplain was trying the second 
floor walls, and I asked him to eat some 
luncheon and stand guard while Larry 
and I went to the tunnel. 

We took with us an iron bar, an ax 
and a couple of hammers. Larry went 
ahead with a lantern. 

“You see,” he explained, as we 
dropped through the trap into the pas- 
sage, “I’ve tried a compass on this tun- 
nel and find that we’ve been working on 
the wrong theory. The passage itself 
runs a straight line from the house under 
the gate to the crypt; the ravine is a 
rough crescent-shape and for a short dis- 
tance the tunnel touches it. How deep 
does that ravine average—about thirty 
feet ?” 

“Yes; it’s shallowest where the house 
stands. It drops sharply from there on 
to the lake.” 

“Very good; but the ravine is all on 
the Glenarm side of the wall, isn’t it? 
Now when we get under the wall I’ll show 
you something.” 

“Here we are,” said Larry, as the cold 
air blew in through the hollow posts. 
“Now we're pretty near that sharp 
curve of the ravine that dips away from 
the wall. Take the lantern while I get 
out the compass. What do you thing that 
C on the piece of paper means? Why, 
chapel, of course. I have measured the 
distance from the house, the point of de- 
parture, we may assume, to the chapel, 
and three-fourths of it brings us under 
those beautiful posts. The directions are 
as plain as daylight. The passage itself 
is your N. W., as the compass proves, 
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and the ravine cuts close in here; there- 
fore, our business is to explore the wall 
on the ravine side.” 

“Good! but this is just wall here— 
earth with a layer of bricks and a thin 
coat of cement. A nice job it must have 
been to do the work,—and it cost the 
price of a tiger hunt,” I grumbled. 

“Take heart, lad, and listen,” and 
Larry began pounding the wall with a 
hammer, exactly under the north gate- 
post. We had sounded everything in and 
about the house until the process bored 
me. 
“Hurry up and get through with it,” 
I jerked impatiently, holding the lantern 
at the level of his head. It was sharply 
cold under the posts and I was anxious 
to prove the worthlessness of his idea 
and be done. 

Thump! thump! 

“There’s a place here that sounds a 
trifle off the key. You try it.” 

I snatched the hammer and repeated 
his soundings. 

Thump! thump! 

There was a space about four feet 
square in the wall that certainly gave 
forth a hollow sound. 

“Stand back!” exclaimed Larry eager- 
“Here goes with the ax.” 

He struck into the wall sharply and 

the cement chipped off in rough pieces, 

disclosing bricks beneath. Larry paused 

when he had uncovered a foot of the inner 

layer, and examined the surface. 

“They’re loose—these bricks are loose, 
and there’s something besides earth be- 
hind them !” 

The bricks were set up without mortar, 
and I plucked them out and rapped with 
my knuckles on a wooden surface. 

Even Larry grew excited as we flung 
the bricks out into the tunnel. 

“Ah, lad,” he said, “the old gentle- 
man had a way with him—he had a way 
with him!” A brick dropped on his foot 
and he howled in pain. 

“Bless the old gentleman’s heart! He 
made it as easy for us as he could. Now, 
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for the Glenarm millions,—red money all 
piled up for the ease of counting it,—a 
thousand pounds in every pile.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Larry,” I coughed at 
him, for the brick dust and the smoke of 
Larry’s pipe made breathing difficult. 

“That’s all the loose bricks,—bring the 
lantern closer,”—and we peered through 
the aperture upon a wooden door, in 
which strips of iron were deep-set. It was 
fastened with a padlock and Larry 
reached down for the ax. 

“Wait!” I called, drawing closer with 
the lantern. “What’s this?” 

The wood of the door was fresh and 
white, but burned deep on the surface, in 
this order, were the words: 


THE DOOR 
OF 


BEWILDERMENT 


“There are dead men inside, I dare 
say! Here, my lad, it’s not for me to turn 
loose the family skeletons,”’—and Larry 
stood aside while I swung the ax and 
brought it down with a crash on the pad- 
lock. It was of no flimsy stuff and the re- 
maining bricks cramped me, but half a 
dozen blows broke it off. 

“The house of a thousand ghosts,” 
chanted Larry, as I pushed the door open, 
crawled through, and dropped down in- 
side. 

Whatever the place was it had a floor 
and I set my feet firmly upon it and 
turned to take the lantern. 

“Hold a bit!’ he exclaimed. “Some 
one’s coming,”—and bending toward the 
opening I heard the sound of steps down 
the corridor. In a moment Bates ran up, 
calling my name with more spirit than I 
imagined possible in him. 

“What is it?” I demanded through the 
opening. 

“It?s Mr. Pickering. The sheriff has 
come with hin, sir.” 

As he spoke his glance fell upon the 
broken wall and open door. The light of 
Larry’s lantern struck full ‘upon him. 
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Amazement, and, I thought, a certain sat- 
isfaction, were marked upon his counte- 
nance. 

“Run along, Jack,—I’ll be up a little 
later,” said Larry. “If the fellow has 
come in daylight with the sheriff, he isn’t 
dangerous. It’s his friends that shoot in 
the dark that give us the trouble.” 

I crawled out and stood upright. 
Bates, staring at the opening, seemed re- 
luctant to leave the spot. 

“You seem to have found it, sir,’ he 
said,—I thought a little chokingly. His 
interest in the matter nettled me; it was 
none of his affair, for one thing; and my 
first business was to go above for an in- 
terview with the executor,—a matter of 
immediate importance, as should have been 
clear to any one. 

“Of course we have found it!” I ejacu- 
lated, brushing the dust from my clothes. 

“Ts Mr. Stoddard in the library ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I left him entertaining 
the gentlemen.” 

“Their visit is certainly most inoppor- 
tune,” said Larry. “Give them my com- 
pliments and tell them I'll be up as soon 
as I’ve articulated the bones of my 
friend’s ancestors.” 

Bates strode on ahead of me with his 
lantern,. and I left Larry crawling 
through the new-found door as I hurried 
toward the house. I knew him well 
enough to be sure he would not leave the 
spot until we had found what lay behind 
the Door of Bewilderment. 

“You didn’t tell the callers where you 
expected to find me, did you?” I asked 
Bates, as he brushed me off in the kitchen. 

“No, sir. Mr. Stoddard received the 
gentlemen. He rang the bell for me and 
when I went into the library he was say- 
ing, ‘Mr. Glenarm is at his_ studies. 
Bates,’—he says—‘kindly tell Mr. Glen- 
arm that I’m sorry to interrupt him, but 
won’t he please come down?’ I thought 
it rather neat, sir, considering his cleri- 
cal office. I knew you were below some- 
where, sir; the trap door was open and I 
found you easily enough.” 
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Bates’ eyes were brighter than I had 
ever seen them. A certain buoyant note 
gave an entirely new tone to his voice. 
He walked ahead of me to the library 
door, threw it open and stood aside. 

“Ah, here you are, Glenarm,” said 
Stoddard. Pickering and a stranger stood 
near the fireplace in their overcoats. 

Pickering advanced and offered his 
hand, but I turned away from him with- 
out taking it. His companion, a burly 
countryman, stood staring, a paper in 
his hand. 

“The sheriff,’ Pickering explained, 
“and our business is rather personal—” 

He glanced at Stoddard, who looked at 
me. 
“Mr. Stoddard will do me the kind- 
ness to remain,” I said and took my stand 
beside the chaplain. 

“Oh!” Pickering ejaculated scorn- 
fully. “I didn’t understand that your re- 
lations with the neighboring clergy were 
so intimate. Your taste is improving, 
Glenarm.” 

“Mr. Glenarm is a friend of mine,” 
remarked Stoddard quietly. “A very 
particular friend,” he added. 

“T congratulate you—both.” 

I laughed. Pickering was surveying 
the room as he spoke,—and Stoddard 
suddenly stepped toward him, merely, I 
think, to draw up a chair for the sheriff ; 
but Pickering, not hearing Stoddard’s 
step on the soft rug until the clergyman 
was close beside him, started perceptibly 
and reddened. 

It was certainly ludicrous, and when 
Stoddard faced me again he was biting 
his lip. 

“Pardon me!” he murmured. 

“Now, gentlemen, will you kindly state 
your business? My own affairs press 
me.” 

Pickering was studying the cartridge 
boxes on the library table. The sheriff, 
too, was viewing these effects with inter- 
est not, I think, unmixed with awe. 

“Glenarm, I don’t like to invoke the 
law to eject you from this property, but 
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I am left with no alternative. I can’t 
stay out here indefinitely, and I want to 
know what I’m to expect.” 

“That is a fair question,” I replied. 
“Tf it were merely a matter of following 
the terms of the will I should not hesi- 
tate or be here now. But it isn’t the will, 
or my grandfather, that keeps me, it’s the 
determination to give you all the annoy- 
ance possible,—to make it hard and 
mighty hard for you to get hold of this 
house until I have found why you are so 
much interested in it.” 

“You always had a grand way in 
money matters. As I told you before 
you came out here, it’s a poor stake. The 
assets consist wholly of this land and 
this house, whose quality you have had 
an excellent opportunity to test. You 
have doubtless heard that the country 
people believe there is money concealed 
here,—but I dare say you have exhausted 
the possibilities. This is not the first 
time a rich man has died, leaving pre- 
cious little behind him.” 

“You seem very anxious to get posses- 
sion of a property that you call a poor 
stake,” I said. “A few acres of land, a 
half-finished house and an_ uncertain 
claim upon a school-teacher!” 

“T had no idea you would understand 
my position,” he replied. ““The seriousness 
of a man’s oath to perform the solemn du- 
ties imposed upon him by law would hard- 
ly appeal to you. But I haven’t come here 
to debate this question. When am I to 
have possession ?” 

“Not till I’m ready,—thanks!” 

“Mr. Sheriff, will you serve your 
writ?” he said, and I looked to Stoddard 
for any hint from him as to what I should 
do. 

“T believe Mr. Glenarm is quite willing 
to hear whatever the sheriff has to say to 
him,” said Stoddard. He stepped nearer 
to me, as though to emphasize the fact 
that he belonged to my side of the contro- 
versy, and the sheriff read an order. of the 
Wabana County circuit court directing 
me, immediately, to deliver the house and 
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grounds into the keeping of the executor 
of the will of the estate of John Marshall 
Glenarm. 

The sheriff rather enjoyed holding the 
center of the stage, and I listened quietly 
to the unfamiliar phraseology. Before he 
had quite finished I heard a step in the 
hall and Larry appeared at the door, 
pipe in mouth. Pickering turned toward 
him frowning, but Larry paid not the 
slightest attention to the executor, but 
leaned against the door with his usual 
tranquil unconcern. 

“T advise you not to trifle with the 
law, Glenarm,” said Pickering, as the 
sheriff folded his paper. “You have abso- 
lutely no right whatever to be here. And 
these other gentlemen—your guests, I 
suppose—are equally trespassers under 
the law.” 

He stared at Larry, who crossed his 
legs for greater ease in adjusting his 
lean frame to the door. 

“Well, Mr. Pickering, what is the next 
step?” asked the sheriff. 

“Mr. Pickering,” said Larry, straight- 
ening up and taking the pipe from his 
mouth, “I’m Mr. Glenarm’s counsel. If 
you will do me the kindness to ask the 
sheriff to retire for a moment I should 
like to say a few words to you that you 
might prefer to keep between ourselves.” 

I had usually found it wise to take any 
cue Larry threw me, and I said: 

“Pickering, this is Mr. Donovan, who 
has every authority to act for me in the 
matter.” 

Pickering looked impatiently from one 
to the other of us. 

“You seem to have the guns, the am- 
munition and the numbers on your side,” 
he observed dryly. 

“The sheriff may wait within call,” 
said Larry, and at a word from Pickering 
the man left the room. 

“Now, Mr. Pickering,”—Larry spoke 
slowly,—‘“as my friend has explained the 
case to me, the assets of his grandfather’s 
estate are all accounted for,—the land 


hereabouts, this house, ten thousand dol- 
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lars in securities and a somewhat vague 
claim against a lady known as Sister 
Theresa, who conducts St. Agatha’s 
School. Is that correct?” 

“T don’t ask you to take my word for 
it, sir,” rejoined Pickering hotly. “I 
have filed an inventory of the estate, so 
far as found, with the proper authorities.” 

“Certainly. But I merely wish to be 
sure of my facts for the purpose of this 
interview, to save me the trouble of going 
to the records. And, moreover, I am 
somewhat unfamiliar with your procedure 
in this country. I am a member, sir, of 
the Irish bar. Pardon me, but I repeat 
my question.” 

“T have made oath—that, I trust, is 
sufficient even for a member of the Irish 
Bar.” 

“Quite,” said Larry, nodding his head 
gravely. 

He was not, to be sure, a presentable 
member of any bar, for a smudge de- 
tracted considerably from the appearance 
of one side of his face, his clothes were 
rumpled and covered with brick dust, and 
his hands were black. But I had rarely 
seen him so calm. He recrossed his legs, 
peered into the bowl of his pipe for a 
moment, then asked, as quietly as though 
he were soliciting an opinion of the 
weather. 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Pickering, 
whether you yourself are a debtor of John 
Marshall Glenarm’s estate?” 

Pickering’s face grew white and his 
eyes stared, and when he tried suddenly 
to speak his jaw twitched. The room 
was so still that the breaking of a blazing 
log on the andirons was a pleasant relief. 
We stood, the three of us, with our eyes 
on Pickering, and in my own case I must 
say that my heart was pounding my ribs 
at an uncomfortable speed, for I knew 
Larry was not sparring for time. 

The blood rushed into Pickering’s face 
and he turned toward Larry stormily. 

“This is unwarrantable and infamous! 
My relations with Mr. Glenarm are none 
of your business. When you remember 
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that after being deserted by his own flesh 
and blood he appealed to me, going so 
far as to intrust all his affairs to my care 
at his death, your reflection is an outrage- 
ous insult. I am not accountable to you 
or any one else!” 

“Really, there’s a good deal in all 
that,” said Larry. “We don’t pretend 
to any judicial functions. We are per- 
fectly willing to submit the whole busi- 
ness and all my client’s acts to the author- 
ities.” 

(I would give much if I could repro- 
duce some hint of the beauty of that 
word authorities as it rolled from Larry’s 
tongue!) 

“Then, in God’s name, do it, you black- 
guards,” roared Pickering. 

Stoddard, seated on the table, knocked 
his heels together gently. Larry re- 
crossed his legs and blew a cloud of 
smoke. Then, after a quarter of a min- 
ute in which he gazed at the ceiling with 
his quiet blue eyes, he said: 

“Yes; certainly, there are always the 
authorities. And as I have a tremendous 
respect for your American institutions I 
shall at once act on your suggestion. 
Mr. Pickering, the estate is richer than 
you thought it was. It holds, or will 
hold, your notes given to the decedent for 
three hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

He drew from his pocket a brown en- 
velope, walked to where I stood and placed 
it in my hands. 

At the same time Stoddard’s big figure 
grew active, and before I realized that 
Pickering had leaped toward the packet, 
the executor was sitting in a chair, where 
the chaplain had thrown him. He rallied 
promptly, stuffing his necktie into his 
waistcoat; he even laughed a little. 

“So much old paper! You gentlemen 
are perfectly welcome to it.” 

“Thank you!” jerked Larry. 

“Mr. Glenarm and I had many trans- 
actions together, and he must have for- 
gotten to destroy those papers,” continued 
Pickering. 
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“Quite likely,” I remarked. “It is in- 
teresting to know that Sister Theresa 
wasn’t his only debtor.” 

Pickering stepped to the door and 
called the sheriff. 

“I will give you until tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock to vacate the premises. 
Those claims are utterly worthless, as I 
am ready to prove. The court understands 
the situation perfectly.” 

“Perfectly, perfectly,” repeated the 
sheriff. 

“IT believe that is all,” said Larry, 
pointing to the door with his pipe. 

The sheriff was regarding him with 
particular attention. 

“What did I understand your name 
to be?” he demanded. 

“Laurance Donovan,” Larry replied 
coolly. 

Pickering seemed to notice the name 
now and his eyes lighted disagreeably. 

“T think I have heard of your friend 
before,” he said, turning to me. “I con- 
gratulate you on the international repu- 
tation of your counsel. He’s esteemed so 
highly in Ireland that they offer a large 
reward for his return. Sheriff, I think 
we have finished our business for to-day.” 

He seemed anxious to get the man 
away, and we gave them escort to the 
outer gate where a horse and buggy was 
waiting. 

“Now, I’m in for it,” said Larry, as I 
locked the gate. “We’ve spiked one of 
his guns, but I’ve given him a new one to 
use against myself. But come, and I will 
show you the Door of Bewilderment be- 
fore I skip.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


A PROWLER OF THE NIGHT 


Down we plunged into the cellar, 
through the trap and to the Door of Be- 
wilderment. 

“Don’t expect too much,” admonished 
Larry; “I can’t promise you a single 
Spanish coin.” 
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“Perish the ambition! We have blocked 
Pickering’s game, and nothing else mat- 
ters,” I said. 

We crawled through the hole in the 
wall and lighted candles. The room was 
about seven feet square. At the farther 
end was an oblong wooden door, close to 
the ceiling, and Larry tugged at the 
fastening until it came down, bringing 
with it a mass of snow and leaves. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we are at the 
edge of the ravine. Do you see the blue 
sky? And yonder, if you will twist your 
necks a bit, is the boat-house.” 

“Well, let the scenic effects go and 
show us where you found those papers,” 
I urged. 

“Speaking of mysteries, that is where 
I throw up my hands, lads. It’s quickly 
told. Here is a table, and here is an old 
despatch box, which lies just where I 
found it. It was closed and the key was 
in the lock. I took out that packet—it 
wasn’t even sealed—saw the character of 
the contents, and couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to try the effect of an announce- 
ment of its discovery on your friend Pick- 
ering. Now that is nearly all. I found 
this piece of paper under the tape with 
which the envelope was tied, and I don’t 
hesitate to say that when I read it I 
laughed until I thought I should shake 
down the cellar. “ead it, John Glen- 
arm !”” 

He handed me a fragment of legal-cap 
paper on which was written in the unmis- 
takable handwriting of John Marshall 


Glenarm, these words: 


HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST. 


“What do you think is so funny in 
this?” I demanded. 

“Who wrote it, do you think,” asked 
Stoddard. 

“Who wrote it, do you ask? Why 
Jack’s grandfather wrote it! John Mar- 
shall Glenarm, the cleverest, grandest old 
man that ever lived, wrote it!” declaimed 
Larry, his voice booming loudly in the 
room, “It’s all a great big game, fixed 
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up to try you and Pickering,—but prin- 
cipally you, you blockhead! Oh, it’s 
grand, perfectly, deliciously grand,— 
and to think it should be my good luck 
to share in it!” 

“Humph! I’m glad you’re amused, 
but it doesn’t strike me as being so aw- 
fully funny. Suppose those had fallen 
into Pickering’s hands; then where would 
the joke have been, I should like to 
know !” 

“On you, my lad, to be sure! The old 
gentleman wanted you to study architec- 
ture; he wanted you to study his house; 
he even left a little pointer in an old 
book! Oh, it’s too good to be true!” 

“That’s all clear enough,” observed 
Stoddard, knocking upon the despatch 
box with his knuckles. “But why do you 
suppose he dug this hole here with its 
outlet on the ravine?” 

“Oh, it was the way of him!” explained 
Larry. “He liked the idea of queer cor- 
ners and underground passages. This is 
a bully hiding-place for man or treasure, 
and that outlet into the ravine makes it 
possible to get out of the house with no- 
body the wiser. It’s in keeping with the 
rest of his scheme. Be gay, comrades! 
To-morrow will likely find us with plenty 
of business on hands. At present we hold 
the fort, and let us have a care lest we 
lose it.” 

We closed the ravine door, restored the 
wall as best we could, and returned to the 
library. We made a list of the Pickering 
notes and spent an hour discussing this 
new feature of the situation and specu- 
lating as to the hiding place of the re- 
mainder of my grandfather’s fortune. 
Larry and Stoddard both declared their 
intention of remaining until my troubles 
were ended in spite of my protests. Stod- 
dard stayed for dinner, and afterward 
we began again our eternal quest for the 
treasure, our hopes high from Larry’s 
lucky strike of the afternoon, and with 
a new eagerness born of the knowledge 
that the morrow would certainly bring us 
face to face with the real crisis. We 
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ranged the house from tower to cellar; 
we overhauled the tunnel, for, it seemed to 
me, the hundredth time. 

It was my watch, and at midnight, af- 
ter Stoddard and Larry had reconnoi- 
tered the grounds and Bates and I had 
made sure of all the interior fastenings, I 
sent them off to bed and made myself 
comfortable with a pipe in the library. 

I was glad of the respite, glad to be 
alone,—to consider my talk with Marian 
Devereux at St. Agatha’s, and her return 
with Pickering. Why could she not al- 
ways have been Olivia, ranging the wood- 
land, or the girl in gray, or that woman, 
so sweet in her dignity, who came down 
the stairs at the Armstrongs’? Her own 
attitude toward me was so full of contra- 
dictions; she had appeared to me in so 
many moods and guises, that my spirit 
ranged the whole gamut of feeling as I 
thought of her. But it was the recollec- 
tion of Pickering’s infamous conduct that 
colored all my doubts of her. Pickering 
had always been in my way, and here, but 
for the chance by which Larry had found 
the notes, I should have had no weapon 
to use against him. 

The wind rose and drove shrilly 
around the house. A bit of scaffolding 
on the outer walls rattled loose some- 
where and crashed down on the terrace. 
I grew restless, my mind intent upon the 
many chances of the morrow, and run- 
ning forward to the future. Even if I 
won in my strife with Pickering I had 
yet my way to make in the world. His 
notes were probably worthless,—I did not 
doubt that. I might use them to procure 
his removal as executor, but I did not 
look forward with any pleasure to a legal 
fight over a property that had brought 
me only trouble. 

Something impelled me to go below, 
and, taking a lantern, I tramped som- 
berly through the cellar, glanced at the 
heating apparatus, and, remembering 
that the chapel entrance to the tunnel was 
unguarded, followed the corridor to the 
trap, and opened it. The cold air blew 
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up sharply and I thrust my head down to 
listen. 

A sound at once arrested me. I thought 
at first it must be the suction of the air, 
but Glenarm House was no place for con- 
jecture, and I put the lantern aside and 
jumped down into the tunnel. A gleam 
of light showed far away for an instant, 
then the darkness and silence were com- 
plete. 

I ran rapidly over the smooth floor, 
which I had traversed so often that I 
knew its every line. My only weapon was 
a heavy hickory club. Near the Door 
of Bewilderment I paused and listened. 
The tunnel was perfectly quiet. I took a 
step forward and stumbled over a brick, 
fumbled on the wall for the opening 
which we had closed carefully that after- 
noon, and at the instant I found it a lan- 
tern flashed blindingly in my face and I 
drew back, crouching involuntarily, and 
clenching the club ready to strike. 

“Good evening, Mr. Glenarm!” 

Marian Devereux’s voice broke the si- 
lence, and Marian Devereux’s face, with 
the full light of the lantern upon it, was 
bent gravely upon me. Her voice, as I 
heard it there,—her face, as I saw it 
there,—are the things that I shall remem- 
ber last when my hour comes to go hence 
from this world. Her slim fingers, as 
they clasped the wire screen of the lan- 
tern, held my gaze for a second. The 
red tam-o’-shanter that I had associated 
with her youth and beauty was tilted rak- 
ishly on one side of her pretty head. To 
find her here, seeking, like a thief in the 
night, for some means of helping Arthur 
Pickering, was the bitterest drop in the 
cup. I felt as though I had been struck 
with a bludgeon. 

“I beg your pardon!” she said, and 
laughed. ‘There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing to say, does there? Well, we do 
certainly meet under the most unusual, 
not to say unconventional, circumstances, 
Squire Glenarm! Please go away or turn 
your back. I want to get out of this 
donjon keep.” 
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She took my hand coolly enough and 
stepped down into the passage. Then I 
broke out stormily. 

“You don’t seem to understand the 
gravity of what you are doing! Don’t 
you know that you are risking your life 
in crawling through this house at mid- 
night?—that even to serve Arthur Pick- 
ering a life is a pretty big thing to throw 
away? Your infatuation for that black- 
guard seems to carry you far, Miss 
Devereux.” 

She swung the lantern at arm’s length 
back and forth so that its rays at every 
forward motion struck my face like a 
blow. 

“It isn’t exactly pleasant in this cav- 
ern. Unless you wish to turn me over to 
the lord high executioner, I will bid you 
good night.” 

“But the infamy of this—of coming in 
here to spy upon me—to help my enemy 
—the man who is seeking plunder— 
doesn’t seem to trouble you.” 

“No. Not a particle!” she replied 
quietly, and then, with an impudent 
fling, “Oh, no!” She held up the lantern 
to look at the wick. “I’m really disap- 
pointed to find that you were a little 
ahead of me, Squire Glenarm. I didn’t 
give you credit for so much—persever- 
ance. But if you have the notes—” 

“The notes! He told you there were 
notes, did he? The coward sent you here 
to find them, after his other tools failed 
him?” 

She laughed that low laugh of hers 
that was like the bubble of a spring. 

“Of course no one would dare deny 
what the great Squire Glenarm says,” 
she said witheringly. 

“You can’t know what your perfidy 
means to me,” I said. “That night at 
the Armstrongs’, I thrilled at the sight 
of you. As you came down the stairway 
I thought of you as my good angel, and 


‘ I belonged to you,—all my life, the better 


future that I wished to make for your 
sake.” 
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“Please don’t!” she exclaimed sorrow- 
fully, the mirth all gone. I felt that my 
words had touched her; that there were re- 
gret and repentance in her tone and in the 
gesture with which she turned from me. 

She hurried down the passage toward 
the chapel, swinging the lantern at her 
side, and I followed, still mystified, and 
angered by her composure. She even 
turned, with pretty courtesy, to hold the 
light for me at the crypt steps,—a serv- 
ice that I accepted perforce and with 
joyless acquiescence in the irony of it. I 
knew that I did not believe in her; her 
conduct as to Pickering was utterly in- 
defensible,—I could not forget that; but 
the light of her eyes, her tranquil brow, 
the sensitive lips, whose mockery stung 
and pleased in a breath,—by such testi- 
mony my doubts were alternately rein- 
forced and disarmed. Swept by these 
changing moods I followed her out into 
the crypt. 

“You seem to know a good deal about 
this place, and I suppose I can’t object 
to your familiarizing yourself with your 
own property. And the notes—TI’ll give 
myself the pleasure of handing them to 
you tomorrow. You can cancel them and 
give them to Mr. Pickering,—a fitting 
pledge between you!” 

I thrust my hands into my pockets to 
give an impression of ease I did not pos- 
sess. 

“Yes,” she remarked in a_ practical 
tone; “three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars is no mean sum of money. 
Mr. Pickering will undoubtedly be de- 
lighted to have his debts canceled—” 

“In exchange for a life of devotion,” I 
sneered. “So you knew the sum—the ex- 
act amount of these notes. He hasn’t 
served you well. He should have told you 
that we found them to-day.” 

“You are not nice, are you, Squire 
Glenarm, when you are cross? But Mr. 
Pickering wasn’t kind not to tell me. 
Why, I might catch a dreadful cold down 
here!” 
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She was like Olivia now. I felt the 
utter futility of attempting to reason 
with a woman who could become a child 
at will. She walked up the steps and 
out into the church vestibule. Then be- 
fore the outer door she spoke with decis- 
ion. 

“We part here, if you please! And— 
I have not the slightest intention of try- 
ing to explain my errand into that pas- 
sage. You have jumped to your own 
conclusion, which will have to serve you. 
I advise you not to think very much about 
it,—to the exclusion of more important 
business;—Squire Glenarm!” 

She lifted the lantern to turn out its 
light, and it made a glory of her face, but 
she paused and held it toward me. 

“Pardon me! You will need this to 
light you home.” 

“But you must not cross 
alone !” 

“Good night! Please be sure to close 
the door to the passage when you go 
down. You are a dreadfully. heedless 
person, Squire Glenarm.” 

She flung open the outer chapel-door, 
and ran along the path toward St. 
Agatha’s. I watched her in the starlight 
until a bend in the path hid her swift- 
moving figure. 

Down through the passage I hastened, 
her lantern lighting my way. At the 
Door of Bewilderment I closed the open- 
ing, setting up the line of wall as we had 
left it in the afternoon, and then I went 
back to the library, freshened the fire and 
brooded before it until Bates came to re- 
lieve me at dawn. 





the park 


CHAPTER XXIII 


BESIEGED 


It was nine o’clock. We had swallowed 
some breakfast, though I believe no one 
had manifested an appetite, and we were 
cheering ourselves with the idlest talk 
possible. Stoddard, who had been to the 
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chapel for his usual seven o’clock service, 
was deep in the pocket Greek testament 
he always carried. 

Bates ran in to report a summons at 
the outer wall, and Larry and I went to- 
gether to answer it, sending Bates to keep 
watch toward the lake. 

Our friend the sheriff, with a deputy, 
was outside in a buggy. He stood up 
and talked to us over the wall. 

“You gents understand that I’m only 
doing my duty. It’s an unpleasant busi- 
ness, but the court orders me to eject all 
trespassers on the premises, and I’ve got 
to do it.” 

“The law is being used by an infamous 
scoundrel to protect himself. I don’t in- 
tend to give in. We can hold out here 
for three months, if necessary, and I ad- 
vise you to keep away and not act as a 
tool for a man like Pickering.” 

The sheriff listened respectfully, rest- 
ing his arms on top of the wall. 

“You ought to understand, Mr. Glen- 
arm, that I ain’t the court; I’m the sher- 
iff, and it’s not for me to pass on these 
questions. I’ve got my orders and I’ve 
got to enforce ’em, and I hope you will 
not make it necessary for me to use vio- 
lence. The judge said to me, ‘We deplore 
violence in such cases.’ Those were his 
Honor’s very words.” 

“You may give his Honor my compli- 
ments and tell him that we are sorry not 
to see things his way, but there are points 
involved in this business that he doesn’t 
know anything about, and we, unfortu- 
nately, have no time to lay them before 
him.” 

The sheriff’s seeming satisfaction with 
his position on the wall and his disposition 
to parley had begun to arouse my suspi- 
cions, and Larry several times exclaimed 
impatiently at the absurdity of discussing 
my affairs with a person whom he insisted 
on calling a constable, to the sheriff’s evi- 
dent annoyance. 

“You, sir,—we’ve got our eye on you, 
and you’d better come along peaceable. 
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Laurance Donovan; the description fits 
you to a ‘t’.” 

“You could buy a nice farm with that 
reward, couldn’t you—” began Larry, 
but at that moment Bates ran toward us 
calling loudly. 

“They’re coming across the lake, sir,” 
he reported, and instantly the sheriff’s 
head disappeared, and as we ran toward 
the house we heard his horse pounding 
down the road toward St. Agatha’s. 

“The law be damned. They don’t in- 
tend to come in here by the front door 
as a matter of law,” said Larry. “Pick- 
ering’s merely using the sheriff to give 
respectability to his manceuvers.” 

It was no time for a discussion of mo- 
tives. We ran across the meadow past 
the water tower and down to the boat- 
house. Far out on the lake we saw half 
a dozen men approaching the Glenarm 
grounds. They advanced steadily over 
the light snow that lay upon the ice, one 
man slightly in advance and evidently 
the leader. 

“Tt’s Morgan,” exclaimed Bates. “And 
there’s Ferguson.” 

Larry chuckled 
thigh. 

“Observe that stocky little devil just 
behind the leader? He’s my friend from 
Scotland Yard. Lads! this is really an 
international affair.” 

“Bates, go back to the house and call 
at any sign of attack,” I ordered. “The 
sheriff’s loose somewhere.” 

“And Pickering is directing his forces 
from afar,” remarked Stoddard. 

“T count ten men in Morgan’s line,” 
said Larry, “and the sheriff and his dep- 
uty make two more. That’s twelve, not 
counting Pickering, that we know of on 
the other side.” 

“Warn them away before they get 
much nearer,” suggested Stoddard. “We 
don’t want to hurt people if we can help 
it,’—and at this I went to the end of 
the pier. Morgan and his men were now 
quite near, and there was no mistaking 
their intentions. Most of them carried 


and 


slapped his 
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guns, the others revolvers and long ice- 
hooks. 

“Morgan,” I called, holding up my 
hands for a truce, “we wish you no harm, 
but if you enter these grounds you do so 
at your peril.” - 

They had paused at a word from Mor- 
gan and listened sullenly. 

“We’re all sworn deputy sheriffs,” 
called the ¢aretaker smoothly. “We've 
got the law behind us.” 

“That must be why you’re coming in 
the back way,” I replied. 

The thickset man whom Larry had 
identified as the English detective now 
came closer and addressed me in a high 
key. 

“You’re harboring a bad man, Mr. 
Glenarm. You'd better give him up. I’ve 
got my papers and the American law sup- 
ports me. You’ll get yourself into trouble 
if you protect that man. You may not 
understand, sir, that he’s a very danger- 
ous character.” 

“Thanks, Davidson!” called Larry. 
“You’d better keep out of this. You 
know I’m a bad man with the shillalah!” 

“That you are, you blackguard!” 
yelled the officer, so spitefully that we all 
laughed. 

I drew back to the boat-house. 

“They are not going to kill anybody 
if they can help it,’ remarked Stoddard, 
“any more than we are. Even deputy 
sheriffs are not turned loose to do murder, 
and the Wabana county court wouldn’t, 
if it hadn’t been imposed on by Pickering, 
lend itself to a game like this. And this 
business here is only a private affair be- 
tween Pickering and the sheriff.” 

“Now we’re in for it,” yelled Larry; 
and the twelve men, in close order, came 
running across the ice toward the shore. 

“Open order, and fall back slowly to- 
ward the house,” I commanded. And we 
deployed from the boat-house, while the 
attacking party still clung together,—a 
strategic error on their side, as Larry as- 
sured us. : 

“Stay together, lads. Don’t separate; 
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you'll get lost if you do,” he yelled de- 
risively to the enemy. 

Stoddard bade him keep still, and we 
soon had our hands full with a prelimi- 
nary skirmish. Morgan’s line advanced 
warily. Davidson, the detective, seemed 
disgusted at Morgan’s tactics, openly 
abused the caretaker, and ran ahead of 
his column, revolver in hand, bearing 
down upon Larry, who held our center. 

The Englishman’s haste was his undo- 
ing. A light fall of snow a few days 
before had gathered in the little hollows 
of the wood deceptively. The detective 
plunged into one of these and fell sprawl- 
ing on all fours,—a calamity that caused 
his comrades to pause uneasily. Larry 
was upon his enemy in a flash, wrenched 
his pistol away and pulled the man to his 
feet. 

“Ah, Davidson! There’s many a slip! 
Move, if you dare and I'll plug you with 
your own gun.” And he stood behind the 
man, using him as a shield while Morgan 
and the rest of the army hung near the 
boat-house uncertainly. 

“It’s the strategic intellect we’ve cap- 
tured, General,” observed Larry to me. 
“You see the American invaders were de- 
pending on British brains.” 

Morgan now acted on the hint we had 
furnished him and sent his men out as 
skirmishers. The loss of the detective 
had undoubtedly staggered the caretaker, 
and we were slowly retreating toward the 
house, Larry with one hand on the collar 
of his prisoner and the other grasping 
the revolver with which he poked the 
man frequently in the ribs. We slowly 
continued our retreat, fearing a rush, 
which would have disposed of us easily 
enough if Morgan’s company had shown 
any fighting spirit. Stoddard’s presence 
rather amazed and intimidated them, I 
think, and I saw that the invaders kept 
away from his end of the line. We were 
now far apart, stumbling over the snow- 
covered earth and calling to one another 
now and then that we might not become 
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too widely separated. Davidson did not 
relish his capture by the man he had fol- 
lowed across the ocean, and he attempted 
once to roar a command to Morgan. 

“Try it again,” I heard Larry admon- 
ish him, “try that once more, and The 
Sod, God bless it! will never feel the deli- 
cate imprint of your web-feet again.” 

He turned the man about and rushed 
him toward the house, the revolver still 
serving as a prod. His flight gave heart 
to the wary invaders immediately behind 
him and two fellows urged and led by 
Morgan charged our line at a smart pace. 

“Bolt for the front door,” I called to 
Larry, and Stoddard and I closed in af- 
ter him to guard his retreat. 

“They’re not shooting,” called Stod- 
dard. “You may be sure they’ve had 
their orders to capture the house with as 
little row as possible.” 

We were now nearing the edge of the 
wood, with the open meadow and water- 
tower at our backs, while Larry was mak- 
ing good time toward the house. 

“Let’s wait for them here,” shouted 
Stoddard. 

Morgan was advancing with a club in 
his hand, making directly for me, two 
men at his heels, and the rest veering off 
toward the wall of St. Agatha’s. 

“Watch the house,” I yelled to the 
chaplain; and then, on the edge of the 
wood Morgan came at me _ furiously, 
swinging his club over his head, and in a 
moment we were fencing away at a merry 
rate. We both had revolvers strapped 
to our waists, but I had no. intention of 
drawing mine unless in extremity. At 
my right Stoddard was busy keeping off 
Morgan’s personal guard, who seemed 
reluctant to close with the clergyman. 

I have been, in my day, something of 
a fencer, and my knowledge of the foils 
stood me in good stead now. With a tre- 
mendous thwack I knocked Morgan’s 
club flying over the snow, and, as we 
grappled, Bates yelled from the house. 
I quickly found that Morgan’s wounded 
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arm was still tender. He flinched at the 
first grapple, and his anger got the better 
of his judgment. We kicked up the snow 
at a great rate as we feinted and dragged 
each other about. He caught hold of my 
belt with one hand and with a great 
wrench nearly dragged me from my feet, 
but I pinioned his arms and bent him 
backward, then, by a trick Larry had 
taught me, flung him upon his side. 

Meanwhile Bates continued to call lust- 
ily from the house. 

“Come on at any cost,” shouted Stod- 
dard, putting himself between me and 
the men who were flying to Morgan’s aid. 

I sprang away from my adversary, 
snatching his revolver, and ran toward 
the house, Stoddard close behind, but 
keeping himself well between me and the 
men who were now after us in full cry. 

“Shoot, you fools, shoot!” howled 
Morgan, and as we started across the open 
meadow and ran toward the house a shot- 
gun roared back of us and_ buckshot 
snapped and rattled on the stone of the 
water-tower. 

“There’s the sheriff,” called Stoddard 
behind me. 

The officer and his deputy ran into the 
park from the gate of St. Agatha’s, while 
the rest of Morgan’s party were skirting 
the wall to join them. 

“Stop or [ll shoot,” yelled Morgan, 
and I felt Stoddard pause in his gigantic 
stride to throw himself between me and 
the pursuers. 

“Sprint for it hot,” he called very 
coolly, as though he were coaching me in 
a contest of the most amiable sort imag- 
inable. 

“Get away from those guns,” I panted, 
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angered by the very generosity of his 
defense. 

“Feint for the front door and then run 
for the terrace and the library-door,” he 
commanded, as we crossed the little ravine 
bridge. ‘“They’ve got us headed off.” 

Twice the guns boomed behind us, and 
twice I saw shot cut into the snow about 
me. 
“I’m all right,” called Stoddard reas- 
suringly, still at my back. “They’re not 
a bit anxious to kill me.” 

I was at the top of my speed now, but 
the clergyman kept close at my heels. I 
was blowing hard, but he made equal time 
with perfect ease. 

The sheriff was bawling orders to the 
men, who awaited us before the front 
door. Bates and Larry were not visible, 
but I had every confidence that the Irish- 
man would reappear in the fight at the 
earliest moment possible. Bates, too, was 
to be reckoned with, and the final strug- 
gle, if it came in the house itself, might 
not be so unequal, providing we now 
knew the full strength of the enemy. 

“Now for the sheriff—here we go!” 
cried Stoddard—beside me—when we were 
close to the fringe of trees that shielded 
the entrance. Then off we veered sud- 
denly to the left, close upon the terrace, 
where one of the French windows was 
thrown open and Larry and Bates stepped 
out, urging us on with lusty cries. 

They caught us by the arms and 
dragged us over where the balustrade 
was lowest, and we crowded through the 
door and slammed it. As Bates snapped 
the bolts Morgan’s party discharged 
their combined artillery and withdrew 
across the ravine toward the lake. 


(To be concluded) 
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|* one of the magazines, there appeared, 
recently, an article which offered an apol- 
ogy for lack of sustained power in our au- 
thors, urging that the blame should rest with 
our unliterary American 
atmosphere; and in the 
columns of this depart- 
ment, there have been, 
more than once, com- ” 
ments upon the adoles- 
cent quality of our liter- 
ary talent, and the ina- 
bility of many authors 
to realize the expecta- 
tions aroused by their 
first books. Itisa pleas- 
ure, therefore, to note 
the progress of one au- 
thor who has arisen su- 
perior to his environ- 
ment, who has never 
been commonplace even 
when his bread-winning 
vocation was of the most 
hum-drum character, 
and his Pegasus stabled, 
so to speak, under the 
counter; and who, with 
advancing years, ripens 
in his power. The writer 
referred to is Madison 
Cawein, of Louisville. 
He is the author of eigh- 
teen or twenty books of 
poetry, and by this time 
it might well be sup- 
posed that his vision would be dimmed, his 
utterance weary and his Pegasus somewhat 
winded from over-work. But this is not the 
case. Mr. Cawein’s latest book—‘“The Vale 
of Tempe,” seems to exceed his others in 
spontaneity, in the utter intimacy with na- 
ture and in love of singing. A certain rich 
melancholy pervades his poetry, and mel- 
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The charming story, *The Buckskin Doll,” in this num- 
ber of THE REapER will come as a surprise to Mrs. 
Cowgill’ friends who have learned to know 
her as a special writer on industrial 
and social problems 


lows it. There is a sense that the poet has 
contrived actually to express himself—to 
convey delicate shades of meaning by curi- 
ous implications. Words can not, it has long 
since been realized ,when 
directly and baldly used, 
adequately express the 
emotions. These must 
be indicated in subtler 
ways, and Mr. Cawein 
has learned the trick. 
He is “‘nothing with- 
holding and free; as 
Lanier would have said, 
but with a sense of his 
high mission he hascared 
to convey only beauty. 
Perhaps he believes a 
poet to be an expositor 
of beauty, not a dissemi- 
nator ofalltruth. How- 
ever that may be, he has 
chosen his subjects for 
their inherent charm. 
“The Forest of Shad- 
ows; “‘Solitary Places? 
songs to various trouba- 
dours, “The Egret 
Hunter,’’ ““The Willow 
Water,’’ “The Lost 
Garden,’’ ““The Burden 
of Desire,’’—these are 
proper themes for the 
poet, always new, always 
fertile, always bewitch- 
ing. Even the old theme 
of ‘Mariana’ gains undreamed of beauties 
through his depiction. 


, 


Then in the drizzling rain, 

That weighed wet with the dying flowers, 
She sought the old stone dial again; 

The dial, among the moss-rose bowers, 
Where often she had read, in vain, 
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Of time and change, and love and loss, 
Rude-lettered and o’ergrown with moss, 
That slow the gnomon moved across. 
Remembering this she turned away, 

The rain and tears upon her face. 

There was no thing to do or say,— 

She stood a while, a little space, 

And watched the rain bead, round and gray, 
Upon the cobweb’s tattered lace, 

And tag the toadstool’s spongy brim 

With points of mist; and orbing, dim 

With fog the sunflower’s ruined rim. 


In his study of the troubadours, Mr. Ca- 
wein has learned the fashion of the ““aubade” 
and has penned one of the most ecstatic ones 
ever written—so one may say who is not ig- 
norant of the insouciant achievements of 
those fair medieval celebrants of love and 
dawn. Here is the last of the three stanzas 
of Mr. Cawein’s “Aubade’’: 


See, where she combes, with limbs of day, 
The Dawn! with wildrose hands and feet, 
Within whose veins the sunbeams beat, 

And laughters meet of wind and ray.— 
Arise! come down! and, heart to heart, 
Love, let me clasp in thee all these— 

The sunbeam, of which thou art part, 

And all the rapture of the breeze! 

Arise! come down! loved that thou art. 


Youth at its best, is not a question of 
mere meagerness of years, but rather the 
jewel of the soul. Mr. Cawein possesses it, 
and possesses powers of spiritual recuper- 
ation and a perpetual renewal of zest and 
delight. It may be said, without hesitation, 
that he has gone far toward making endur- 
ing that happy celebrity he has long en- 
joyed, by the presentation of “The Vale of 
Tempe.” 


HERE has been an increasing number 

of examples, lately, of a form of fiction 
to which Gertrude Atherton has given the 
name “dramatized biography.” The lead- 
ing character in such fiction is a historic 
person whose work in art or literature, or 
whose place in affairs gave him permanent 
hold on the world’s affections or on its in- 
terest. Novelists have always delighted in 
introducing historical personages into their 
books, and more than one good story owes 
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a large part of its charm to the presence of 
such a person on its pages, as in Mrs. 
Stowe’s old-fashioned novel, “The Minis- 
ter’s Wooing,” decidedly the most interest- 
ing character is Aaron Burr. But in dram- 
atized biography the historic person is not 
simply employed to fix an era or to serve as 
a side adornment, but comes boldly forward 
to the center of the stage. In presenting 
this character the author aims to paint a 
true portrait of him for the contemporary 
generation, a generation that hitherto has 
viewed him only through the dryer and 
more formal media of history and ordinary 
biography. Having first become saturated 
with these same histories and biographies, 
adding such first-hand investigations as are 
possible, the author proceeds to evolve the 
real man as he finds him. He must do this 
by a process of fitting fact to fact, of recon- 
ciling seeming contradictions, of deciding 
wrat is true and what is false, what is char- 
acteristic and what is accidental. 

This method of historic portraiture has 
met with both favor and criticism. The 
chief objection of the critics is that it is an 
impertinent method, because the author 
must necessarily invent words and put them 
into the mouth of his character. This, it 
is contended, shows lack of. propriety and 
a sense of what becomes ordinary men to- 
ward a great man. Again it is held that 
since it can not be known precisely what 
the great man did say on such and such 
oceasions, it is a violation of truth to make 
up his words. The second objection surely 
proceeds only from literal minds who do 
not realize that there is a truth of fact and 
another truth of imagination, and that the 
second is in no wise inferior to the first. 
As to impertinence, that objection, though 
more deserving of consideration, is not 
really more sound. 

The dramatized biography can show, as © 
no other form of biography can so well, the 
man consistent with himself, as all men are 
at heart; can evoke for him a deeper pity 
for his mistakes and a higher admiration 
for his virtues and attainments. There is 
always one man to whom that man’s life 
is or was of supreme import, and that man 
is—himself. Dramatized biography, by its 
immediate appeal to vicarious feeling, helps 
us to view this life somewhat as did the man 
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himself, he who knew, as none other could, 
where lay its Slough of Despond, its long, 
steep Hill .of Difficulty, its Delectable 
Mountain. We often echo the poet’s wish 
that we might see ourselves as others see 
us,—the cause of human happiness would 
be as much advanced, perhaps, could we see 
others as they see themselves. Any sincere 
device that helps to this end is surely ad- 
missible, and the use of it on an author’s 
part can not fairly be set down to egotism 
or want of taste. In Mrs. Atherton’s ad- 
mirable . study of Alexander Hamilton, 
“The Conqueror,’—a perfect example of 
what is meant by dramatized biography,— 
the dialogue is not always happy, but it 
serves, even when somewhat forced, to en- 
able the reader to view in scenes the great 
events of Hamilton’s life; the whole is a 
sort of cyclorama in which fact and fiction 
skilfully blend to produce an effect whose 
vividness and fullness fact alone could never 
attain. 

Dramatized biography is a form of fic- 
tion which, it may fairly be predicted, has 
come to stay. As an art-form it forbids 
classification, being frankly a hybrid, and 
it must often cry the critic’s mercy, for it 
can possess neither the fullness of ordinary 
biography nor the complete force of drama. 
But it does combine a practical working 
measure of both these forces and serves a 
real end, one lauded by Shakespeare him- 
self, of holding the mirror up to nature. 


[" is noticeable that a number of persons, 
curiously conscious of their sense of hu- 
mor, are beginning to laugh at Mr. Roose- 
velt. That large-looming figure, which may 
well awaken envy in the bronze breast of 
Liberty, guarding our busiest harbor, is 
thought to be absurd, because, being a man 
of warlike deeds, he has posed as a peace- 
maker. And, furthermore, the solemnity 
with which he is supposed to have received 
congratulations from the European barking 
dogs of war seems to cap the climax of ab- 
surdity. His descent in the “Plunger,” the 
sub-marine war-boat, is quoted as an in- 
stance of his inherent levity. Ought he not, 
critics inquire, to have been sitting in dig- 
nified anxiety ewaiting the results of the 
Portsmouth conference? Ought he not, in 
brief, to emulate the steel engraving of 


George Washington? 
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It seems rather a pity that we can not 
cure ourselves of our excessive sense of hu- 
mor. Too often it bears a resemblance to 
that of the street gamin. It is impertinent, 
and has a hands-in-pocket, hat-on-side qual- 
ity which makes it bad friends with wit. 
To find Mr. Roosevelt ridiculous is a very 
fortuitous act. He is picturesque, he is im- 
pulsive, he has some bravado, he has a 
straightforward and effective egotism, and 
he impresses the imagination of the world. 
We have had Presidents in the White 
House who were figureheads, Presidents 
who were cowards, Presidents who enter- 
tained their mistresses there, Presidents 
who drank to excess, and smoked themselves 
into the grave, and Presidents who were 
dull as Monday. Well, here is a man filling 
his roéle with the swagger of a monarch, 
speaking, too, with the conviction of the 
chief citizen of an ever-declamatory re- 
public. He stands on his belief in himself 
and the people, and the conviction that the 
doors of destiny—having been well oiled— 
are about to swing wide. It is not always 
good manners to be amused. It is at times 
not even amusing to be amused. 

Why not, if one is searching for amuse- 
ment, be amused at Japan, dissatisfied 
with its sudden reputation for magnanimity 
—a reputation which, hitherto, has been 
one to which the United States laid para- 
mount claim? Morally and intellectually, 
as well as in commercial and military repu- 
tation, Japan has placed herself in the fore- 
front of nations. And her people are infuri- 
ated. They riot, they malign, they detest 
the extraordinary men who have achieved 
for them this reputation. Russia is as gro- 
tesque. The distinguished and wise De 
Witte returns to his country convinced that 
he will meet with coldness, perhaps with 
death—the first at the hands of his Czar, 
the second from his impulsive and turbu- 
lent fellow countrymen. The great comédie 
humaine is: here for the laughter, deep in 
the throat—deep as the lungs—for all en- 
amored of cachinnation. But that Mr. 
Roosevelt, with his savoir faire, his intense 
interest in life, his sincerity and profound 
understanding of what his critics are 
pleased to call his “réle,” is any more ab- 
surd than the rest of the world, it is a 
pleasure to denv. 

It is very difficult, at worst, for a repub- 
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lic to be as absurd as a monarchy, or a 
president as grotesque as a king. A re- 
public is founded upon conviction, good 
sense is its bulwark, and it is usually direct- 
ed, in the person of its chief executive, by a 
man who represents the great average—a 
well-behaved man, heavy of speech, lugu- 
brious of manner, and quite tiresome to 
think about. Behold, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt—courteous to the nations, a cosmopo- 
lite in manner, yet an eager and honorable 
patriot, a man of personal charm, of an in- 
vigorating indifference to public opinion, 
and an unquenchable zest for life. Why not 
accept him with gratitude? With what 
monarch of Europe would we be ashamed 
to compare him? 
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RS. Ruth Kimball Gardiner has shown 

long since that she understood how 
to write a short story, and her newspa- 
per work has always had qualities of 
charm and naiveté, but it remains for her 
first long story, “The Heart of a Girl,” to 
show that she has sustained imagination. 
The suggestion of the title came, probably, 
from that tender and charming Italian 
classic, “Cuore”; and the story itself is as 
frank and sweet a confession of a girl’s life 
and spirit in the brisk American west as 
“Cuore” was of the life and spirit of a deli- 
cate-minded, reverential Italian boy, taken 
to and from his exclusive school by a very 
solicitous parent. Margie Gordon, the hero- 
ine of Mrs. Gardiner’s book, requires no 
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such oversight. She is a little brave-heart, 
who fights her own battles, and sees a diffi- 
cult situation to the end, and is loyal, in- 
quisitive and full of sweet girl expectations. 

Mrs. Gardiner follows the story of Mar- 
gie up to the hour of her triumphant 
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graduation from high school, and the ac- 
ceptance by a magazine of two poems. The 
reader leaves the young girl “on the thresh- 
old of life,” as her fellow graduates might 
have said, with the full confidence that she 
is going to make the most of her opportuni- 
ties for happiness, although it is evident 
that she possesses a large capacity for sor- 
row, too. Young and old will enjoy the 
tale, and no reader can fail to respond to 
the chivalric and courageous impulses of the 
young heroine, who gives ‘“‘a square deal” 
in all the games incidental to her life, and 
who is as aboveboard and lovable as Re- 
becca of “Sunnybrook Farm.” It is in- 
evitable that those who know. Mrs. Gar- 
diner, with her gentle manners and valiant 
spirit, should associate Margie with its 
author, and regard the book as autobio- 
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graphical in its character. Mrs. Gardiner 
was, we believe, the first woman reporter to 
insist upon having and to secure a seat in 
the reporters’ gallery in the House at Wash- 
ington. There she met a fellow corre- 
spondent, Mr. Cornelius Gardiner, the rep- 
resentative of an important paper, who 
made her his wife. © 


T is seldom that it can be said with truth 

that good has come of a strike. As a 
rule nothing but dissatisfaction results to 
one side or the other, and the end is encom- 
passed without edification to any one. The 
recent Chicago teamsters’ strike has, how- 
ever, enlightened the general public con- 
cerning many points on which before it was 
ignorant. It was informed, for instance, 
through the efforts of the state’s attorney 
and the grand jury, that it has been the 
custom for years past for large employers 
of labor to expend huge sums of money for 
the purpose of preventing strikes. Small 
fortunes were freely given to labor leaders 
for this purpose, and in some cases these 
payments resulted in calling off strikes 
which were already operative. 

The fact was determined, by the man 
himself freely testifying, that an influen- 
tial ex-leader of laboring men has amassed 
a competence by acting as an intermediary 
in these matters. He brought his account 
and check books into the jury room and 
showed the sums received from merchants 
and manufacturers, and he gave the names 
of the labor leaders to whom the money was 
paid. The canceled checks with their en- 
dorsement proved his assertions. There 
was no evidence that these bribes had been 
“eut up” with the unions themselves. The 
money was apparently kept by the persons 
to whom it was paid. Sums of $5,000 and 
$10,000, and even greater amounts were 
given to this disburser, who probably was 
allowed to place it where it would do the 
most good. 

When the corrupt labor leader Sam Parks 
was convicted of similar practices in New 
York City and sent to the penitentiary, it 
was thought to be an exceptional case, but 
it now appears to be common in labor cir- 
cles in all large cities. In the case of Dris- 
coll, the Chicago intermediary, he took par- 
ticular care to reveal only his doings which 
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were protected by the statute of limitations, 
but his revelations have opened the eyes of 
the trades unionists, on one side, to the 
treasonable acts of their leaders, and those 
of the general public, on the other, to the 
practices of the moneyed men who were 
willing thus to compromise with evil. 


F Sergius De Witte, the Russian, was sent 

to America upon his peace commission 
by a bureaucracy jealous of his influence 
and eager to see him discountenanced and 
disgraced, then Mr. Roosevelt, in bringing 
his arguments to bear on the Japanese, has 
sayed from unmerited dishonor a man of 
great qualities. The bureaucracy desired 
to win the sympathy of the world for Rus- 
sia, and to continue the war. It wished to 
see De Witte’s career brought to a swift and 
discreditable conclusion. The man may 
have been aware of this from the first, but 
his patriotism is, of course, deeper than any 
consideration of present favor; and by the 
grace of God and the powerful assistance 
of Mr. Roosevelt, he has been a party in 
the achievement of peace which two nations, 
inthe very heat of their war excitement, re- 
gard with feelings of languid appreciation. 
Senator Beveridge has recently given a ver- 
bal portrait which may well be preserved in 
the memories of those who have felt this 
nation honored by the presence here of so 
sincere and efficient and heavy-burdened a 
statesman. “A child or a backwoodsman 
or the most highly cultivated man in the 
world could not be simpler than this power- 
ful minister,” comments Senator Beveridge. 
“He speaks in a low voice, looking directly 
at you. His eyes are large and brown, with 
an expression of patience and weariness 
about them which reminds you of what you 
have read about the eyes of Lincoln. The 
eyes are not sharp or luminous, but have the 
speculative expression of those minds which 
are not content with things as they are, but 
are planning and dreaming of things as 
they should be. His forehead is high, but 
not too high, of medium breadth; but be- 
tween the ears the breadth is perceptibly 
greater, and the back-head, where resides 
the ‘drive’ of the human intellect, is per- 
fectly developed. His hair is brown, has a 
slightly wavy ef‘ect, is of medium length, 
and is worn brushed back from the fore- 
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head. In his office he wears a common, un- 
pretentious sack coat, well-worn trousers, 
which bag at the knees, and shoes that show 
they do not receive much attention. Every- 
thing reveals the characteristic indifference 
of great men for the details of personal ap- 
pearance.” 

This is the man who, with dignity and 
patience, returns to incur the criticism of 
the egotistic nobility of bureaucratic Rus- 
sia, and the fatal coldness of his Czar. But 
“the sad heart of Russia’ will emphasize 
that patience of which he is possessed, the 
woes of millions “fill his burdened heart 


with grief,” and that tolesance which is the 
inevitable heritage of such men as he will 
give him fortitude. 





LUTHER BURBANK 


Who proposes to make the desert blossom with his latest 
horticultural discovery—the spineless cactus 


NCE a poet wrote a play and it was 

published. The poet’s landlady heard 
about it and stopped him on the stairs. 
“So,” said she, “you've written a drama; 
when is it to be dramatized?” This is ex- 
actly what has been done with George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Man and Superman.” It has 
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not been such a long while since the book 
appeared that we have forgotten its bulk 
and its prolixity; the wonder was, could it 
ever be acted? On the theater program 
there is a note explaining how its presenta- 
tion was made possible. Imagine a Shaw 
Beyreuth, with a seven hours’ performance 
of “Man and Superman”; that’s what 
would have happened without curtailment. 
But omit the third act and some of the 
retrospections elsewhere, and the result 
seems to be a brilliant three-act comedy,— 
brilliant despite its absurd foundation. As 
a book, “Man and Superman” palled; as a 
play, it is crisp and entertaining. There is 
much in it startlingly unrefined and _ its 
philosophy is one of Shaw’s hugest jokes. 
Robert Loraine, with a particularly strong 
company, enters into the spirit of “Man 
and Superman” with great zest. Truly, Mr. 
Shaw is a potent tonic that stirs the blood 
—a sort of negative oxygen. But the in- 
ternal effect must be watched. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD 


Who will, during the coming year, present Schillers 
*Don Carlos” 





ILLIAM Dean Howells, in the North 

American Revien, has an article on 
John Hay, in which he refers to the sup- 
posed authorship of “The Breadwinners,” 
that strong novel which those who knew 
Hay’s style best were eager to attribute to 
him, but which he, to the last, refused to 
acknowledge. “It has,” observes Mr. How- 
ells, “great merit in its characterizations, 
especially those picturesque and eccentric 
embodiments of our life which seem always 
to have interested and amused Hay beyond 
others. The people in it apparently the 
most spontaneously and importantly treated 
are not the ‘gentlemen,’ but the non-gentle- 
men, not because they were more to the 
author’s taste, but because they were more 
to his talent, and possibly more to his inter- 
est. The author, whether he was Hay or 
not, was like him in divining these as the 
more genuinely American, the more au- 
thentically western, and what was. always 
claiming Hay in his inventive work was the 
American and the western. He felt it the 
material of the future, the stuff out of 
which a new manhood was to be fashioned 
into figures unseen before. I think the 
best things in ‘The Bread Winners’ are the 
sketches of the local politicians, the leaders 
who can swing their wards; and when the 
account is made up by the future literary 
historian, I believe the author, whoever he 
was, will be found to have first portrayed, 
if not understood, the American boss made 
or in the making.” 

The author of “The Breadwinners,” if 
he be not Hay, but one still living, must be 
interested to observe how the labor story 
and the business story have become the 
fashion of the hour. 


[7 is quite fitting that the children should 
have had a large part in the funeral 
services of good Hezekiah Butterworth, the 
historian and author, and for twenty-five 
years assistant editor of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Mr. Butterworth had a passion— 
it was for children. He traveled much, and 
wherever he went he sought out the chil- 
dren. They were perpetually wonderful, 
mysterious and refreshing to him. It is 
said that his personal correspondence with 
boys and girls under seventeen years of age 
reached a thousand letters a week. This 
personality, so sympathetic, innocent and 


























“OCTAVE THANET”—MISS ALICE FRENCH—AND HER NEPHEW 


“The Man of the Hour” is the title of Miss French’ first long novel 


eager—qualities retained till the last—made 
Mr. Butterworth the strong support of the 
youths’ paper with which he was associated. 

He was born in 1839 and had but a com- 
mon school education. He knew farm and 
village life, as well as the life of the city, 
and whatever he wrote or said was tinged 
with a kindly humor. He was a constant 
contributor to juvenile publications, and the 
author of “Zig-Zag Journeys” and many 
other books. As an editor he had almost 
superhuman patience, guiding and directing 
his contributors till they understood how to 
write the wholesome, invigorating short 
story adapted to his publication. His life 
was like a fertile meadow—peaceful and 
plenteous. 


ERE is a protest against the creaking 
plot! against a story that brushes con- 
sistency aside and labors to its end. At the 
theater this sad deficiency is only too evi- 
dent; most of our society plays are so bar- 
ren of any deep motive that one can almost 


see the end before the curtain rises. In 
consequence we are mildly pleased but sel- 
dom strongly moved. Between acts we feel 
small expectancy and no excitement; there 
is as little demand made upon the curiosity 
of the audience as there is upon the imag- 
ination of the actor. In this category may 
be placed Augustus Thomas’s “De Lan- 
cey,”’ with John Drew in the title réle. 
Some bright lines entitle it to be called an 
American comedy, but as far as plot is con- 
cerned, there is nothing but a worn-out, 
threadbare situation spun into three mild 
acts. What if De Lancey loves a girl al- 
ready engaged, the other man meets an old- 
time sweetheart, and finds she is the only 
one he ever truly cared for? Oh, for some 
dramatic lubricant! Mr. Thomas is happy 
when he can write dialogue: De Lancey, the 
ultra-sophisticated, says many poignant 
things; he is made to say them by the play- 
wright—he does not say them because he is 
De Lancey. The consequence is that after 
an evening of harmless talk, the play takes 
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its level with many of its kind. De Lancey 
pales in outline, for we have seen him in 
an atmosphere of trivial ideas and intangi- 
ble purposes. Mr. Drew’s polish does not 
abate as the years advance; he is an actor 
who spends an evening on the stage; he 
does not seem to simulate life. He is the 
society man who plays the society rédle. 
But even as Mr. Thomas is capable of in- 
fusing solid matter into the fund of humor 
he possesses, so Mr. Drew has the ability 
to go deeper into the human elements. And 
as for the plot that creaks: the dramatist 
should tell his story without making a visi- 
ble loophole in the first act out of which to 
crawl in the third. 





The explorer, ethnologist, lecturer, and author of “In and 
Out of the Old Missions of California” 


R. Gilbert K. Chesterton likes an ar- 

gument and likes, too, to be right, 
and, as a matter of fact, he almost always 
is. But he has, in his recently published 
volume, “Heretics,” been passing some criti- 
cisms of a certain sort upon Mr. Kipling 
with which it is not possible to agree en- 
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tirely. He says that the great gap in Kip- 
ling’s mind is what may be “roughly called 
the lack of patriotism—that is to say, he 
lacks altogether the faculty of attaching 
himself to any cause or community finally 
and tragically; for all finality must be 
tragic. He admires England, but he does 
not love her. He admires Eng- 
land because she is strong, not because she 
is English. He is a perfect mas- 
ter of that light melancholy with which a 
man looks back on having been the citizen 
of many communities, of that light melan- 
choly with which a man looks back on hav- 
ing been the lover of many women. He is 
the philanderer of the nations. But a man 
may have learnt much about women in flir- 
tations, and still be ignorant of first love; 
a man may have known as many lands as 
Ulysses, and still be ignorant of patriotism.” 

Now this, it would seem, is hardly a fair 
statement of Mr. Kipling’s case. Mr. Kip- 
ling seems rather to be the victim of a hope- 
less love for England. His imagination be- 
comes actually poignant when he deals with 
her. He has a desire for her—for the 
innermost spirit of her—never quite to be 
satisfied. Something alien in his blood 
keeps him apart from her, yet emphasizes 
to him all the more exquisitely all that she 
means to the Englishman of well-ordered 
life and enviable social conditions and the 
essence of home. 

This is borne witness to by Kipling’s 
latest story, “An Enforced Habitation.” 
There has been, curiously enough, a good 
deal of discussion about the real meaning 
of this story, though it would seem to be 
sufficiently suggestive and clear to any per- 
son with alert sympathies. It is the story 
of a young American millionaire and his 
wife, who are forced by the breaking down 
of the man’s health, as the result of a too 
eager business life, to find change and rest. 
They go to England and penetrate into a 
quiet and utterly English corner of it, where 
they may enjoy with commingled amuse- 
ment and admiration its true character- 
istics. There is a large estate near at hand 
falling into neglect through the fact that 
it has become indeed an estate and ceased, 
through the demise of its sometime owners, 
to be a home. The young couple explore 
the old mansion, haunt the five farms with 
their odd English appellations, build air- 
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castles of one sort and another about the 
place, and are presently betrayed into pur- 
chasing it. They imagine at first that it 
will be like any other purchase—an expen- 
sive toy, involving no responsibility. But 
the place makes its demands upon them. 
The tenants have their ideals, half feudal, 
of what the master and mistress of such an 
estate should be. The old mansion makes 
its demands, too, and insists upon propriety 
as well as proprietorship. The fields and 
the parks, the fine old trees, the fallow land 
—these also make their demands. It is 
presently borne in upon these debonnaire 
Americans. that they have not only taken up 
some property, but they have assumed a 
role. They have become a part of history, 
or at least of established society. They are 
woven into the ancient, wonderful pattern 
of English life. At first they are almost 
resentful. But the charm, the usefulness 
and the necessity of the life becomes ap- 
parent to them gradually, and when at last 
an heir is expected, to be the inheritor of 
their broad, reclaimed acres, they rejoice 
that he is coming to an estate and a re- 
sponsibility which they have, for more than 
one reason, come to regard as completely 
and inevitably theirs. In thinking of all 
that such a home must mean to posterity as 
well as to the many then living upon it, they 
begin to construct durably, to plan far 
ahead; in brief, to fit into the large, or- 
dered English scheme of affairs. The light 
aspect of the money-making American, 
which can seize a fortune and relinquish it 
without undue fret, is replaced by a deep 
but happy seriousness. The quaintness and 
loveliness of English rural life undermines 
their old-time devotion to the town and the 
noise and constant diversion of city life. A 
content new to them reaches down to the 
very roots of life. Though they are really 
abroad, they have the feeling of having at 
last reached home. 

Mr. Chesterton must search far before he 
finds another such setting forth of English 
happiness as that. The story represents, 
indeed, the homesickness which Americans 
have always felt—yet hesitated to confess 
to—for old England. It is a nostalgia which 
Kipling shares with the American—a love 
beyond the love of men who have lived there 
as a matter of course; and who have not, 
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through wanderings and an accident of 
birth over seas, had emphasized to their 
imaginations. 

Where else but in England would Kip- 
ling be content to live? Not, surely, in 
India, where they still repudiate him and 
his art; not in America, whose ideals he 
never comprehended, and where he was 
most unhappy; not at the Cape, nor in 
France, or Germany, or any other place 
with foreign-speaking folk. 

No, the truth is, that over and above his 
admiration for her strength and power and 
system, Kipling loves England for the Eng- 
lish spirit of her—the indefinable, inimi- 
table, curious core of her existence, which, 
beneath all that is grasping and cruel and 
overbearing in her, still makes her dear to 
all of her children who have wandered from 
her shores; and hardly less dear to those 
who, having no such personal reminiscences 
of her, still feel, mysteriously yet unmis- 
takably, that in her boundaries lies “home.” 








WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of “ Robert Cavelier,” whose latest story “The 
Flower of Destiny,” has just made its appearance 
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““EDOSE o’ the River,” Kate Douglas 

Wiggin’s story, already well known 
to her admiring public through its serial 
publication, is now upon the market. With- 
out question, Old Kennebec, the grand- 
father of Rose, with his prodigality of ad- 
vice and dearth of performance, is one of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s most 
amusing characters. 


ILLIAM J.Cal- 

houn, of Chica- 
go, in entering upon 
his mission for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at 
Venezuela, is under- 
taking hissecond task 
of official observation. 
The first was made 
in Cuba, at the period 
of hostilities between 
Spain and her island 
possessions, when it 
was apprehended 
that Dr. Ricardo 
Ruiz, a naturalized 
American citizen ,had 
been murdered in the 
cell in which he had 
been cast by Spanish 
officials on a charge 
of having participat- 
ed in the revolution. 
It was maintained 
that the treaty be- 
tween the United 
States and Spain re- 
lating to the deten- 
tion of prisoners had 
been broken. Presi- 
dent McKinley re- 
ceived the protests 
of many who feared 
for the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens resident in Cuba. He hesitated 
before an interference which might force con- 
flict between the United States and Spain, and 
in order to place himself in possession of the 
truth, sent William J. Calhoun, a friend since 
boyhood, to investigate. He received an un- 
prejudiced report—an unsentimental, copious, 
clear report. There were less than one hundred 
native citizens of the United States in Cuba, 
but a large number of naturalized ones 
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lived there; atrocities had been committed 
on all sides; the resident Americans were 
open or secret sympathizers with the Cu- 
bans; the Cubans were standing, back to the 
wall; the reconcentrados were suffering to 
the limit and beyond the limit of endurance; 
the Spanish soldiers were half starved, un- 
paid, ill, homesick; 
the Governor-Gen- 
eral a man with a 
monstrous policy and 
an indifference to 
human pain. It was 
a photograph of the 
situation. 

Mr. Calhoun has 
been sent to Venez- 
uela to take another 
such photograph. 
There has long been 
trouble between Ven- 
ezuela and ourselves. 
Our money-makers 
are down there and 
want to be protected 
in their schemes 
They are American 
citizens, they have in- 
vested capital, they 
employ labor. It is 
not difficult to imag- 
ine that they desire 
and expect to secure 
everything that the 
Venezuelans do not 
know enough to hold 
down. However this 
may be, they com- 
plain of their inability 
to secure justice in 
the Venezuelan su- 
preme court. The 
court, they affirm, 
does the bidding of 
President Castro, who belives in Venezuela for 
the Venezuelans. There has been scandal— 
which is an oldand a long story. A trusted man 
had been traduced or justly accused. President 
Roosevelt has sent ultimatums southward, at 
which Venezuela has laughed insolently ,as men 
laugh with a cigarette between lips and hands 
in pocket. At least so it has appeared to the 
administration at Washington. Secretary 


Hay attempted to be firm, but his dignity 
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aroused only amusement in impudent Vene- 
zuela. The supreme court of the South 
American republic sustained the administra- 
tion of Castro in its repudiation of a ten 
million dollar contract made between Mr. 
Castro and an American asphalt company. 
Then the protest became clamorous. Ameri- 
can trusts do not see ten million dollar con- 
tracts broken without mentioning it—and 
there is, from of old, a feeling of suspicion 
in the breast of the citizen of the United 
States, in regard to the word, written or 
spoken, of a South American. So matters 
have reached the point where President 
Roosevelt must learn the truth—the de- 
tailed, photographic, unbiased truth. Mr. 
Calhoun has been sent south with his cam- 
era—that excellent machine which he car- 
ries in his head. 

Mr. Calhoun was born in Pittsburg and 
educated at Poland, Ohio, where William 
McKinley was one of his classmates. When 
school days were over, Calhoun went on a 
farm in Ohio, where farms are good, but 
when the call for troops came in ’61, he ran 
off and induced a not too scrupulous recruit- 
ing officer to swear him in, lad though he 
was. He served for two years with the 
Nineteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
was mustered out, a man in stature and 
principle, at the age of eighteen; for the 
war was a forcing house. Calhoun took a 
notion to go west. He taught school at 
Danville, studying law meanwhile. He was 
admitted to the bar in January, 1875, and 
began at once to practice. The next year 
he married Alice D. Harmon, who lived only 
till 1898. That year Mr. Calhoun was ap- 
pointed a member of the interstate com- 
merce commission. 

Down in Danville, Mr. Calhoun made a 
reputation for himself. He had success 
with juries, and he was astute in criminal 
cases. Then he became prominent in polit- 
ical matters. In 1896 when the Republican 
state convention of Illinois met to endorse 
a candidate for the presidency, Calhoun 
held out against the Cullom men for Me- 
Kinley. The opposition was keen—even 
bitter—but Calhoun and his followers won. 
They left the convention hall instructed for 
McKinley. It was thought, owing to this 
circumstance and the long friendship exist- 
ing between Major McKinley and Mr. Cal- 


houn, that the latter might be offered a 
place in the cabinet. He may or may not 
have been, but in any event, he continued to 
practice law, and his first public service un- 
der the administration was taken when he 
went to Cuba on his tour of investigation. 
After that came his appointment to the in- 
terstate commerce commission, from which 
he resigned in 1900 to practice law in Chi- 
cago. 


RS. Elizabeth Cherry Waltz had made 

herself known to readers through her 
“Pa Gladden” stories some little time be- 
fore her death two years ago. There is pa- 
thetic interest in the fact that ‘““The Ancient 
Landmark,” published this fall, is one of a 
series of novels which Mrs. Waltz intended 
to write as an epic of the southern country 
in which she lived. Rough drafts have been 
found of the other stories, but “The Ancient 
Landmark” was within a few pags of com- 
pletion. The publishers have taken great 
pains, following the synopsis at the begin- 
ning of her manuscript, to conclude the 
story according to her intention and as 
nearly as possible in her own style. The 
title is symbolical, referring to the preju- 
dice among southern people against the in- 
stitution of divorce. 


HE managers of the Erie railroad are 

considering the requiring of its train 
crews to take instruction in “first aid to the 
injured.” May it do so, and may all other 
roads follow its example, thus preventing 
from absolute dissolution the lives which 
they have not been efficient enough to guard 
against disaster! Only those who have been 
in a railroad wreck and witnessed the in- 
ferno of suffering there, can have any no- 
tion of the mitigation of pain and salvation 
of life that might be given by the presence 
of some one possessing a knowledge of rudi- 
mentary surgery. Under certain conditions 
it is inevitable that hours will elapse be- 
tween the time of a wreck and the arrival 
upon the scene of skilled medical men. 
Were the train crews given some drill in 
bandaging wounds and _ stanching blood 
flow, a percentage of lives now sacrificed 
might be saved. There appears to be no 
diminution in the appalling loss of life from 
railway accidents. The criminal economy 
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of the railroads, the lack of a full sense of 
responsibility upon the part of the em- 
ployés of the roads, and the recklessness of 
passengers combine to make a sum total 
that, annually, in America rivals in its list 
of dead and wounded that of a great battle. 
There is some glory in dying in battle, but 
only the engineer who gives his life for his 
passengers can, by any altruistic flight, con- 
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sider it a privilege to be killed in a railway 
wreck. One of the most hideous features 
of the time is the wanton indifference to 
human life which the railroads—not as in- 
dividual members, but as bodies corporate— 
appear to feel. One of the minor mitiga- 
tions would be the training of the passen- 
ger crews, as suggested, to take the first 
steps toward saving the lives of the injured. 


TO COL. D. STREAMER 


(HARRY GRAHAM) 


{ Whose engagement to Miss Ethel Barrymore has been announced } 


By Franklin P. Adams 


COLONEL Streamer, you who wrote 
Too many thousand feet of verse 

For me in this small rhyme to quote 
(For nobody would reimburse 

Me if I quoted “Little Willie” 

Of “By and by the room grew chilly.”) 


You are about, I’ve lately seen, 
To—split infinitive—soon marry, 
With lovely Ethel as your queen, 
And you her loyal subject, Harry. 
We're glad, for your sake, Colonel Streamer, 
But then it gives our spine a tremor. 


For we can not but apprehend 
That your o’er-joyous nuptial bell 
Will mean that we have seen the end— 
Your wedding rings the public’s knell; 
That rust will clog the pen that gives 
Us those “Misrepresentatives.” 


But, Colonel, can’t you write some verse 
When Ethel’s working at the play? 

When Thespis Pulchra doth rehearse, 
You might be lilting us a lay. 

Few are the poets, though, who marry more 

Enchanting girls than Ethel Barrymore. 


Write on, then, Colonel, if you will. 
Your entertaining rhymes continue 
Until the ink is dry; until 
You haven’t any words left in you. 
At any rate we wish you, Colonel, 
Success and happiness eternal ! 














gousrers>— 

















THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 1905-1906 


OT many years ago, Thackeray, in his 
N “Roundabout Papers,’’ drew a picture 
of his “‘lazy idle boy of Chur’’ as one 

of a great company devoted to novels—“‘the 
appetite for novels extending to the end of 
the world; far away in the frozen deep, the 
sailors reading them to one another during 
the endless night; far away under the 
Syrian stars, the solemn sheiks and elders 
harkening to the poet as he recites his 
tales; far away in the Indian camps, where 
the soldier listens to ’s tales after the 
hot day’s march; far away in little Chur 
yonder where the lazy boy pores over the 
fond volume and drinks it in with all his eyes.” 
The lazy idle boy of Chur, of yesterday 
and today, the soldier, the sailor, the states- 
man, the man of action and the man of 
leisure, and the girls, too, and even the 
women—all these and many more value the 
art of the story-teller and like his stories. 
They like to know the people of other times 
and other places and still more they like to 
know a little better the men and women 
about them everywhere. And they will not 
be disappointed in their desires, for the 
great writers of fiction have always caught 
up, out of the world of fancy, people and 








places and actions as real as in the world of 
so-called reality. This life were dreary and 
barren, indeed, without its stories and its 
story-tellers. They have been here from 
the gray dawn when minstrels sang of the 
deeds of heroes and boasted of the power 
of their leaders. They are here today to 
tell us new things of an old world. They 
always will be here as long as human na- 
ture is what it is. 

During the coming year, beginning with 
December, it will be, therefore, a real pleas- 
ure to present in the Study a series of articles 
on the subject “‘Narrative Writing of English 
Literature.’’ These papers will show in an 
interesting and instructive way the various 
forms of narrative writing that have prevailed 
both in England and America. They will dis- 
close the relation of the novel and of its nar- 
rative predecessors to the times and to the 
nation. They will contemplate fiction in the 
largest sense, with the individual “‘masters’’ 
as representatives of certain styles and tend- 
encies. They will be written by the ablest 
and most distinguished critics in America and 
England, and taken as a whole, they will con- 
stitute a definite exposition of this most popu- 
lar and most significant literary form. 








ARNOLD AND JOUBERT 


By Richard Rice 


MONG the writers whose foreign author- 
ity Matthew Arnold frequently adds to 
his own opinion is Joseph Joubert. 
Just as Goethe or Sainte-Beuve is continu- 
ally reintroduced in quotation or anecdote 
through the course of the “Essays in Criti- 
cism,” so Joubert is made to reappear till the 
reader plainly sees how much reliance is 
placed on him by the English critic; but 
while Goethe and Sainte-Beuve had made 
by 1865 some headway toward the British 
public, Joubert, more modest and delicate, 
remained largely unobserved through the 
channel fog. Arnold therefore devoted to 
him an entire essay. “His name,” he re- 
marks in beginning, “is, I believe, almost 
unknown in England; and even in France, 
his native country, it is not famous. M. 
Sainte-Beuve has given him one of his in- 
comparable portraits; but—besides that 
even M. Sainte-Beuve’s writings are far less 
known amongst us than they deserve to be— 
every country has its own point of view 
from which a remarkable author may most 
profitably be seen and studied.” 

It is, however, possible to surmise that 
this rehabilitation of the French moralist, 
apart from acquainting the British public 
with the great intrinsic value of the .“Pen- 
sées” and with the charming personality of 
their author, served Arnold’s further aims in 
bringing the name of Joubert, to which he 
was constantly appealing, from darkness 
into light, giving thus to some of Arnold’s 
own opinions a renewed authority. He rec- 
ognized in the Frenchman one of his few 
kindred spirits, for he ends the essay by 
saying: “Joubert lived in the Philistine’s 
day, in a place and time when almost every 
idea current in literature had the mark of 
Dagon upon it, and not the mark of the 
children of light.” It is in such connec- 





tion with Arnold that I wish to look at 
Joseph Joubert. 

The “Pensées” of Joubert differs from 
many books of that title’ in its continuity. 
It treats in successive groups such topics as 
religion, morality, philosophy, style and 





criticism, the maxims usually forming con- 
nected paragraphs; and though their author 
says that he above all men has been ac- 
cursed with a desire to put “‘a whole book 
into a page, a whole page into a phrase, and 
this phrase into a single word,” it is evi- 
dent that his editors do not wish to assign 
to each of his maxims the false dignity of 
isolation. ‘That they may thus be read in 
the mass in no way injures their aptness for 
quotation, and at the same time relieves 
them of that sterility characteristic of most 
volumes of detached thoughts. Yet just be- 
cause they are labels rather than fully de- 
veloped thoughts, these maxims frequently 
furnished to Arnold’s ideas the definite turn 
or the moral support needed to make head- 
way against British popular opinion. Jou- 
bert himself says that “Maxims are to the 
intellect what laws are to actions; they do 
not enlighten but they guide and direct; 
and although themselves blind, are pro- 
tective—they nourish the will.” 

In the personality of Joubert the English 
reformer found further assurance for the 
set of ideas in which he was trying to inter- 
est his public, for the character of the 
French critic, as well as that of his work, 
could be held up for an example to English- 
men. Arnold had been talking a great deal 
about the ‘function of criticism’; he had 
been trying to substitute a wider knowl- 
edge and a wider sympathy for “echt- 
brittische Beschrénktheit.” The Philistines 
had been replying that, in comparison with 
the supposed continental breadth of view, 
their narrowness was a good thing—it was 
at least moral. In Joubert, Arnold could 
show them a critic who had both continental 
breadth of view and a moral sense of almost 
British sternness. He was not only “‘a mor- 
alist of the first order,’ he was himself 
moral—one of the men to appeal to when 
arguing with British stolidity. It is there- 
fore important to criticism, as well as to an 
appreciation of Arnold’s methods, to under- 
stand something of Joubert’s character. 

Joseph Joubert was born at Montignac, 
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Périgord, in 1754. The school, in the 
neighboring city of Toulouse, which he at- 
tended and where he also taught, was man- 
aged by the Jesuits, to whose doctrines he 
was loyal throughout life. At twenty-two, 
owing to very ill health, he returned to his 
native village, and for two years absorbed 
himself in further study of the Greek and 
Latin authors. In 1778, when he came as 
a young man to Paris, he seems to have had 
a solidly formed intellectual creed, charac- 
terized by a devotion to the church and by 
a strong love for literary antiquity. That 
is, he was an orthodox conservative; in a 
time of revolution he was orthodox; later, 
when the extreme reaction set in, he was 
still orthodox. And though in his ideas as 
“mobile, empressé, accueillant” as any 
Frenchman, he was without a sign of that 
infidelité which Sainte-Beuve says is a “trait 
de ces esprits divers et intelligents.” His 
friend, Mme. de Beaumont, at whose salon 
he met and introduced so many famous peo- 
ple of the day, had taken as her motto, “A 
breath moves me—nothing shakes me,” sur- 
rounded by an oak chaplet. Though Mme. 
de Beaumont was a more fragile and deli- 
cate person than even Joubert, the emblem 
would have suited him better. 

This equipoise in a very sensitive and im- 
pressionable nature is the important thing 
to remark about Joubert’s life, for it con- 
tains the lesson that Arnold wished to teach 
to his countrymen. This lesson is illus- 
trated by Joubert’s position as a critic 
among his radical contemporaries. 

In the stream of innovation that was 
flooding the dry channels of reason and rule 
with the fresher waters of feeling, Joubert’s 
anchorage was a hold on the beauty of an- 
tiquity. It was no servile devotion, for he 
viewed the past through a sense of historical 
relativity, which made for him, as it were, 
an observation point. He was not aloof 
from the ideas of his time, but he had a 
sufficient advantage of them to criticize 
them. “It is necessary,” he says, “to op- 
pose to the liberal ideas of the century the 
moral ideas of all time. There is 
a newness, daughter of time, that causes de- 
velopments; there is another newness, 
daughter of men, springing from changes 
of passion and fantasy, which deranges and 
confuses everything, allowing nothing to be 
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accomplished or to endure. It abolishes all 
antiquity; it is the parent of disorder, of 
destruction, of unhappiness.” Yet he adds 
in another place: ‘We are all of us more 
or less echoes, repeating involuntarily the 
virtues, the defects, the movements and the 
characters of those among whom we live.” 

Sainte-Beuve has somewhere described 
the critic as placed between tradition and 
innovation—forever recalling the past in 
reference to the present, insisting on the 
excellence of the old while welcoming the 
new, not sacrificing the one to the other. 
Joubert took some such attitude in the lit- 
erary group at Paris. He knew Marmon- 
tel, Laharpe, D’Alembert, Chénier, Chéne- 
dollé, Molé; and best of all, Fontanes, 
Diderot and Chateaubriand. Toward these 
men Joubert never attempted to pose as a 
literary dictator. And though the two chap- 
ters of his ““Pensées” on “Style” and “Quali- 
ties of the Writer” show that he was well 
entitled to add another volume to the long 
series on L’Art Poétique, he was, however, 
as unlike the scholastic ideal of the critic as 
his age was unlike that of Boileau or Pope. 

Of Boileau and Racine he says: “They 
are not waters at the source. A fine choice 
in imitation is their merit. It is their books 
that imitate books, and not their souls that 
imitate souls. Racine is the Vergil of the 
ignorant.” And of his Rationalist contem- 
poraries: “Laharpe knew: the rules, but 
knew little of art. The facility and abun- 
dance with which he speaks the language of 
criticism gives to him an air of ease, but it 
amounts to little. That elegant little mind 
could judge only of words. . D’Alem- 
bert in his style seems only to trace geo- 
metric figures.” 

On the emotional excess in the style of 
Rousseau’s followers he is not less severe, 
and yet he shows his equipoise: ‘When 
one substitutes images for ideas and ideas 
for images one only obscures the matter. 
Words, like glasses, obscure all they do not 
make clearer. There is, however, a beauty 
that comes from an obscure style. There is 
always in fact a hidden and a visible beauty 
in art; and sometimes the vague expression 
is preferable to the exact term. There 
are, in spite of what Boileau says, des ob- 
scurités élégantes. There are expressions 
which give an image to the mind that it 
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could not obtain through lucidity. Literary 
style consists in giving through a power of 
phrase a body and configuration to the 
thought. Only a tempered style 
is classic. It is with literary expressions as 
with colors; it is often necessary that time 
should soften them in order to make them 
wholly pleasing. But there is a kind of 
softness that softens nothing, an energy 
that strengthens nothing, a conciseness that 
designates nothing. But conciseness which 
has color is a unique beauty of style.” No 
better criticism has been made of the “in- 
genious opalescence” in the style of such 
writers as Diderot, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, or Chateaubriand. 

At a time when the world was acknowl- 
edging Rousseau as the social and literary 
leader, Joubert remarks somewhat calmly: 
“J. J. Rousseau had a voluptuous mind. In 
his writings the soul is always mingled with 
the body, and never separates itself from it. 
No man has made more felt the impression 
of the flesh on the mind, and the pleasures 
of their union.” Likewise of Saint-Pierre 
and Chateaubriand: “There is a reproach 
to be made against both. M. de Saint-Pierre 
has given to matter a beauty that does not 
belong to it. Chateaubriand has given to the 
passions an innocence that they do not have, 
or have only once. In ‘Atala’ the passions 
are covered with long white veils.” 

He saw how men were mixing up in a 
poetic chalice sensuality with religious ec- 
stasy; how they were attributing to natural 
passions qualities that nature never meant 
them to have. “The system of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre,” he says, “is only an ecstatic 
Epicureanism.” He has much the same 
judgment on Lamartine’s precursor, Chéne- 
dollé. He finally says: “There are two sorts 
of eloquence: one tends to communicate our 
enthusiasms, the other our passions. In the 
first all looks to repose, and to light. In the 
second, on the contrary, all tends toward 
ardor and movement.—Enthusiasm is always 
calm. Explosion is never enthusiasm and is 
never caused by it.” Is not this a passage 
that Arnold might well have written? 

It is interesting to notice briefly what Ar- 
nold says of Dryden and Pope, who belong 
with Boileau and Racine in the sphere of 
“half-poetry.” “Are Dryden and Pope poet- 
ica] classics?”’ asks Arnold. “‘No, their po- 


etry is rather admirable for the purposes of 
the inaugurator and the high priest of an 
age of prose and reason.” And of the liter- 
ary period in England corresponding to that 
of Chateaubriand, he says: “It has long 
seemed to me that the burst of creative ac- 
tivity in our literature, through the first 
quarter of this century, had about it in fact 
something premature; and that from this 
cause its productions are doomed, most of 
them, in spite of the sanguine hopes which 
accompanied them and which still accom- 
pany them, to prove hardly more lasting 
than the productions of far less splendid 
epochs.” 

It is not difficult to find points of similar- 
ity in the views of Arnold and Joubert. But 
my reason for quoting thus elaborately from 
the “Pensées” has been to illustrate the char- 
acteristic attitude of Joubert’s mind—an at- 
titude that implies a refinement of culture, 
which, though Arnold did not himself pos- 
sess to a similar degree, he could yet employ 
in his work’s service. Such culture as Jou- 
bert’s becomes in a man like Arnold vital, 
active, and less calm. Joubert in a pink 
night-cap lies in bed, phrasing his intellect 
into aphorisms, while his wife guards the 
door against intruders. Arnold tours the 
country, and returns to write another essay 
on the unbearable vulgarity of the corner 
grocer. That is perhaps a difference between 
French and Saxon culture; but Arnold was 
a reformer, and Joubert was not. 

Joubert was, above all, and even for a 
Frenchman, a sensitive nature. His soul 
seemed to shine out over his body, which 
was so frail and delicate that one of his 
friends said it was as if his soul had some- 
where “stumbled upon a body.” Against 
those emotions on which his contemporaries 
thrived Joubert had to protect himself. He 
defended his spirit, which was capable of 
the strongest sensations, with his mind, 
which was capable of the strongest exercise 
of will. He never “wallowed in the stream 
of his own sensibility.” Mind rather than 
body was the atmosphere of his soul. Into 
every part of his philosophy he carried a 
reasonableness of emotion, and a spirituality 
of mind, that made a sort of test for all his 
ideas. “To oppose nature to law,” he re- 
marks, “nature’s reason to custom, and its 
conscience to opinion, is only opposing the 
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uncertain to the certain, the unrecognized to 
the recognized, the singular to the uni- 
versal.” It requires a delicate intellectual 
and emotional balance thus to effect the nec- 
essary compromise between the Past and the 
Present, between Authority, Reason, and the 
Zeitgeist. And in France of the Revolution 
(even more than in England of Victoria), 
it was a distinct achievement. 

Joubert’s main quarrel with his century 
was for its obliterating innovations, disturb- 
ing that repose of culture with which he 
surrounded himself. “We live in a century 
when superfluous ideas are super-abundant,” 
he remarks characteristically. “We are no 
longer occupied with solid thoughts.” Fear- 
ful for the older scholarship, he says: “The 
main trouble with new books is that they 
prevent our reading the old ones.’ 

“The philosopher among the Greeks was a 
metaphysician; in France, in the modern 
acceptance of this word, he is a reformer.” 

There is a distinctive quality of charm in 
the culture of repose, where the mind is alert 
but not combative; in philosophy without 
argumentation and the machinery of logic. 
In his own group Joubert was a sort of rest- 
ing point, also a stimulus and an inspiration, 
but never an incendiary. 

Arnold felt the quality of this charm, and 
with his motto of “‘sweetness and light” he 
would agree with all Joubert says, but he 
would agree actively ; and as regards his own 
culture, in many ways strikingly similar to 
that of Joubert, there is this important dis- 
tinction to be made, that it is tinged with a 
character of active reform. While lamenting 
the decay of the older Oxford standards of 
scholarship, and warring with the Dissent- 
ers and Ultra-Liberals, he seeks no vantage- 
ground in the cloistered culture of retire- 
ment, but raises his banner and invades the 
camp of the Philistines. His culture is mili- 
tant; and perhaps the highest praise to be 
given Arnold is that with him culture could 
be thus militant. But whether it will still 
retain the perfection of charm, or rather at- 
tain to that perfection, is questionable. For 
it is a culture that, even while it exhorts all 
men to emulate it, is itself struggling on 
faster and faster beyond the reach of all 
men. It is the attempt to inculcate the be- 
lief that “excellence dwells among the high 
and steep rocks, and can only be reached by 


those who sweat blood to reach her.” This is 
not charm. “Culture has one great passion,” 
says Arnold, “the passion for sweetness and 
light. It has one even yet greater !—the pas- 
sion for making them prevail.” 

Joubert’s culture, on the other hand, was 
in a certain sense already perfect. There is 
about it the light of serenity and benig- 
nancy. “Wisdom is repose in the light,” he 
says. “Happy are those spirits sufficiently 
elevated to delight themselves in its rays.” 
Had Joubert adopted for his motto, “Sweet- 
ness and Light,’ which he might well have 
done, sweetness would not have produced 
hostility, nor would light have become ob- 
trusive in high places. 

The fine character of Joubert’s culture is 
seen best in what he says of religion. In 
the midst of an age that he describes as 
seeking not religious freedom but irreligious 
freedom, he retains boldly not only the great 
Catholic doctrines but also his own morality. 
Religion is for him a duty—‘neither a the- 
ology nor a theosophy; it is more than that, 
it is a discipline, a law, a yoke, an indissolu- 
ble engagement.” Yet he has no rugged in- 
exorable creed to which he is a slave. “Re- 
ligion is the poetry of the heart!” he ex- 
claims, which suggests Chateaubriand; but 
he adds: “Piety is the soul of all religion. 
Piety is a kind of modesty. It makes us 
turn aside our thoughts, as modesty makes 
us cast down our eyes, in the presence of 
whatever is forbidden.” This coming from 
a Frenchman within twenty-five years after 
Voltaire’s death is surely a revelation of 
character. 

Religious character is perhaps the excep- 
tion in a critic; certainly it has been in 
French critics, who are far more apt to ac- 
knowledge the doctrine of the three unities 
than that of the Trinity. In such matters 
Joubert shows his greater discernment, per- 
ceiving acutely, for example, the distinction 
between belief and religion, which he brings 
out in his comparison of the Jansenists with 
the Jesuits. The Jansenists, he says, “seem 
to love God without affection, and solely 
from reason, from duty, from justice. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, seem to love him 
from pure inclination, out of admiration, 
gratitude, tenderness; for the pleasure of 
loving him, in short. There is a joy in their 
religious writings because their nature and 
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religion are there in accord.” Might not 
Arnold, in quoting from these passages in 
his essay, have had the Dissenters and the 
Church of England in mind? 

If we make this distinction between be- 
lief and religion, a distinction which people 
must make more and more as science ad- 
vances and belief changes, we shall here 
again see a close resemblance between the 
ideas of the two critics. Though Arnold 
came to his generation as a reformer he 
kept close to institutions. Though he tried 
at a more satisfactory definition of God and 
a more reasonable explanation of the Bible 
than the Church could offer, he still clung to 
the Church, because he believed that it un- 
derstood more of religion than the Dissent- 
ing bodies—and religion meant culture: 
“To be reared a member of a National 
Church is in itself a lesson of religious mod- 
eration, and a help toward culture and har- 
monious perfection.” He reéchoes here Jou- 
bert’s more simply expressed thought— 
“The ceremonies of Catholicism are a train- 
ing in refinement.” 

In matters of belief Joubert could of 
course go further than Arnold. Take this 
interpretation of the Pauline doctrine: 
“There are some things that man can only 
know vaguely. About these men of great in- 
tellect are content to entertain but vague 
notions.” Or this: “Keep yourself from 
treating as contestable that which should be 
regarded as incontestable. Do not justify 
by reason what belongs to the realm of inner 
sense. Expose but do not prove truths of 
sentiment. There is a danger in proofs; for 
in arguing it is necessary to suppose that 
what is in question is problematic; and that 
which one accustoms oneself to regard as 
problematic ends by appearing dubious. 
; May I say it? One would know 
God easily if one did not force oneself to de- 
fine him.” 

This regard for authority in certain high, 
or rather, holy places is what distinguishes 
Joubert among French critics; just as Ar- 
nold’s flexibility and urbanity is what dis- 
tinguishes him among English critics. For 
in regard to criticisms French opinion is 
characteristically flexible and adaptive, while 
English opinion is characteristically rigid 
and—English. The French hold opinions; 
the English are held by them. The French 
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prefer to understand; the English to be- 
lieve. “It is noticeable,” says Arnold, “that 
the word curiosity, which in other languages 
is used in a good sense to mean free play of 
the mind on all subjects, has in our language 
no sense but a rather bad and disparaging 
one. But real criticism is the exercise of this 
very quality.”” In Joubert and Arnold there 
is then some interchange of the national 
characteristics. Joubert, with all his French 
fineness of sensibility and delicacy of dis- 
cernment, could still retain without feeling 
it an encumbrance a strong, unbending moral 
character. Arnold, with all his English 
force and assertiveness, could still acquire, 
in comparison with other critics of his na- 
tion, a mobile and disinterested judgment. 

It is probable that an appreciation of the 
good qualities in the other nation made each 
critic readier to perceive the faults in his 
own. Joubert laughs good-humoredly, and 
seriously, too, at French light-mindedness: 
“The French are, of all people in the world, 
the best fitted to become fools without losing 
their heads. The English are 
brought up with a respect for serious things, 
and the French in a habit of making fun 
of them. The frivolous style has 
long since attained perfection among us.” 
On the other hand, Arnold saw brutality and 
stubbornness, as well as morality, in the 
rougher Anglo-Saxon character. Against 
Mr. Roebuck’s statement that the old Anglo- 
Saxon race is the best breed in the world he 
holds up the pitiful story of Wragg, the 
workhouse girl. He wars against the self- 
complacency of British Philistinism: “What 
are the essential characteristics of the spirit 
of our nation? Not certainly an open and 
clear mind, not a quick and flexible intelli- 
gence. Openness of mind and flexibility of 
intelligence are remarkable characteristics 
of the French people.” He quotes Heine’s 
phrase, “echtbrittische Beschranktheit,” and 
he might have come nearer home and quoted 
Dryden’s, 


“True born Britons who ne’er think at all.” 


He makes his formal charge thus: “The no- 
tion of the free play of the mind on all sub- 
jects being a pleasure in itself, being an ob- 
ject of desire, being an essential provider of 
elements without which a nation’s spirit, 
whatever compensations it may have for 
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them, must in the long run die of inani- 
tion, hardly enters into an Englishman’s 
thoughts.” And the verdict is returned, in 
part, as follows: “The majority of English- 
men are intellectual slovens, slaves to the 
commonplace, daily exemplifying the truth 
of Goethe’s saying ‘Was uns alle bdandigt, 
das Gemeine;’ lying undisturbed in the “old 
straw of their habits,” especially their intel- 
lectual habits; and what is worse than all— 
they call this sloth Freedom!” 

It may be seen from the passages quoted 
that Arnold felt he had to defend criticism 
as a literary genre in England. While help- 
ful to England, this was perhaps a misfor- 
tune for Arnold’s literary fame, for it led 
him to adopt a controversial attitude which 
is not essentially critical. Joubert, on the 
contrary, lived in a country where it has 
been the complaint that criticism has 
usurped the field of creation. “In France,” 
he says, “it seems as if we loved the arts for 
the sake of judging them more than for the 
sake of enjoying them,’—a passage that re- 
minds one of a quotation of Arnold’s from 
Sainte-Beuve: “‘In France the first con- 
sideration for us is not whether we are 
amused and pleased by a work of art or 
mind, nor is it whether we are touched by it. 
What we seek above all is to learn whether 
we were right in being amused with it, and 
in applauding it, and in being moved by it.’ 
Those are very remarkable words,” contin- 
ues Arnold, “‘and they are, I believe, in the 
main quite true. A Frenchman has, to a con- 
siderable degree, what one may call a con- 
science in intellectual matters; he has an 
active belief that there is a right and wrong 
in them, and that he is bound to honor and 
obey the right, and that he is disgraced by 
cleaving to the wrong.” Therefore a critic 
in France, whether expressing intellectual 
views largely accepted or quite new, may 
write with confidence and openness, pre- 
assured of that consideration which French- 
men show to all ideas. Says Joubert: “We 
should be able to enter into other people’s 
ideas and to withdraw from them again; 
just as we should know how to relinquish 
our own ideas, and again resume them.” 
But this is far more difficult for an Eng- 
lishman than for a Frenchman, and Arnold, 
no doubt feeling it to be impossible for the 
English Philistine, allowed his criticism of 
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him to become tinged with hostility—or with 
what some prefer to call “urbane irony.” 
One of Joubert’s maxims says: “There is a 
good grace and a sort of urbanity in treat- 
ing men at the onset with esteem and con- 
fidence ;” but then Joubert in his pink night- 
cap was not fighting the English Philistines. 

The controversial tone of English criti- 
cism is frequently defended on the ground 
that, while French criticism makes a larger 
number of clever observations, English criti- 
cism arrives oftener at judgments. This is 
hardly true. French critics pass judgment, 
I am inclined to think, as often as English; 
but their judgments do not obtrude, and 
they remain in the field of criticism instead 
of trespassing in the field of polemic. “Some 
affability is necessary in criticism,” says the 
Frenchman. “If it quite lacks that quality, 
it is not literary. The aim of dis- 
pute and discussion should not be victory, 
but the acquisition of ideas.” French critics 
follow this advice, and carry into the intel- 
lectual sphere much the same spirit that true 
British sportsmen claim to have in playing 
cricket. 

But after we have granted that it was Ar- 
nold’s intention, and that it served his pur- 
pose, to be polemical, it is still a misfortune 
for his system of controversy that those 
ideas which formed in it a sort of nucleus, 
were largely unacceptable to the public. 
Unless the reader were willing to overlook 
what might well appear to him a nucleus of 
error, it seemed to assimilate to itself much 
that was really cogent. This is illustrated 
in his redefining of God as “the enduring 
power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness,” a phrase whose suggestive good- 
ness was used up in endless repetition; and 
further in his classification of all English- 
men as Barbarians, Philistines, and Popu- 
lace—a very important idea, which became 
fallacious only when insisted upon. These 
two notions, because they were embodied as 
essential elements in schemes of contro- 
versy, and repeated tiresomely therein, tinc- 
tured the whole with their unacceptability. 
Arnold regarded his chief effectiveness as 
that of ‘‘a phrase-launcher”; but Mr. Her- 
bert Paul says that he “made the mistake of 
thinking that what he told you three times 
was true.” 

For these English faults of pugnacious 
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controversy and non-assimilation in criti- 
cism, which Arnold himself spoke of as 
“provincial” and saugrenue, Joubert sug- 
gests the remedy as lying in a more conver- 
sational attitude and style. French criticism 
has about it the atmosphere of conversation. 
Ideas are thoroughly discussed at a salon, 
or perhaps only in a café, before they are 
printed. English criticism lacks such a pro- 
cess of filtration, for if there are still liter- 
ary circles like Dr. Johnson’s for example, 
there is of course always Dr. Johnson in 
England. Joubert’s environment is differ- 
ent. He says: “To purify taste, in clearing 
up the mind, is one of the advantages of 
good company, and of the society of letters 
in Paris. Mediocre ideas are drained off in 
conversation; only the choice ones are saved 
to be written down.” And Arnold remarks 
in his heavier English fashion: ‘Perfection 
as culture conceives it, is not possible while 
the individual remains isolated.” Proud as 
he was of his Oxford position, he preferred 
to be known as a man of the world; but in the 
world he had of necessity to forego the culture 
that expands in repose for the more strenuous 
and vital expansion that comes in action. 

For his work, for the set of ideas he was 


propagating, Arnold found, then, in the in- 
tellectual creed and in the personality of 
Joubert a certain assurance. We likewise 
may discover there a sort of comparative test 
by which the character and value of these 
ideas can in part be estimated. 

Mr. Herbert Paul has said that “nobody 
after reading ‘Essays in Criticism’ has any 
excuse for not being a critic.” Without 
spoiling Mr. Paul’s humor, I would rather 
apply such a remark to Joubert’s book 
which is an inspiration to thought; and I 
would rather say of Arnold’s essays that 
they compel us not to be critics, but to hear 
critics. In the end, the Arnolds and Jou- 
berts of criticism supplement each other, 
for their ideals are alike; and while an Ar- 
nold points out the way and the struggle to- 
ward them, a Joubert seems to absorb and 
express them. Culture is always of these 
two kinds: a struggle to make light prevail, 
and a repose in the light. Because of its 
very struggle and the demand which it 
makes on society, this more active culture is 
for the present more efficient; but its re- 
source, its inspiration, and its hope will 
ever be that culture of Joubert’s—‘‘a repose 
in the light.” 


UNREST 
By Emery Pottle 


hie an old unworded longing comes to me, 
Comes in the scent of gardens I have never seen, 
In plaintive sounds of a far-distant, unsailed sea, 
In the imagined hush of forests darkly-green. 


Ever an old unmastered longing sweeps my heart, 
Beats wildly on the level, changeless shores of life, 
Full with the murmurs of dead love, dead song, dead art, 
Stirring my eager soul to some transcendent strife. 


Ever an old unfathomed longing blinds my eyes 

With half-remembered visions,—fitful, nameless tears ;— 
Haply ’tis promise of a dreamer’s Paradise, 

Haply the shadow of the sorrows of lost years. 


At nightfall, or at morning, or at hurried noon, 

It comes, and bears me from my task on restless wings.— 
O Brothers of Unrest, say is it curse, or boon, 

So whispers to an alien soul of alien things? 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON 
BY HENRY THEW STEPHENSON 

A’ first glance the England of Elizabeth 

seems well-known ground, but Professor 
Stephenson assures us that the London of 
Shakespeare has received no authentic or 
comprehensive survey since that of Stow. 
From these chronicles and other contempo- 
rary accumulations in the British Museum 
and London Guildhall the author has built 
up a careful and vivid reproduction of the 
vanished city. Although in population 
London was more entirely Anglo-Saxon 
than now, in architecture it bore Italian 
traces. The river gates of the lordly man- 
sions would have felt at home in Venice. 
London bridge, like the Florentine Ponte 
Vecchio, was covered with shops, and the 
London, as well as the Roman, streets were 
adorned with fountains of fair water. The 
town, of course, was small and rustic; snowy 
swans floated on the clear, sparkling 
Thames, St. Giles was literally in the fields, 
the Strand a muddy, back-door thorough- 
fare, Westminster as yet Thorny Island, 
Southwark, marshy and full of ague, and 
Charing Cross a near neighbor of parks and 
tilt yards. 

Some changes have been moral, as well 
as urban, for Billingsgate was ‘“‘a respect- 
able landing place, not yet famed for its 
dialect,” and Bedlam, as St. Mary of Bethle- 
hem, was also free from ill repute. When 
an act of Philip and Mary’s reign forbade 
the use of the nave and transepts of St. 
Paul to horses, mules, dealers or roisterers 
it was an upward, though ineffectual, step; 
for, in Shakespeare’s day, the churchyard 
was still the place for barter, assignations, 
lotteries and even executions, and the in- 
terior was the city club. 

The austere John Harvard, who stands 
at Cambridge in gown and bands, does not 
betray the paternal butcher shop that was 
part of Southwark in 1607. 


Professor Stephenson meditates a sister 
volume on manners and customs, and apolo- 
gizes for an occasional divergence from the 
city’s topography. ‘T-he curious matter is 
its own and best excuse for being, and the 
rarity of the forty odd illustrations adds, 
also, to the book’s value. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $2.00, net 


THE MOTHER 
BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


SENTIMENTAL and novel interest at- 
taches to this story of the uplifting and 
restraining power of mother love. The case 
in point is that of an ignorant, pretty 
woman, member of a ballet in a tawdry the- 
ater, in whose path the temptations to an 
evil life are many, but who is yet kept from 
actual vice by love for a little son. The 
book touches a popular chord. The treat- 
ment is by no means always realistic—is, ir 
fact, sometimes theatrical and a bit spe- 
cious—but it is sympathetic and likely to 
touch the emotions of the public. Two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of the book are print- 
ed in an edition de lure of charming taste, 
on beautiful paper with wide margins, taste- 
ful decorations in the matter of head and 
tail pieces for the chapters, and a soothing 
cover of soft gray paper. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


BY PAUL ELMER MORE 


HE critical work of Mr. Paul Elmer 

More detaches itself easily from that of 
the merely competent reviewer of books, 
from that of the useful but non-creative 
critic. Mr. More belongs to a class so small 
in America that it can hardly be said to ex- 
ist,—to the class of the constructive and cre- 
ative critic. He has the knowledge of books 
which gives to his expression of opinion a 
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broad and comparative value. He has 
marked vigor and originality of mind, a sig- 
nificant mental bias that makes his interpre- 
tation of literature vital and entertaining, 
though perhaps not always safe. But more 
than to these qualities is the value of his 
work due to the fact that he can, so to 
speak, put two and two together and make 
out of the combination a new number. He 
generalizes often brilliantly and trenchaut- 
ly, never with shallowness, from the study 
made of a particular book or author. Per- 
haps he does not always establish the place 
of a piece of literature, but he is singularly 
apt in describing its tendency, perhaps its 
moral and philosophical tendency rather 
than its artistic tendency. The study of 
kterature is an incentive, a stimulus to his 
own thought which flows with a free, spon- 
taneous movement in the business of inter- 
pretation. His interpretation is not literal 
or measured by rule and line; it is sugges- 
tive and holds oftentimes truth of the larger 
order. Take, for instance, in the volume of 
miscellaneous criticism under consideration, 
the keen and suggestive essay, “Kipling and 
Fitzgerald,” with its more than interesting 
explanation of why the English-reading 
public are, at one and the same time, de- 
voted to genius of such different orders as 
the two names given represent. Or, take the 
fascinating article on Lafcadio Hearn, 
which treats philosophically and broadly of 
the mingling in Hearn’s work of. oriental 
thought and occidental science, of the 
strange, novel effect brought about by the 
union of the two, by the application of 
science to the strange beliefs and fancies of 
Japan and India. Such an essay as this 
makes one wish that Mr. More might write 
a book on the influence of oriental thought 
upon Western literature, certainly one of 
the most significant phases of contemporary, 
especially of contemporary English, liter- 
ary life. 

As has been noted, the philosophic inter- 
pretation of literature is rather more in Mr. 
More’s line than the artistic or, shall we say, 
the humane. If the latter were more pres- 
ent with him, we should scarcely have the 
essay on Charles Lamb with its somewhat 
ruthless exposure of a truth that is but a 
half truth. It seems also fair to say that 
the bias of Mr. More’s own mind is some- 
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times too much in evidence in his work, a 
bias that prevents justice of treatment. His 
review of George Meredith is illustrative. 
Whether or no the tendency of Meredith’s 
thought pleases Mr. More is not the whole 
question concerning that author. Mr. More’s 
treatment of the subject will scarcely fail 
to strike the judicial reader as prejudiced. 
It is not the sort of consideration due the 
genius of Mr. Meredith, even from one to 
whom that author’s novels make little ap- 
peal. 

One does not wish, however, to conclude 
with a word of dispraise. In the main, Mr. 
More’s work is singularly worth while. If 
literature is stimulating to his thought, it 
may be said in return that his thought is a 
stimulant to his reader. And this is a com- 
pliment of no mean order. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE STORM CENTER 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


NE suspects Charles Egbert Craddock 

of delicate irony in naming her latest 
novel “The Storm Center.” The Roscoe 
mansion, somewhere near the Tennessee 
River and picketed by Union soldiers, is a 
nodal point of the fierce cross currents of 
the Civil War. Nevertheless, a human 
drama of gusty passions is played there. 
Captain Baynell, of the Union forces, fall- 
ing ill, is invited by Judge Roscoe, his fa- 
ther’s friend, to come to the mansion which 
harbors, besides himself, his granddaugh- 
ters,—three dancing little girls called “the 
ladies,” and his niece, Mrs. Gwynn, a widow, 
after a brief and harrowing marriage. Cap- 
tain Baynell is blond and thirty, and Mrs. 
Gwynn is sylphlike and twenty, with great 
masses of gold-brown hair caught low in a 
glittering knot. Captain Baynell has a 
martinet conscience that forces him to im- 
press Mrs. Gwynn’s own horse when cavalry 
horses are needed, and Mrs. Gwynn, in ad- 
dition to the usual bitterness of Southern 
women toward Northern soldiers, has her 
special bitterness about marriage. Love has 
a difficult and delicate time of it here. Mean- 
while, the reader is getting a story of almost 
old-fashioned solidity, yet without heaviness, 
having all the “body” of some fine old bro- 
cade and all of its sheen. In the oaken 
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library, with its glowing wood fire, a game 
of cards is played that equals in its way 
that other game that helped, in an earlier 
story, to make the author famous. Old Unc’ 
Ephraim, brushing the hearth with his tur- 
key-wing, and Aunt Chaney, ruling the 
kitchen and Uncle Ephraim, too, with a rod 
of iron, are perfect specimens of a fast-van- 
ishing type,—the genuine, old-time darky. 
The “ladies” are irresistible. Throughout, 
the author’s style, with its firm outlines soft- 
ened by generous emotional and descriptive 
paragraphs, gives to her work at once the 
force of fact and the charm of fiction. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SHOES THAT DANCED 
AND OTHER POEMS 
BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


hea ee persons so fortunate as to read 
a slender book of verse that found its 
way into print a year or two ago under the 
title, “The Heart of the Road,” have looked 
with interest for the appearance of some- 
thing more from the pen of Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. They will not be disappoint- 
ed in her later poems, which confirm the 
promise of those earlier ones. A treasure of 
verse awaits the public in this new volume, 
which is notable for technique, for imagina- 
tive charm and for choice of beautiful words 
by which to render beautiful thought. The 
author’s pliancy, freedom and variety in the 
use of verse forms, recalls the stories told 
of her at Smith College, where it was her 
custom in class work to translate verse from 
several languages, living and dead, into its 
English equivalent, in rhythm and metre. 

In her work, as in that of most young poets 
worthy of the name, one can trace the in- 
fluence of other poets. Here will be a hint 
of Dobson, there a suspicion of Sidney 
Lanier. Stevenson makes himself felt in 
some light, lucid, delicate, cool numbers, and 
a transmuted but readily perceptible Brown- 
ing often looks out at one between the lines. 
Yet Miss Hempstead is herself and the 
quality of her verse is individual. Her self- 
hood is shown most clearly in the freedom 
of her imagination, in the ease with which 
it clears great distances and brings together 
the near and the far. Her verse is of a 
sort that emphasizes the distinction between 
poetry and prose. Not only in its rhythm 
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and metre does it declare itself. Its char- 
acter shows itself as decidedly in the quality 
of the thought represented which flies from 
earth to heaven and back again while slow- 
moving prose will not have begun the race. 
Such tangential flashes and flights of the 
imagination, darting, soaring and then radi- 
antly connecting immeasurable distances! 
Witness the poem called “The Storm,” a 
study in metempsychosis, where impressions 
and memories of life as bird, beast and man 
crowd each other in kaleidoscopic rapidity ; 
or, better still, take as a case in point “The 
Madonna of the Earth,” the choicest thing 
in the collection and surely one of the most 
wonderful poems written in several years. 
Such exquisite transitions from the pretty 
to the beautiful, and from the particular to 
the universal, as one finds in this song of a 
mother to her baby: 


“T have grown wise with littleness. 
The Lord of Might is full of prettiness,” 


it charmingly begins, and some several times 
rises to a climax equal to this: 


: “Oh, I have cried, 
When in the weary folk that come to thee 
I see the small child that they used to be 
Take courage, and thinking it time to play 
Steal wistfully out, 
And so forget 
The unkind tale of death and sin and doubt 
That sent them crying— 


Looking with these eyes 
I find in all men dearnesses, 
Sweet sounds, clearnesses, 
That show their souls perfect as water or 
air. 


The variety of achievement in the little 
volume is one of its chief sources of inter- 
est. Surprises lie in wait for the reader 
who finds himself traveling from the- cool 
sweetness of “Songs for My Mother,” to 
lines like these to a “New York Shop 
Girl !”— 


“Conspicuous, conscious, splendid, sweet, 
She spreads abroad and takes the street. 


Innocent! vulgar—that’s the truth, 
Yet with the darling wiles of youth.”— 
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or from the exquisite lyrical quality of such 
a poem as that called “Gladness,” to the 
grim quatrains of “The Puritan,” or again 
from the limpid sunny numbers of “The 
Common Lot” to verse instinct with a 
strange and subtle sense of pain, such as 
“A Mother’s Song” and “The Road of 
Sleep.” The mingling of thought with emo- 
tion, of delicacy with fervor, of a certain 
quaint rococo charm, on the one hand, with 
a winged imagination on the other,—these 
are some of the attributes, a partial combi- 
nation of the qualities that make Miss 
Hempstead’s verse a notable addition to the 
verse of the year and of other years. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.10, net 


THE GOLDEN HOPE 
BY ROBERT H. FULLER 

T is a friendly thing that Mr. Fuller has 

done for us here—the re-creation of our 
old acquaintance of ancient history. What 
youthful student of the record of men’s 
action has failed to be stirred by the career 
of Alexander the Great? The story of the 
expedition of his handful of hardy Mace- 
donians and Greeks into the heart of* the 
Persian empire is a romance ready for the 
hand of the spinner of good yarns, and in 
“The Golden Hope” Mr. Fuller gives us 
all that the heart could desire. He makes 
us acquainted with a Spartan, a Beotian 
and an Athenian, who are fortunate enough 
to go on the great expedition in close con- 
tact with the king. They have many ex- 
citing adventures, which culminate in the 
dramatie siege and capture of Tyre. There 
is a sweet and tender love story which brings 
the Athenian hero Clearchus to his own in 
a series of hairbreadth ’scapes. 

The story is told in a style in which care 
and the exactness of historical detail are 
nicely mingled with the charm of genuine 
sensitiveness to the romantic situation. The 
book is a fine story of adventure. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


T is a pity that authors do not sometimes 
review their own books instead of leaving 
them to the mercy of the professional crit- 
ic’s stereotyped vocabulary. 


In this connec- 
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tion, one fancies what an attractive review 
of “The Beautiful Lady” one might get 
from Mr. Tarkington,—something with a 
live touch. If he would but take the trouble 
to read the book, one may be sure he would 
like it. It would please his fastidious taste. 
One sighs for the expression of his appreci- 
ation. The tale has a light, yet mellow 
flavor, which should rouse enthusaism in the 
author of ‘““Monsieur Beaucaire.”” Its humor, 
so quiet, so inalienable a part of the whole, 
should appeal to the creator of Cherry. Its 
pathos, never insistent, would touch the 
writer of the “Old Gray Eagle,” while its 
shrewd, happy rendering of the rich Amer- 
ican and his son, Silas Poor, Jr., would be a 
choice morsel for the gentle and instructed 
patriotism responsible for the opening chap- 
ter in “The Conquest of Canaan.” 

In the absence of Mr. Tarkington’s own 
verdict on this bit of literature, delightful 
in name as well as in nature, one recalls as 
applicable to the case, the epitaph dictated 
by an English country gentleman for the 
tomb of his wife. “She was so pleasant,” 
the inscription read. “The Beautiful Lady” 
deserves the same kind of eulogium, though 
never by way of epitaph. 

McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL 


BY FRANK LEWIS NASON 


-” is not often that love and industry are 
so successfully mingled in fiction as in 
Mr. Nason’s novel, “The Vision of Elijah 
Berl.” They are the very staples of every- 
day life, yet somehow as literary materials 
they comport themselves .as oil and water. 
A commercial story is likely to be all com- 
merce, with love as a side issue, and a love 
story is likely to insist on being all love, with 
mere hints and illusions to bread-and-butter 
business by the way. “The Vision of Elijah 
Ber!” is, therefore, an unusually just picture 
of a section of human life, lived in a parched 
and arid region of California. To Berl,— 
a New Englander of narrow and intense re- 
ligious faith,—the barren hill-slopes about 
his Western home appear a land golden with 
promise; for if water can once be brought 
to the thirsty soil, they will blossom and 
fruit in fortune-yielding orange groves. Un- 
flinchingly the author lays bare this man’s 
soul, with its unshaken conviction that at 
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every step he is “led,” and its concomitant 
readiness to get the best of the other fellow 
when opportunity affords. In Berl’s part- 
ner, Ralph Winston, we get a more ordinary 
type of equable and wholesome manhood, 
one that is a relief in contrast to Berl’s fa- 
naticism and instability. There are two 
women in the story,—A my, the wife of Berl, 
and Helen Lounsdale, office assistant to 
Berl and Winston,—who are just as differ- 
ent from each other as are the two men. 
Amy is pathetically weak and Helen is ad- 
mirably strong, and to her who hath is given 
the love of both men. The story is a real con- 
tribution to our native literature; it depicts 
the birth and the growth of a picturesque in- 
dustry, while, viewed purely as a piece of 
fiction, it arrests and holds the attention for 
its logically constructed plot and the recog- 
nizable human quality of its characters. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE FOOL ERRANT 

BY MAURICE HEWLETT 
N author more vivid in verbal impres- 
sions of life, an author more detached 
and impersonal in his estimate of life and 
character than Maurice Hewlett does not at 
the present put pen to paper. The heated 
coolness of this combination in qualities ap- 
peals immensely to the curiosity of the 
reader, and never more so than in his latest, 
“The Fool Errant,” the story of a young 
Don Quixote of an Englishman who, in the 
year 1721, was put to school in Padua and 
there promptly fell in love with the young 
wife of his elderly professor, a lady of art- 
ful quality whom the young man, Francis 
Antony Strelly worshipped as if she were a 
saint. The humor of the conception is subtle 
and pervasive, and the justice which brings 
finally this idealistic, chivalric young fool 
to taste of true love and to realize the differ- 
ence between that and the less admirable 
kind is perfect and of a sort to rouse an 
agreeable wonder in the reader. For justice, 
almost scientific in its quality, plays its part 
in the story, yet justice painted with vivid, 

discriminating, picturesque color. 
The book is full of those charming 
touches concerning the personality of Italy 
and its inhabitants, of which Mr. Hewlett is 
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a master. To his characters he gives all the 
rope that they ask for, with which either to 
hang themselves or to save themselves. To 
either event he seems indifferent. One can 
have no quarrel with him as an artist. But 
sometimes one misses from his work that in- 
artistic reprobation of vice, that sympathetic 
affection for virtue, that petting the hero 
and pounding the villain, which belongs to 
the masters shelved by modern criticism. ° 
The warm, partial delineation of character 
has, after all, something in its favor. It 
appeals to the sentiment out of which love 
and friendship are made. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE WING OF LOVE 
BY KATHARINE M. C. MEREDITH 

ERY gay and tender is this little story, 

“The Wing of Love.” It is, indeed, only 
a transparent excuse for the introduction of 
a quaint, small child called Satin, who, with 
a mother not much bigger than herself, has 
lodgings in an attic in New York. A kind, 
sunny-hearted journalist, an equally kind 
but gruff ‘cellist and a pleasant dawdler 
“playing society,” are other inhabitants of 
the attic, and, in Bohemian fashion, all are 
soon friends. Tarkington, the journalist, is 
the soul of the place, and Satin’s favorite 
of her three retainers, but Schubert, with his 
green-coated ’cello, which he tells her is his 
doll, and Van Gelder come in for their share 
of favor, too. The little party has famous- 
ly good suppers out of Swiss cheese sand- 
wiches and Bass’ ale while Tarkington tells 
fairy stories to Satin in which he weaves a 
thread of truth about “beautiful Rose” and 
“the Duke of New York.” Satin’s mother, 
being own sister to Rose, and Tarkington 
himself being the Duke, there is a very 
pretty opportunity for a misdirected love- 
affair to get itself righted. Hints of this 
love glint and gleam all through the story 
and at the end come boldly shining out, mak- 
ing the dark attic the brightest place in the 
world for at least two people. If one likes 
children and merry make-believing, bon- 
bons, secrets and daintiness, one will like 
“The Wing of Love.” 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.25 
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THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS 


BY ALLEYNE IRELAND, F. R. G. 8. 
HE 


importance and the timeliness of 

these studies of comparative coloniza- 
tion can hardly be overstated. ‘The scarcity 
of English books upon the subject, the 
author’s fifteen years of tropical experience, 
and his mental equipment, justify the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s choice of an English- 
man for its colonial commissioner. Mr. 
Ireland’s detailed report will be issued dur- 
ing the next four years; the present volume 
consists of articles that have appeared in 
The Outlook and the London Times. The 
colonial policy and practice of Great Britain, 
Holland, France and the United States come 
under the author’s observation; and both 
local conditions and governmental remedies 
give variety to these studies. Bismarck’s 
epigram that “England has colonies and 
colonists, Germany has colonists, but no 
colonies, and France has colonies, but no 
colonists”, is indorsed as a present view of 
the situation. England and Holland were 
driven into the field by economic considera- 
tions, France by the pride of rivalry, and 
the United States by accident; and in his 
historical résumé Mr. Ireland is able to 
point out the continuous working of these 
initial impulses. The French colonies are 
hampered by administrative ignorance on 
the spot and nepotism at home; the Dutch 
are securing a better personnel; the Ameri- 
cans are contemptuous of the heritage of 
experience; the English need colonial in- 
spectors. The administrative difficulties vary 
somewhat with the locality, but everywhere 
the need of labor is the great problem of 
the tropics. Mr. Ireland points out that 
for one thousand years the civilization of 
the heat belt has been carried on by the 
inhabitants of other countries, and likens 
the tropics to an immense forest in which 
the population is so small in relation to the 
area and the natural resources that no native 
need to work for hire. Three alternatives 
present themselves: to abandon the coun- 
try, to bring in outsiders, to force the natives 
to work a certain number of days during 
the year. Of these the author’s experience 


leads him to favor the importation of labor, 
and he criticizes the exclusion of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese from the Philippines. 
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In fact, the book owes much of its value and 
interest to American readers to the treat- 
ment of Philippine questions, not as isolated 
problems, but as part of universal tropical 
conditions. Mr. Ireland lays stress upon 
the place of the oversea expansion of the 
United States, “not as an abnormal sequel 
to one hundred years of local history,” but 
as a link “in the continuous chain of human 
development.” He would “sever the Philip- 
pine affairs from their unnatural connection 
with home politics,” and take the broader 
and more humane view of the welfare of 
the Philippine people. Considered in this 
light, Mr. Ireland blames the United States 
for excessive taxation, neglect of road- 
making and chimerical educational schemes. 
Since a high tariff, popular education, ex- 
tended suffrage and the exclusion of con- 
tract labor are deemed beneficial in the 
States, it by no means follows that they fit 
the different conditions of the islands. 
Indeed, the reverse is the case, and the au- 
thor advises the following measures: 

1. Free entry of Philippine products in 
the United States. 

2. Importation of laborers. 

3. Good roads. 

4. Encouragement of capital. 

5. Abolition of Philippine commission 
and substitution of governor general and 
council. 

6. Insular office at Washington. 

7. Transference of contro] of all public 
works to insular government. 

These recommendations are backed by 
arguments drawn from personal observa- 
tion in similar dependencies, and the opin- 
ion is frankly expressed that no amount of 
education will ever transform the Filipino 
into an industrious citizen or make him fit 
for self-government. In spite of the Ameri- 
can experience with negroes, hope is ac- 
cepted as the basis of the American policy, 
and the “ingenuity of a rapidly changing 
corps of officials” is given full scope. In 
other words, with national self-sufficiency 
we are neglecting the lessons of history and 
playing a “lone hand.” Unfortunately, 
these experiments are conducted at the ex- 
pense of the Filipinos, for “what is merely 
curious to the Americans is vital to them.” 
Mr. Ireland praises highly the work of the 
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sanitary bureau, and his strictures are so 
ably supported, so frankly given that they 
must be accepted as the faithful wounds of 
a friend. 

The author anticipates in the future a 
much closer study of comparative coloniza- 
tion, and his book bears out his assertion of 
the fascination and interest of the field. 
The romance of the Rajah of Sarawak 
should entice a Rider Haggard; the humor 
of the side remarks, the clearness and vigor 
of the statements, the excision of ex- 
traneous matter will make the volume popu- 
lar as well as useful. 


Houghton, Miffiin and Company, Boston 
Price $2.00, net 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON AND 
WILLIAM MACDONALD 

N existence of twenty-seven years is a 

searching test of values. The longevity 
of the first edition and its continuation from 
the close of Jackson’s administration to the 
death of McKinley enhance the importance 
of the present volume. To compress a thou- 
sand epoch-making years within half as 
many pages, to admit maps, plans and por- 
traits, and still preserve a handy book of 
moderate bulk means rejection and brevity. 
True, deeds and measpres are more dwelt 
upon than persons; the assassination of 
Lincoln contains no mention of Booth; the 
ante-bellum legislation proceeds without 
the help of Benton and with scant notice 
of Clay, Calhoun and Webster, and recon- 
struction moves along its lurid lines without 
the visible hand of Thaddeus Stevens. Such 
eliminations, however, are demanded by the 
book’s scope, and the outlines probably are 
the clearer. The growth of myriad-headed 
slavery from a domestic institution to a sec- 
tional issue, and last, to a belligerent cause; 
the ferment of post-bellum forces; the living 
issues of free silver and territorial expan- 
sion are given as clearly and as succinctly 
as is the résumé of recent administrations 
and the glance at President Roosevelt's 
character when he comes upon the center of 
the national stage. 

Possibly the earlier chapters are the more 
graphic, because time has lent higher lights 
to the picturesque events. To treat mone- 
tary discussions, tariff issues and industrial 


troubles with lucidness is the most that a 
reader can require; and in the restrained 
reference to President Grant’s attack of 
the “expansion fever” it is possible to read 
the authors’ predilection between the lines. 
The history, however, has sanity and fair- 
ness as well as individuality and literary 
flavor. The revision and enlargement will 
tend to prolong its space of public favor for 
another score of years. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $2.00 


THE ULTIMATE PASSION 
BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 

FTER “‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby,’’ with its 
mingled pathos and humor, each of the 
gentlest, “The Ultimate Passion” is a sur- 
prise and a shock. The book’s strength must 
be admitted, but too often its strength be- 
comes little less than sheer brutality. We are 
rapidly learning, for the novelists will not 
spare us, what unspeakable things are daily 
done in the name of politics, but nothing 
hitherto thrust on us quite equals “The Ulti- 
mate Passion.” A book so finely named be- 
comes a real disappointment when it fails 
to live up to its name. This Mr. Mighels’ 
story does. John Hakon, eager for the pres- 
idency, so eager that he sells his honor for 
the promise of the nomination and under 
threat, makes love to the daughter of his 
boss, whom he must marry while he is, at the 
same time, much in love with and already 
married to another woman,—is, it is to be 
hoped, an impossible. American type. More 
than impossible, absolutely incredible, is 
Ruth, his sweetheart-wife, who urges him to 
accede to all of the boss’s demands, even to 
kissing his daughter, because she, too, wants 
him to be president. Somehow, the reader 
has not a great deal of faith in Hakon’s re- 
peatedly expressed determination to turn on 
the boss when once he is elected, and admin- 
ister his office cleanly and uprightly. Honor 
so rooted in dishonor is hardly comprehensi- 
ble. Mrs. Meshe, the bleach-haired Delilah 
of the machine, seems considerably over- 
drawn and unnecessarily revolting. In the 
end, it is entirely through accident and not 
through the influence either of a pure love 
or reasserting manhood that Hakon resigns 
his claim to the nomination; he is virtually 
compelled to do it. Mr. Mighels fails, 
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therefore, to picture for us the moral strug- 
gle and moral triumph that his title war- 
rants us to expect. He makes us heartily 
wish, instead, that he had stuck to his earlier 
vein as illustrated in ““Bruvver Jim’s Baby.”’ 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


ON THE FIRING LINE 
BY ANNA CHAPIN RAY AND HAMILTON BROCK 
FULLER 


O launch a story of the Boer war into 

current fiction at this late date requires 
confidence in the stanchness of the skiff, 
and two captains, like two cooks, are an- 
other danger. Miss Ray’s use of local 
color, however, has been a large factor in 
her reputation, and her indebtedness to Mr. 
Fuller’s knowledge of South Africa is shown 
in lifelike accuracy alone. The book is re- 
markably free from the seams and patches 
of most collaborated work, and both unity 
and vivacity are undeniable. Two young 
Canadians have volunteered to help the 
mother country in her hour of stress, and 
they, a Scotch officer and a couple of charm- 
ing African-bred girls illustrate the bigness 
of England’s world family. The volunteers 
serve under Roberts and Kitchener, fight 
De Wet, are covered with wounds and re- 
warded with love and the Victoria cross. 
The descriptions of bivouac, skirmish and 
ambush; of veldt, kopje and Cape Town; of 
the sable Kruger Bobs, “‘who doesn’t show 
up well on a dark night and whose face 
vanishes behind the spreading limits of his 
smile’’; of Paddy, the brave little Irish cook, 
who uses an iron spoon in the excitement 
of combat; of the plucky horses, so dis- 
tinctly different, bring the realities of war 
closely home. The love-making and the 
‘ conversations are up to Miss Ray’s estab- 
lished level, and her knack for epigram and 
happy characterization is more than usually 
in evidence. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE LIFE OF CERVANTES 


BY ALBERT F. CALVERT 


OLLOWING the tercentenary of the 
publication of “Don Quixote,” recently 
celebrated by literary men in London, Ma- 
drid and Paris, the appearance of a con- 


densed popular life of its author is timely 
and welcome. Mr. Calvert. knows Spain and 
its great soldier-satirist thoroughly and has 
given us a most excellent account of him 
and what Saint-Beuve has genially called 
“the book of humanity.” He proves, too, 
that Cervantes has more claims to fame than 
some of us are aware of. We forget—if we 
ever knew—that he was a daring fighter, a 
hero of dripping wounds, and the first to 
board the enemy’s galley in the desperate 
Battle of Lepanto; that he suffered the 
chains of captivity for long in Algiers, 
whence he repeatedly attempted to escape, 
and though invariably caught, wielded over 
the cruel viceroy a personal power that 
saved him from torture and death. Mr. Cal- 
vert reminds us of these things, showing us 
not only the author, but the man,—a char- 
acter of much nobility, generosity, and feel- 
ing, of infinite courage and patience. In 
addition to the biography there is a compila- 
tion of Cervantes proverbs, some of which, 
as “One swallow does not make a summer,” 
sound astonishingly modern. Altogether, 
the book whets one’s liking for the fantastic 
but gallant knight-errant, and one echoes 
Austin Dobson’s lines: 


Alas! poor Knight! Alas! poor soul possest! 
Yet would to-day, when courtesy grows 
chill 
And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might burn within us 
still! 
Ah, would but one might lay his lance in 
rest, 
And charge in earnest—were it but a mill! 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.25 


MRS. ESSINGTON 
BY ESTHER AND LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


HE difficulty in catching up the values 

of “‘smart society’? and putting them 
agreeably into story form, is evidenced suf- 
ficiently by the rarity of the achievement; 
for success in the accomplishment is worth 
striving for, as it means always an amount 
of popularity. Effort in the direction of 
such achievement is frequent and failure al- 
most as frequent. When, therefore, the 
critic chances upon a commendable story of 
this sort, as in the case of “Mrs. Essington,” 
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it is a pleasure to proclaim its virtues to the 
public. A “whole bunch” of facilities is 
evidenced in this account of a house party 
at a country place on the California coast 
near San Francisco. The book is furnished 
throughout with a delightful taste,—taste 
in people, in surroundings, in the touch-and- 
go of the talk,—more than these, in a sen- 
timental situation of delicate and aristocrat- 
ic charm. While he journeys from page 
to page, the reader breathes that agreeable 
air of “high society” which prevails only 
where there is leisure and money, good 
clothes and pretty surroundings. If he be 
honest and has a natural, healthy taste for 
luxury, good company and for a love story, 
pretty and distinguished in character, he 
can not fail of diversion while he is in the 
society of “Mrs. Essington.” 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN 
BY E. P. POWELL 


HE author is an ex-clergyman who has 

won health and success from nine acres 
of land in New York state, and the present 
volume is a companion to his earlier book, 
“The Country Home.” The cultivation of 
fruit, large and small, tropical and non- 
tropical, appears a feasible project under 
these clear, practical and popular directions. 
If the charming illustrations fan the present 
fad for amateur gardening to fever heat, 
as seems likely, the remedy is at hand, for 
the author makes every allowance for inex- 
perience and draws upon a rich fund of 
knowledge. The ground is thoroughly cov- 
ered, the cultural directions are minute, the 
historical development is interesting and 
the arrangement is excellent. The triple 
dedication to Charles Darwin, Charles 
Downing and Luther Burbank—to the first 
for breaking down the barriers between spe- 
cies, to the second for classifying American 
fruits, to the third for plant breeding and 
fruit creation—strikes the keynote of the in- 
telligent research of a book that is primarily 
meant “to assist those who are escaping 
from the confinement of city life to the 
freedom and luxuries of suburban homes.” 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50, net 


THE LITTLE GREEN DOOR 
BY MARY E. STONE BASSETT 


O condemn “The Little Green Door’ 

makes one feel as if one had ruthlessly 
plucked a pale watery flower that had thrust 
its untimely head between the flaggings. of 
a stone walk, and crushed it. The story is 
pretty in its pale, anemic way, but there are 
so many lustier blossoms to be gathered, and 
“old Time is still a-flying.” Dropping met- 
aphor, we have here a romance of the days 
of King Louis XIII, of Louis himself and 
a little convent-bred maid whom he meets 
one night walking in his moonlit, yew- 
clipped garden. A small green door leads 
from the little maid’s home into this garden, 
which she does not know to be the king’s. 
There are too many flowers in the story and 
too much moon, too many sighs and tears 
and far too many “Gadzookses.” The ac- 
count of the little maid’s innocent love for 
the king, whom she does not know as other 
than his cousin, and of her retiring later, 
when the awakening comes, to the convent, 
like Louise de la Valliere, fails to sustain 
itself on the idyllic plane where it was evi- 
dently the wish of the author to project it. 


The Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES 
BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

FTEN clever and occasionally brilliant 

in detail, if not in design, these stories 
of Gilbert K. Chesterton are classified easily 
as the product of the critical rather than the 
creative faculty. They have not a free, in- 
ventive stroke. They are whimsical and 
studied. Sometimes their intention to amuse 
is rather too apparent and elaborate. Con- 
ceived in the same spirit of Bohemianism 
that prompted Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights, the alacrity and spontaneity so char- 
acteristic of those wonderful tales turns 
up missing. It is impossible for the reader 
to put himself completely en rapport with 
Mr. Chesterton’s little game. All this is not 
to say that the fantastic and witty quality of 
these stories do not repay the reader. They 
do, but one must not, on that account, con- 
fuse the whole loaf with half a one. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 











SHE IS AN ARTIST 


sun gives just the right spot of color. 


POSSESSION 
By William J. Lampton 


Oh, give me whatever I do not possess, 
No matter whatever it be; 

So long as I haven’t it that is enough, 
I fancy, to satisfy me. 


No matter whatever I happen to have, 
I have it; and what I have not 
Seems all that is good of the good things of 
earth 
To lighten the lack of my lot. 


No covetous spirit incites the desire 
To have what I haven’t, I’m sure; 
Because when I have what I haven’t, I want 
What I haven’t, the same as before. 


So, give me whatever I do not possess, 
No matter whatever it be; 
And yet— 
To have what I haven’t is having, and that 
Destroys all the pleasure for me. 


“Oh George, dear, do look at those clouds! Such nice feeling! So like Maxfield Parrish! And the setting 
I love this time of day. Isn’t it restful?” 


AN OLD SAW RESET 


When Mr. A. D. Hall, editor and playwright, 
was a member of a struggling coterie of young 
writers and artists in Chicago, some fellow, known 
to the crowd, stopped at their quarters, and missing 
Mr. Hall, made inquiries for him. Throwing open 
the door into the next room, one of the young men 
disclosed a picture of industry—Mr. Hall bent over 
his desk, slaving on a new drama. 

“The tableau you see before you, gentlemen; 
announced the discoverer of Busy Genius, “is en- 
titled ‘All Work and No Play’ by A. D. Hall!” 


DIFFERENCES 


As is cauliflower to cabbage, so is repartee to 
“back talk” 


High church and low church differ in several 
points, but in none more noticeably than that one 
has matins and the other carpets. 


Casually considered, there is no appreciable a:-- 
ference between a swindler and a philanthropist ; 
each is on the lookout for good things to do. 
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THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO 
need no cosmetics — nature, relieved, 
does its own perfect work. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt— HAND SA- 
POLIO removes it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores, or by excess of 
alkali absorb the healthful secretions 
which they contain. 
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THE PERFECT PURITY OF HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet 
article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful cf the 
vegetable oils. It is truly the ‘Dainty 
Woman’sFriend.” Its use isa fine habit. 
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Our new catalogue shows you exactly how 
to plan a library, so that from its foundation to 
its completion, it will always possess the beauty 
of symmetrical proportions. 

It also explains why the Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcases are preferred by fastidious 
people who understand how to select and 
atrange a library so that it reflects both good 
taste and refinement. 

In addition to the book units which can be 
had with either plain or leaded glass doors, the 
Globe-Wernicke Company now supply music, 
desk, drawer, cupboard, and table units, all of 
which are incorporated in this well defined 
“Elastic” system. 

Certain technical features, such as our patent | 
equalizer which so governs the action of the 
door as to render it positively non-binding, as 
well as many other important details of con- 
struction and finish, are also fully explained 
and illustrated in this new catalogue. 

A copy will be mailed you on request, to- 
gether with the name of our authorized agent 
in your city who carries a stock of these goods. 

Where we do not have a representative, we 
ship on approval—freight paid. Uniform prices 
everywhere. 

Write for Catalogue A, 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


BRANCH STORES: 
New York, Chicago and Boston. 


CINCINNATI, 
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AGENCIES 
In about one thousand cities. 
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= NEW GIFT BOOKS —~ 


The Most Beautiful Holiday Book of the Year 


BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER 











No romance of California mining days ever made 
a wider appeal than this “ Love-Suit on Poverty 
Flat ;” and no artist is better fitted to illustrate this 
humorous and altogether charming love story than 
Mr. Keller, who, by birth, is a native of the West 
and, by reputation, a master in the modern style 
of illustration. (Large 8vo, boxed, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 
New Story 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


“ Brightness, humor, a lively fancy and her well-known skill in the drawing of 
quaint characters are the striking features of Mrs. Wiggin’s new novel. She has 
never achieved anything truer either to art or nature." —Prooklyn Eagle. 
By the author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” With ten full-page illus- 
trations in color by George Wright. (72mo, $7.25.) 





HENRY JAMES’S OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 
ENGLISH HOURS ONE-HOSS SHAY 
Illustrated by JosEpPH PENNELL Illustrated by HOwARD PYLE 
Mr. James's impressions of English life, illus- The sixty or more colored drawings for this 
trated with about seventy charcoal sketches, famous classic of poetical humor show Mr. 

by the famous artist, Mr. Joseph Pennell. Pyle at his best. (z2mo, $7.50.) 


(Crown 8vo, $3.00.) 


A Picture Book of Fun and Laughter for Everybody 
THE STORY OF NOAHW’S ARK 


By E. BOYD SMITH 


The log of the Ark’s cruise in pictorial form. The 
beautifully colored illustrations piquantly describe 
the trials and tribulations of Noah in collecting his 
zoological passengers and the absurd predica- 
ments which their various traits and characteristics 
caused. The brief descriptions which accompany 
the pictures add to their charm and whimsicality. 
Large oblong, $2.00, net. Postage extra. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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A COMPLETE SET OF 
SHAKESPEARE for $8.00 


Pocket form, 40vols.,cloth; each with anew Critical & Historical Introduc- 
tion by GeorcE Branpss, who is perhaps the greatest of modern Shakespeare 
scholars. Printed from new plates, with photogravure frontispiece in each volume 


THE BRANDES SHAKESPEARE 


—— ee ee 


No other handy volume set of Shakespeare’s works equals this new edition either in quality or price. 
George Brandes, the distinguished Danish critic, furnishes an analytic and historical introduction 
to each play ; and a photogravure of a famous actor or actress in costume forms a frontispiece for 
each volume. There are forty volumes in the set, each 3 74 x Ginches. Large type is used on good 
paper—and the bindings, in either green cloth or deep red leather, are both artistic and serviceable. 


The Set in a box, cloth, $8.00 net; Leather, $16.00 net. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A CONSENSUS of CRITICAL OPINIONS 


William Archer: The edition is indeed a triumph, extre- Dr. Max Nordau © You have surpassed yourself. It is & 


ordinarily attractive and readable. . iti q 

. 4 ; A ma 1 lition. The get-w 
certainly deserves the widest popularity. Itis a service at once to wonderful, and the text the Ssh eal. — sia 
the poet and to the public to bring out such an edition at such a price. ? 7 


; « These are eminently desirable little 
Dr. Brander Matthews: Especially noteworthy is Austin Dobson * books, light to Sandee secioaal to look 
- the extraordinary cheap- at, irreproachably prefaced. 
ness of the edition; the volumes are shapely and seemly, convenient **Good paper, binding—plain to read— 
for the pocket and yet not trying to the eyes. What needs my Shakespeare now, indeed?" 
I hope they may have every success. 
Bishop Vincent: I wish that every minister of the Gospel, Midi iaice 2 ? 

* and aspiring laymen as well, might see Ed d G « Although Shakespeare has been reprinted 
the wisdom of putting on their shelves this most convenient and mun Osse ; in a thousand forms it seems to me that 
charming little Shakespearean Library. . . It is a temptation to these little volumes present the plays in the most graceful and 
the busiest person to read a few pages of Shakespeare every day. delicate way that has hitherto been achieved. 


i ¢ You will not be able to i e Mr. Watts-Dunton desires me to say 
The Review of Reviews: resist the temptation of A. C. Swinburne: how thoroughly he agrees with my 
buying this cheap and dainty edition of the plays of Shakespeare. estimation of your little books’ unrivaled beauty. 


EK. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
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Che Century Co.'s 
Rew Fall Books 


THE NORTHERNER 
A Powerful Love Story of the South by a New Writer, 
NORAH DAVIS. 

How a young Northern capitalist goes to a small Alabama 
town, overcomes his business opponents, breaks a strike, quells 
a riot, stops a lynching, wins the heart of the belle of the town, but suffers social os- 
tracism;—one of the strongest and most entertaining novels of recent years. 12mo, 
324 pages, $1.50. 


PLAIN MARY SMITH: A Romance of Red Saunders 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS. 
This is the first novel in which Red Saunders appears, and it is the breeziest, fun- 
niest, and at the same time most absorbing book of adventure that has been penned 
in many aday. 12mo, 320 pages. Nine illustrations. $1.50. 


SABINA 
An Absorbing Story of Pennsylvania’s Quaint Amish People. 
MARTIN, author of “ Tillie : A Mennonite Maid.” 

All lovers of Mrs. Martin’s previous works will hail this book with delight, as it 
describes in the same intimate and graphic manner another sect of Pennsylvania’s 
passive, honest, though narrow people. And through it runs a love story with a very 
dramatic climax. 12mo, 233 pages, $1.25. 


THE WHEAT PRINCESS 
By JEAN WEBSTER, author of “When Patty Went to College.” The love story 
of an American millionaire’s daughter in Italy. 
This shows Miss Webster in the réle of ‘a skilled novelist, and it will charm and 
delight the many admirers of ‘‘Patty.’’ 12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


JULES OF THE GREAT HEART 
By LAWRENCE MOTT 


Jules Verbaux is a French-Canadian, an outlaw trapper, sly, brave, light-hearted, 
passionate, and forever plunging into adventure. With the last page the reader will 
echo Jules’ exclamation at vengeance satisfied and love restored: ‘‘Je suis content!” 
Frontispiece in color. 12mo, 303 pages, $1.50. 


UNDER ROCKING SKIES 
By L. FRANK TOOKER. 


As good a sea yarn as you will want to read, full of adventure, and with a delight- 
ful love story. Illustrated, 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 








By HELEN R. 


IN THE HEIGHTS 
By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


This is the author’s eighth volume of poems and contains nearly all he has written 
since the publication in 1901 of his ‘‘ Poems and Inscriptions.” 
postage 5 cents. 


16mo, $1.00 net ; 


HISTORICAL STORIES 
Pe Retold from St. Nicholas. A series of 


five volumes for children. 

The popularity and success of the 
‘* Animal Stories” series has encouraged 
the issue of the present set on historical 
subjects. The titles are: Indian Stories, 
Colonial Stories, Revolutionary Stories, 
Civil War Stories, Our Holidays. Cloth 
bound, about 200 pages each, $0.65 net 
per volume. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.’s 
Rew Fall Books 


VERSAILLES AND THE COURT 
UNDER LOUIS XIV 
By JAMES EUGENE FARMER 

Historically accurate, chronologically complete, and the 
only definitive record of Versailles available. The author inti- —_ 
mately introduces us to the daily life of the Grand Monarch and his brilliant court, 
and describes fully the famous palace which housed them. Royal octavo, 595 pages, 
70 illustrations, $3.50 met ; postage 21 cents. 


HOW TO STUDY PICTURES, by CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


Nowhere else has the gist of art study been presented in a form so interesting, 
comprehensive, and suggestive. ‘The author’s plan is to contrast the work of some 
great artist with that of another equally great, showing a single picture painted by 
each, and pointing out the likeness and difference between the methods of the two 
painters. Octavo, 528 pages, 56 illustrations, $2.00 met; postage 19 cents. 


WITH THE EMPRESS DOWAGER, by KATHARINE CARL. 


A book of singular interest and entertainment —the story of the daily life of the 
Chinese Court, its gay parties, its jealousies, and its tragedies—by one who lived 
there for eleven months while painting four portraits of the Empress. Royal octavo, 
306 pages, 21 illustrations, $2.00 met; postage 14 cents. 


THE LONG DAY, the true story of a New York Working Girl. 


Nothing of its kind so genuine, dramatic and absorbingly interesting as this has ever 
appeared. As the truthful, intimate picture of the underpaid, overworked working- 
girl, this book will cause a sensation. Frontispiece, 12mo, 303 pages, $1.20 net; 
postage II cents. 


WASHINGTON AND THE WEST 


The diary of George Washington on a journey to the West (here printed for the 
first time), showing clearly his interest in the industrial development of the West, with 
notes by Archer Butler Hulbert. $2.00 me¢; postage extra. 


THREE NEW BOOKS IN THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings, $1.00 each: ‘‘ Washington’ 
(state papers, farewell address, inaugural, farewell to officers, etc.); ‘‘The Chimes,” 
by Charles Dickens; ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
with three poems by Robert Browning, and introduction by Richard Watson Gilder. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY 
By CAPTAIN HAROLD HAMMOND, U.S. A. 


This book is very humorous, the first genuine boy’s story that has been written in 
along time. In fact, nothing more amusing has been penned since ‘‘ Tom Sawyer.”’ 
Illustrated. 12mo, 325 pages, $1.50. 


QUEEN ZIXI OF IX 
By L. FRANK BAUM, author of “The Wizard of Oz,” etc. 

An old-fashioned fairy tale, full of impossible extravagancies. The handsomest 
‘‘Baum Book”’ ever published. Illustrated 
in color. Square 12mo, 303 pages, $1.50. 


CAPTAIN MYLES 
STANDISH 
A new biography by TUDOR JENKS 
author of SCaptain John Smith,” etc. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 250 pages, $1.20 
net ; postage 12 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


is a class by itself. It goes only into the 
homes of people who are able to appre- 
ciate the need of the best reading and 


the best art for their children. 


has been an influence for good 
in the lives of millions 
of boys and girls 


IN 1906 sr. Nicuotas will 
print a “ Boys’ Life of Lincoln,” 
written by Miss Helen Nicolay 
and based on the great life of 
Lincoln by John G. Nicolay 
(Miss Nicolay’s father) and John 
Hay,— entertaining and richly 


illustrated. First-rate stories for boys and 
girls,—-serial stories and short stories,—arti- 
cles about usefulinventions (common things 
like a match, stove, clock, etc.), articles on 
life at West Point, on “President Roosevelt 


Are there boys and 











ST NICHOLAS 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 











Museum 


girls in 


and the Boys,” travel articles, 
two great departments, “St. Nich- 
olas League,” with its prizes for the 
best drawings, photographs, sto- 
ries, poems, etc., sent in by chil- 
dren and “Nature and Science” 
which Frank M. Chapman of the 
of Natural History, New York, 


calls “One of the most potent existing 
factors for arousing in children a wholesome 
interest in nature’’— all these in 1906. 

‘“¢ The best children’s magazine in the world.” 


our home? 


Do you take ST. NICHOLAS for them? 
If not, will you try it for one year? 
A year’s subscription is twelve gifts in one,— 

a monthly reminder of the giver. 


We send a handsome certificate to give with the subscription when desired. Price $3.00 a year, 
All booksellers, news-dealers, subscription agents, or the publishers take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Religious 








THE INWARD LIGHT 
By Amory H. Bradford 


The latest book by this well-known preacher 
is devoted to present-day theology, the power 
of conscience and opinion. 





12mo, cloth, $1.20, net. Postage 10 cents 








WHEN THE SONG BEGINS 
By J. R. Miller 
More than a million copies of Dr. Miller's books have 
been sold, because he is ‘‘a man with a message. 
16mo, 65cents; cloth, gilt top, 8cents, net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Attractive Books 











tem Crowell List 


General Literature 









IRVING’S WORKS 
(Crowell’s Miniature Edition) 
Printed on India paper. from readable type, 
bound in limp ooze leather, gilt edges, size of 


volumes 144x2%. Thesmallest and daintiest 
set of Irving in the world. 


5 (selected) vols. in leather case, per set, $2.50. 





RUSKIN’S COMPLETE WORKS 


This text is the fullest yet published in America. It is 
alsointhe largest type. New ery oy or and indices. 
Fully illustrated, In all respects the best available. 


80 vols., de luxe, $37.50 to $90. 





THE MINISTER AS PROPHET 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
While addressed to theological students, this book will 
be found of much interest to laymen. It defines the 
duties of the minister and explains his mission. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 90 cents, net. Postage 10 cents. 


FRANKLIN’S ESSAYS 


Edited by U. Waldo Cutler. A representative selec- 
tion, including the Almanac, political and scientific 
papers and personal letters, 
18mo, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 75 cents; 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cents and 75 cents. 





A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION 
AND HIS FATHER’S FAITH 
By N. McGee Waters 
A series of stimulating talks on present-day beliefs 
as opposed to the creeds of a past generation. 


16mo, 90 cents, net. Postage 10 cents. 


BEST 100 AMERICAN POEMS 


Selected by John R, Howard. As the title indicates, 
this is a selection of 100 poems from different authors, 
typical of the best poetic effort of our literature. 


18mo, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather,75 cents, 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cents and 75 cents. 





THE MELODY OF GOD’S LOVE 
By Cliver Huckel 
An illuminative study of the eal Third Psalm. 
Printed from special type lyons 
12mo, cloth 75 cents; art ather, £1.50, net. 
Postage 8 cents. 





FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 
By Sarah K. Bolton 
Short, chatty sketches of Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Longiellow, Hawthorneand Whittier. Printed in two 


colors with 24 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $2.00; art leather, $3.00. 





THE FAMILY ON 
WHEELS 
By J. MacDonald Oxley 
A charming little tale of orphan 
children and their uniques rey 


of earning a living 
humor and pathos. 
a 


12mo, illustrated, 75 cents. 


Juvenile 


BEAUFORT CHUMS 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


The engrossing story of two 
boys, a boat, and a dog, on the 
Mississippi. One of the 
bast bosketar bovesiace ‘Tom 
Sawyer,” and every boy will 
read it eagerly. 

12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 





STORIES FROM WAGNER 
By J. Walker McSpadden 


The heroic myths and folk tales, utilized by Wagner 
in his great operas, are here retoldin simple language 
for children and readers generally. 


16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 


STORIES FROM PLUTARCH 
By F. J. Rowbotham 


A very readable series of stories of classic heroes told 
in an easy narrative way that boys especially will 
enjoy. 


16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 6 COMPANY 


426-8 West Broadway, New York 
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A 


rew DE LUXE SETS 


AT THE COST OF THE SHEETS 














We have on hand a few sets of Hawthorne’s Masterpieces and History of Literature, de luxe edition, 
in which some of the volumes are slightly marred—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently 
to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular price, $35 a set. Rather than rebind such 
a small lot we offer them at about the actual cost of the 
oat sheets. For all practical purposes these sets are as good as 
i new. They contain no torn or soiled pages, and the damage 
; to the binding is so slight that even an expert could hardly 
detect it except by careful examination. This is indeed a rare 
opportunity for those who appreciate really good books. 











— 
er 3 


Hawthorne’s Masterpieces 
and History of Literature 


Unquestionably the best and most satisfactory work of its 
kind ever published. It contains complete selections from all 
the leading authors, a history of literature, short biographical 
sketches of authors, critical essays on the literature of each 
period, etc., etc. Edited by Julian Hawthorne, assisted by 
many of the foremost writers and critics of the day. Com- 
plete in 10 massive volumes, containing 5,000 pages and over 
1,000 illustrations, including portraits of famous authors, 
Bound in half-leather, de luxe style. 


The Gist of Everything Worth Reading 


The Masterpieces and History of Literature is the one in- 
dispensable work for the home. It takes the place of thou- 
sands of separate volumes, as it gives the best and most 
important works of all authors. Complete novels and chapters 
of fiction, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, 
travel, science, oratory, letters, essays, translations from 
foreign literatures, brief description of the world’s great 
books, biographies of authors, etc., etc.—all are included. It 
s a whole library in itself, summing up mankind's best and 
noblest thought—the chaff separated from the wheat. No 
book lover can afford to be without this great aid and key to 
literature. 

































TEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 








FREE---for 5 Days 


We will send you the complete set, 10 beautiful volumes, for five 
days’ examination, if you mail the accompanying coupon promptly. 
Note our liberal offer. We prepay all express charges. You 
run no risk whatever. The regular price of the work is $35.00; 
we offer these few slightly rubbed sets at $16.50; payable 
$1.00 a month. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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_ SCRIBNER’S | 


IN NOVEMBER 

















Another Article by 


MR. ROOSEVELT 
A Wolf Hunt in 
Oklahoma 


Describes a very different sort of country 
and hunting experiences from those told of 
in the article in the October number about 
“A Colorado Bear Hunt.” Here it is 
riding at full speed across the broad plains 
in the wake of the pack of trained hounds. 











From a photograph 
Copyright 1905, by Alexander Lambert, M.D. 


The Beginning of the New Serial by 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH | 


The Tides of Barnegat 


The new story by the author of “ The 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” “ Caleb West, 
Master Diver,” “ Tom Grogan,” etc., is a 
distinct advance upon any of his previous 
work. There is wholesome vigor, abun- 
dant humor, the note of tenderness and 
broad human sympathy throughout the 
story that will at once make a strong 
appeal to all readers. The illustrations 
by George Wright will be printed in 
color. : | 
Diaries and Letters of Mr. George Bancroft. A most 


interesting instalment. 


“The House of Mirth.” Concluded. 

H. G. Dwight’s * An Impressionist’s New York,” an ap- 
preciation of the many-sided interests and wonderful energy of the greatest 
city of the world. 

Several short stories, etc. 

Ate RM eh RES AARC AR ROR IRINA NS Lc TERE LE EA AEA 
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MAGAZINE | 


IN FUTURE NUMBERS 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


will contribute a Christmas Story in two parts; the first 
part to appear in the December number. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


will contribute a short story. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


will contribute to an early number a short story entitled | 
“Philippa’s Nervous Prostration’’—a very charming love story 
and a most amusing picture of a very up-to-date sanitarium. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


has prepared for early publication six articles on the | 
Great Horned Game Species of North America. 


RAILWAYS OF THE FUTURE 


A series of articles on the great railway enterprises which 
are in contemplation and in progress. 


EDITH WHARTON 


will contribute other stories. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


will be represented by a short story. 




















SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IS KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER. IT SELLS FOR $3.00 A YEAR, NO LESS. 
IT 1S EASY TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT. 


The Publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offer a liberal cash 
commission for earnest and efficient work in securing 
new subscribers. Write for terms. 
25c. per number $5.00 per year. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK | 
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Just Out. 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH WHARTON 


Illustrated by A. B. WENZELL. $1.50 


The Greatest Novel of the Year 






















‘¢ The most remarkable novel appear- ‘‘As a story and as a social document 
ing in many years,’’ — Chicago Record ‘The House of Mirth’ is of remarkable 
Herald. interest and value.””—WN. Y. Tribune. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT By E. W. HORNUNG 
Further adventures of A. J. Raffies, Cricketer and Cracksman 


The last adventures of Raffles and Bunny are unquestionably 
the most exciting of their career, ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL _ By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


Vigorous open-air stories of the dangers and triumphs of the 
fishermen of Gloucester. ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 


McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE By ARTHUR TRAIN 


‘‘The stories are certainly lively and readable to a high 
degree and the book is sure to meet with popular success.”’ 
—The Outlook. ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 


MRS. RADIGAN By NELSON LLOYD 


‘*We take off our hat to Mrs. Radigan. She is a joy for- 
ever.’’— New York Evening Sun. $1.00 





KIPPS: The Story of a Simple Soul By H. G. WELLS 


‘* Sense and saintly, humor and fancy, the queerest of heroes, 
combine to make ‘Kipps’ a most entertaining and refresh- 
ing story.’’-—New York Globe. $1.50 


THE MAYOR OF TROY _ By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


The pleasantest, most humorous, and most kindly story that 
he has ever told. $1.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Catskills. Thousands 

The of people every year visit 
this picturesque region. 

Pang- Thousands will, therefore, 
want to read “The Pang- 


Yanger,” by Elma A. Travis, 


Yanger M.D. 


A powerful novel, the scene of which is laid in the Catskills 
and in which the rugged mountain scenery forms an 
impressive background for a tremendously vital human story, 
The Pang-Yanger is the hero of the story, Abijah Bead, who, 
in his youth, worked in a tannery in the squalid little hamlet 
of Pang-Yang, high up among the mountains. The life both 
there and in the typical Catskill town of Hurtsville is admir- 
ably depicted, and the characters are remarkable delineations of 
types of human strength and passion. The author, Elma A. 
Travis, M.D., has done a new thing in American fiction. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50 














The By John T. McCutcheon. 
A humorous, satirical record 
° of the history of our country 
Mysterious during the last three or four 
years. A hundred pictures 
Stranger by America’s greatest car- 
toonist, the “Dooley of the 

And Other Cartoons Pencil.” 





that has attracted public attention is 
presented with a distortion of outline 
so droll, yet with such underlying vivacity, 
that we feel that the artist must have em- 
ployed some tricky elfish camera for his 
snapshots. Of course, the President takes 
first place in this record. Here, too, are 
the incidents of a presidential campaign, the 
sights and scenes of the St. Louis Fair, the 
events of the war, episodes of boy and girl 
life, of the holidays, etc. He who can look 
it over without one steady and continuous 
chuckle and at the same time without a bet- 
ter understanding of our national character 
as it is displayed both in high places and in 
low, is certainly deficient in both humor and 
in insight—qualities of which this book is 
the epitome. Bound in boards. Size of 
page 9x12. Postpaid, $1.70; net, $1.50. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
44 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 


(Ss every event and every personage 
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By Mrs. H. A. Mitchell 
he Wor Keays, author of “He That 


Eateth Bread With Me.” Itis 





f O Mrs. Keays’ distinguishing 

O ur characteristic that while she 
writes an interesting story, 

Hands it always bears on a social 
topic of real importance. 








Cx as in her earlier novel, Mrs. 
Keays dealt with the problem 
of divorce, so in “The Work of Our 
Hands” she deals with another great 
aspect of American society, the prob- 
lem of wealth. She has devised a 
strong plot, and a set of characters 
who bring into striking contrast the 
conflict between idealism and materi- 
alism in modern life. The strength 
of the story comes from the typical 
humanity of the characters and the 
truth and force of the situations. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 









Cae Aon 


Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays 














Romance — Pion Lif P 

The For- —The Gold Paver of 49— 
The Mormons— The Civil 

War— The K B 
tunes of the Town. These yccsigte iy 
the elements in the romantic 


Landrays wysisige» 





aed BN (ie American novel has yet been written that 
| has included in its scope so broad a view 
of life on this continent. It is a novel of three 
generations, and yet on this vast scale and array 
of so many characters the personal interest is 
brilliantly sustained, and unity is secured by the 
lifelong and hopeless passion of the hero for the 
heroine, Virginia Landray, who from youth to old 
age preserves a strength and loveliness rare in 
fiction. Six Illustrations by The Kinneys. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50 
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Told by one 


plantation. Brer Rabbit 


Uncle Again! There is a perfect 


treat in this book for old and 


Remus ee 





Also Brer Fox, Brer Wolf and all the others 
of the old friends of Uncle Remus who 
appears once more after many years in Joel 
Chandler Harris’s new book. No such animal 
stories have ever been told in modern times 
and Mr. Harris has been recognized as a modern 
fEsop. Profusely illustrated with sixty pictures 
by A. B. Frost and others. Cloth, large 12mo. 
Price $2.00 








Were your boyhood days, 
B a k or any part of them, spent 
upon a farm in the coun- 


try? If so, you will know 
what delights await you in 


Home Eugene Wood’s “Back 


Home.” 





Here is a book that will revive in you 
recollections of the great delights of the 
swimming-hole, of the nasal delights of the 
singing-school, in short, of all the elements 
that make American country life what itis—the ‘ 
old school-house, the county fair, and the crude 
but hearty amusements of country society. 
These sketches have been running in McClure’s 
Magazine where Mr. Wood’s droll humor has 
captivated thousands of readers. Illustrated 

by A. B. Frost. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 


44 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 
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IMPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 





THE ARTIST'S WAY of 
WORKING 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Editor of ‘The Dictionary of Architecture,"’ etc. 


2 Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, with over 200 Illustrations 
Net, $15.00 


‘The Artist’s Way of Working’’ is addressed not to artists or 
to art students, but distinctly to-the art-loving public. It tries 
to disclose to them in untechnical language so much of the 
methods by which the artist produces his effects as will enable 
them to enjoy and appreciate art works much more fully than 
ever before. P 





THE ROMANCE of 
ROYALTY 
By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 


Author of “The Sailor King,” etc. 


Two Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. Net, $6.50 


Histories of four royal personages, all of whom were alive and 
in Europe a few years ago, comprise the contents of this book. 

The lives of Ludwig II of Bavaria, the Duchesse d’ Alencon, 
Isabel II of Spain and the Empress Eugenie are described with 
an intimate knowledge of the secret side of court life, and with re- 
markable skill in developing their dramatic and romantic aspects. 





A YANKEE IN 
PIGMY LAND 


By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 


Author of ““A Yankee on the Yangtze" 


8vo, Cloth, with 100 Full-Page Illustrations and 
Map. Net, $1.50 


Being the narrative of a journey across Africa from Mombasa 
through the Great Pigmy Forest to Banana. Mr. Geil, the 
author of this book, is a great traveler. He has seen more pagan 
peoples and more savage tribes and races than any living man. 
He is the only traveler of any note who ever crossed the great 
forest of equatorial Africa. But the heart of the book and the 
climax of interest are found in the seven chapters of the Home- 
land of the Pigmies. 


4 





A LIFE of 
CHARLES DICKENS 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “Varied Types,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.20 


~ 


Mr. Chesterton’s books have made a name for him in this 
country, both as a delightful essayist and as a critic who offers 
something new and true in the way of criticism. In his ‘* Life 
of Robert Browning’’ he took an original point of view and 
advanced some striking and illuminating ideas which were re- 
ceived as important acquisitions by Browning critics. 





MY LIFE, A Record of Events 
and Opinions 
By DR. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE 
Author of “Darwinism,” etc. 


Two Volumes, Large 8vo, Cloth, with 40 Illustra- 
tions. Net, $6.00 


To Alfred Russell Wallace belongs the distinction of having 
separately, and a few years earlier than Darwin, formulated a 
theory of evolution which is substantially the same as Darwin’s. 
The autobiography of a man who was prominent in the move- 
ment which brought to the front Darwin, Huxley and Spencer, 
who preceded them and has outlived them, will be a notable 
addition to the biographical books of the season. 





WAGNER AND HIS 
ISOLDE 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 


Author of ‘Wagner's Life and Works” 


Small 12mo, Illustrated, Net, $1.00 


The spell of romance long has linked the names of Richard 
Wagner and Mathilde Wesendonk, but it was a spell woven 
by hearsay, rather than by certain evidence. At last, how- 
ever, the world has been taken into the confidence of the great 
genius and into that of the woman who inspired his most im- 
passioned creation, his Isolde. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


12mo, Cloth. $1.25 


With a preface by his son, Henry M. Trollope. A most in- 
teresting autobiography of the great novelist, published in uni- 
form size and binding with his novels. 








DODD, MEAD &6 COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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“As good as GRAUSTARK 
and better than BEVERLY” 


NEDRA 


ANEW NOVEL BYr 


GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 








Beautifully illustrated in colors by 
Harrison FIsHEer 
1zmo, Cloth, $1.50 








George Barr McCutcheon 








A DELIGHTFUL STORY, BRIMMING OVER WITH THE BEST SORT OF HUMOR 


THE RESURRECTION 
of MISS CYNTHIA 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of ‘“The Singular Miss Smith,’’ ‘‘The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,’’ etc. 


r2mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece by B. Martin Justice, $7.50 





A Virile, Wholesome Story THE NEW MYSTERY STORY 


THE MAN FROM RED KEG THE MYSTERY of JUNE 13TH 


By EUGENE THWING By MELVIN L. SEVERY 
Author of ‘“The Red Keggers” Author of ‘“The Darrow Enigma,”’ etc. 


r2mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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DICKENS’ 


Complete Works 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN THIRTY VOLUMES 


The entire set of 30 volumes will be sent you on receipt of ONE 
DOLLAR; paymentsthereafter to be $2.50 a month for twelve months 





FACTS 


J. There are thirty volumes in the set. 

2. The size of each bolume is 84x54 inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

4. The pages are large, clear, and easy to read. 

5. They are finely illustrated. 

6. They are bound, permanently, in cloth, with gilt tops, gold cober 
decorations, untrimmed edges, and title-pages in colors. 

This is a great chance to secure a new and dignified set of Dickens 
on terms which make it a bargain. No more attractive volumes have ever 
been offered than these—they form an entire library in themselves, and, 
of course, no library is a library without Dickens. 

This Edition is also published bound in half-leather. Terms on application 
OU R O FFE We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will re- 
turn the $1.00, If you do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months. In order to keep you 
in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you at 


once, at no additional cost, as a sabectiber for one year to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEE KLY, or HARPER’ S BAZAR. In writing, please state which periodical you want, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THOMAS HARDY’S 


COMPLETE WORKS 


In Twenty Volumes 


EssRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 
M announce the publication of 
the new Wessex EDITION of 
Thomas Hardy’s works in twenty vol- 


umes—the only complete edition of 
the famous novelist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green rep 
silk - finished cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
With frontispiece in sepia on India-tint paper, and 
full-page illustrations in half-tone by prominent illus- 
trators. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 1) : 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) | 3 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES "ia é ae 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol.1) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, all 


charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If 
you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 months, until the full price, $31.00, is paid. 
On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber, without amy 
additional cost to you, to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, 
or The North American Review for one year. In writing state which periodical you want. 








A half-leather edition is also published. Booklet of this sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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PUTNAMS NEW BOOKS 





Our Asiatic Neighbors 


r2mo, fully illustrated, each net $1.20, by mail $1.30 


4. Australian Life in Town and Country 
By E. C. BULEY 


A bright, readable description of life in a 
fascinating and little known country. The 
style is frank, vivacious, entertaining, capti- 
vating, just the kind for a book which is not 
at all statistical, political, or controversial. 


5. Philippine Life in Town and Country 
By JAMES A. LEROY 


Mr. Le Roy is eminently fitted to write on 
the Philippines. He was for several years 
connected with the Department of the In- 
terior in the Philippine Government when he 
made a special investigation of the conditions 
in the Islands. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 





Romance of the French Abbeys 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Author of *‘Feudal Chateaux,” etc. 
Svo, 61 illustrations, net $3.00 


A delightful blending of history, art, and 
romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s sug- 
gestion: “If you are fond of romance, read 
history.” 





The Novels of Henry James 4 stuay 
By ELIZABETH LUTHER CARY 
Author of ‘*The Rossettis,’’ etc. 

With a bibliography by F. A. King 
8vo0, with portraits in photogravure, net $1.25 


Not so much a criticism as a comment upon 
the author’s point of view and the inferences 


he draws from life. 








The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu (Jiudo) 


With the additions by Hoshino and Tsutsumi and Chapters on the Serious and Fatal Blows, 
and on Kuatsu, the Japanese Science of the Restoration of Life. 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK & KATSU KUMA HIGASHI 


160 Tricks of Combat and 506 Illustrations from Life, and 4 Charts Showing the Serious and Fatal Blows. 
Large 8vo, net $4.50 


“Based on common sense and justified by splendid and unsurpassed results.” 


—Buftalo Commercial. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 





At the Sign of the Jack O’ Lantern 
By MYRTLE REED 


Author of ‘Lavender and Old Lace,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, net $1.50 


“Good and strong throughout, with sufficient 
dash and go to keep one’s interest on the gui 
vive, yet at the same time never mounting to 
impossible heights. Full of delicate, fancy 
and spontaneous humor.”— Washington Post. 


Send for New 


Illustrated Catalogue 








G.P. PUTNAMS SONS 


Pictures of Life and Character 
212 Illustrations 
By JOHN LEECH 


Oblong Svo, cloth $1.50 


“There is far more fun, more good drawing, 
more good sense, more beauty in John Leech’s 
Punch Pictures than in all the art union illus- 
trations, engravings, statues, etc., put to- 
gether.” —Dr. John Browne in his Notes on Art. 


27-29 W. 23d Street 
New York 
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PUTNAMS NEW BOOKS 


The Life of Charles Lamb 


By E. V. LUCAS, Editor of «*The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb”’ 


2 volumes, 8vo, with 50 illustrations, net, $6.00 


This work, by the greatest authority on the Lambs, represents the first attempt since Talfourd’s 
day, to write the life of Charles and Mary Lamb in full. The new material that has come to 
light would alone justify a new biography, apart from the removal of many of the restrictions 
which prevented Lamb's first biographer from quoting freely from the letter and from entering 
fully into all the particulars of his friend’s life and associations. 





Portraits of the Eighteenth Louis XIV and 
Century La Grande Mademoiselle 
Historic and Literary By ARVEDE BARINE 
By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE Authorized version, 8vo, illustrated, net, $3.00 





Translated by K. P. Wormeley and G. B. Ives 
Two parts, 8vo, 30 illustrations, net, $5.00 


The quality, the discernment and balance, 
the intuitive grasp of essentials, the grace, 
force, and justice of Sainte-Beuve’s critical 
work have placed him in the front rank,— 
erhaps, it would be better to say, have given 
Kien a place alone and unapproachable in the 


All French history is fascinating, but few 
episodes are more fascinating than the 
kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoi- 
selle, a relation of Louis XIII, through both 
parents, and the richest heiress in France, 
who aspired to be an empress, a political 
power and anun. Her memoirs give unique 
and valuable pictures of life at the Court of 
Anne of Austria, and of the Wars of the 
Fronde, in which this strange woman played 


history of critical literature. so remarkable a part. 


The Life of Goethe 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. A. Cooper 
3 volumes fully illustrated, large 8vo, net 
Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally 
conceded that this is the most important life of Goethe, from the standpoint of scholarship, 
sympathetic interpretation, and literary art—in fact the most important biography of any man 








written in Germany for many years. 








The Development of the 
European Nations. 1870-1900 
By J. HOLLAND-ROSE 


2 volumes, 8vo, with maps 


A discussion by a scholar of authority of 
those events which had a distinct formative 
influence upon the development of European 
States during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, a period remarkable because of the 
great progress made by the peoples of Europe 
in their effort to secure a larger measure of 
olitical freedom for the individual, and the 
egitimate development of the nation. 





Contemporary France 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX 
Translated by J. C. Tarver, M. A. 


4 volumes, cach complete in itself and sold separately, 

with portraits, each, net, $3.75 

Vol. I. France in 1870-1873. 

Vol, II. France in 1874-1878. 
The history of contemporary Europe is for 
the first time definitely focused in this import- 
ant work. It contains new documents, and 
new explanations of diplomatic problems, 
and is, indeed, a record of the inner diplomacy 
of the great powers of Europe, during the 
last thirty years. 


rwror ~6©6 G.P.LPUTNAMS SONS. tsstsated'Catsiogue 
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Ohe 
YOUNG MAN 


AND THE 


WORLD 











12mo $1.50 net 














Ornamental 


Cloth 


Postage 
Additional 





ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


United States Senator from Indiana 


Plowboy at twelve; logger at fourteen; college graduate at twenty-three, 
plainsman, law-clerk, lawyer; United States Senator at thirty-six—that is what 
Senator Beveridge, poor and without a pull, has done by sheer pluck and hard work. 

This book is a talk with the young man about the young man of the young 
man’s country by its most prominent young man. 

It is concentrated common sense. It does not preach, scold, nor advise 
tiresomely. It reads like friends talking together. It is as forcible, vigorous, 
and healthy as the man himself. 








D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HALL CAINE'S WORKS IN 9 VOLUMES 


The Bondman The Christian 
The Manxman The Deemster 
The Prodigal Son The Scapegoat 
The Eternal City Little Manx Nation ~ 


Capt. Davy’s Honeymoon 


At very large expense we have secured the right to publish 
the FIRST AND ONLY uniform edition of the writings of 
HALL CAINE. This beautiful set contains sixteen full-page 
illustrations, are bound in red buckram with elaborate gold stamp- 
ing, and the famous old MANX CROSS is reproduced on each 
volume in gold design. 








EDITION | 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


FOR ONE YEAR 
COMBINATION OFFER.—We will send this set of nine 
volumes by express prepaid and enter your subscription to 
“APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE ” for one 
year on receipt of the coupon (below) giving your name and ad- 
dress. If, after examining the books, you like them, send us 
$1.00 and agree to pay $1.00 a month for eleven months. If 
you do not like them return the books at our expense. 
INSPECTION COUPON—CUT THIS OUT 


D. APPLETON & CO., 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GrenTLEMEN: Kindly send me the ‘* MANX EDITION ”’ of Hall Caine 
by express prepaid for examination, and enter my name for one year’s subscription 
to ‘* Appleton’s Booklovers Magzzine.’’ If I am satisfied on seeing the books 
I agree to pay $1.00 down and $1.00 per month for 11 months, making a total 
of $12.00. —_ If not satisfied I will return the books to you at your expense. 


Name 











Address 
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Among the six best 
selling books 
in the 
October Bookman 


By Eugene 
P. Lyle, 7r. 


| OAe 
Missourian 


A moving story of romance and adventure. It tells how Din Driscoll, 
Confederate trooper, rode into Mexico on a secret mission to Emperor 
Maximilian —to find himself in direct conflict with the wilful but 
charming Jacqueline. The resulting complications make the best 
American romantic novel of recent years. Charmingly illustrated 


by Haskell. 
$1.50 


‘Has what so few of its class possess, the element of “There is no more dramatic period in history and the 
reality wrought by infinite pains of detail, verisimili- story bears every evidence of careful and painstak- 


; ae 
tude, suggestion.” —S¢. Louis Republic. ing study. NV. Y. Globe. 
“I cannot conceive of any one who would not read it 


























‘‘A remarkable first book, of epic breadth, carried with enjoyment.”—Augusta Chronicle. 
through unswervingly. A brilliant story.” “Pre-eminently an American book. Mr. Lyle will be 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review expected to arrive again.”—N. Y. World. 





Other Big Books of the Season 


“Concerning Belinda,” by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 2d Ptg. Ill. $1.50 
“Claims and Counterclaims,’’ by Maud Wilder Goodwin 2d Ptg. 1.50 
“Ayesha,” The Return of “She,”’ by H. Rider Haggard 3d Ptg. Ill. 1.50 
“A Southern Girl in ’61,”’ by Mrs. D. Giraud Wright lll., net, 2.75 
(Postage 28c) 
“On Two Continents,’® by Marie Hansen Taylor Ill., net, 2.75 
(Postage 28c) 
“Sons o’ Men,”’ by G. B. Lancaster 1.50 
“Old Lim JucKlin,”’ by Opie Read, author of “The Jucklins” 1.50 








MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CQ NEW YORK 


THE GARDEN COVNTRY LIFE THE WORLDS 
WORK 
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e | THE POET, MISS KATE 
AND I 


By MARGARET P. MONTAGUE 


Handsomely decorated and illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 
It is impossible to convey the charm of this mountain tale with its flashes 
of humor and its intimate touches of nature. It isanidyl. The page deco- 
rations in green and the numerous illustrations fit the book admirably. 


WHEN YOU WERE A BOY 


L. SABIN 





By EDWIN 


With 50 illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. $1.50 

No writer has so exactly caught the spirit of boy life as Mr. Sabin. Full of 
humor, of rare sympathy and charm, the book is almost a classic in its grip on the 
heart of every man who has not forgotten ah. that he was a boy. 


ROMANCES OF OLD FRANCE 


A Companion Volume to “OLD LOVE STORIES RETOLD” 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Illustrated and decorated. Net, $1.50 Postage, 10c. 
It retells the famous Troubadour romances, and the tales of tradition and 
chivalry. The tales are charmingly done in Mr. Le Gallienne’s best 
style. 








THE WILLIAMS EDITIONS OF 


A CHRISTMAS 4x” THE CRICKET 


CAROL ON THE 
and HEARTH 


Mr. Williams’ interpretation of Dickens, 
his abandonment of the grotesque carica- 
tures for the portrayal of the more human 
side of the characters, marks a new era in 
Dickens illustrations. 


Gn frome Dickens.” 





Quarto. $2.00 


THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES 


Fully Illustrated By RUSSELL STURGIS Net, $1.50. Postage, lic 


companion vol jume to ‘How to Judge Archi 
feulptnre’™ and‘ “Pictorial ‘torial Composition and the Critical ant of ee. " 


The large number of paintings reproduced in this volume, many of them rare and unusual, add greatly to its value, 
making it one of the most important of the popular art books issued in many years. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


4to. Fully illustrated BY RALPH ADAMS CRAM Net, $2.00. Postage, 20c- 


A comprehensive study on the beauties of Japanese Architecture, containing some original plans and many very 
unusual pictures. The allied arts which figure in the construction of Japanese buildings are also included. 


THE DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY—Fourth Edition 
Illustrated in color By HELEN ROWLAND Price, $1.50 


Carolyn Wells says: “A charming little book, full of bright and witty speeches from cover to cover. For 
modern up-to-date ‘chaffing’ it excels all other books of its kind.” 

















THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 3337 East 17th St. NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S 
NEW FICTION 























Illustrated. 


323 pages, 12mo. 


A New Story by the Author of ‘Susan Clegg’’ 


THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY 


By ANNE WARNER 


Aunt Mary is a capital creation and her adventures in New 
York with her irrepressible nephew Jack and his college friends 
are brimful of humor. 


A pretty love story runs through the book. 
$1.50. 








THE RACE OF THE SWIFT 
By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 151 
pages, 16mo. $1.25 


Graphic, probable stories of wild animals 
in their haunts. 








THE DIVINING ROD 
By FRANCIS N. THORPE 
Author of “Spoils of Empire,” etc. 356 pages, 
12mo. $1.50 


A realistic romance of the oil fields in their 
early days. 








THE BALLINGTONS 


By FRANCES SQUIRE 


“A picture of married life in an American town 


that sets one thinking, while the story is of enthralling interest.” 


445 pages, 12mo. $1.50 








LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN 
By MARY FARLEY SANBORN 


Author of “Sweet and Twenty,” etc. 396 
pages, 12mo. $1.50 


An engaging love story with a Southern 
flavor and a touch of politics. 








THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE 
By EDNA EDWARDS WYLIE 
With Frontispiece. 202 pages, 16mo. $1.00 


An appealing story of an orphan adopted 
by members of a sewing circle. 











By tar the best Japanese romance yet written 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


By SIDNEY McCALL, author of “Truth Dexter” 


431 pages, 12mo. $1.50 


“A novel that has the real Japan in it as has no other novel ever 
written in the English tongue.”—Philadelphia Press. 
“A far more unusual and more entertaining story than ‘Truth 


Dexter.’”—Life (N. Y.) 














AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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HAVE YOU READ 


The Boss of Little Arcady 


By HARRY LEON WILSON, author of “The Spenders” 


Illustrated and decorated by Rose Cecil O’Neill. $1.50 





Those who have read it say: 

‘‘Harry Leon Wilson’s new novel, ‘The Boss of Little Arcady,’ is one to be 
enjoyed in every page for its genuine humor, its sly satire without a touch of 
malice, and the story of love and friendship which runs through it and ends 
happily.’’—C/leveland Plain Dealer, 

‘‘The Boss of Little Arcady’’ is clever, with a cleverness that is not forced, and 
with a crispness that seems to belong to it and which has the flavor of spontaneity.”’ 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A Daughter of the South 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Illustrated by E. Pollak. Decorated cover. $1.50 





‘In painting Southern romance, George Cary Eggleston is at his best, and his latest 
book, ‘A Daughter of the South,’ has the same sweet pure flavor of love and heroism 
that characterized his popular novel, ‘Dorothy South.’ ’’—.S?. Paul Dispatch. 





The Little Green Door 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT 


Eight illustrations by Louise Clarke, and twenty-five decorative half-title pages 
Ethel Pearce Clements. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


, 


‘‘Tender, sweet, passionate, pure; a lily from the garden of loves.’ 

—Baltimore Herald. 
‘This little romance is charmingly wrought, and will be sure to find its way to the 
heart of the reader,’’— Boston Transcript. 





THE BEST SELLING F¥UVENILE of the YEAR 


Ben Pepper 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


Tenth volume of the famous Pepper Books. Illustrated by Eugenie M. Wireman. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Also TWENTY-FIVE new books for boys and girls 





Send for our Free Complete Catalogue 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY : BOSTON 
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STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 











The BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Felix,” etc. 


‘*The Black Spaniel,” the long story that with several 
shorter ones make up this volume, is as unusual and orig- 
inal as the novels Mr. Hichens has given us previously. 
Aside from its compelling appeal against vivisection, the 
story has as its theme a most curious and realistic psycho- 
logical motive, growing out of the cruel treatment of a 
little dog, that baffles the reader and, even against his will, 
holds his attention to the last page. 

The remaining stories are chiefly of the Arabian desert 
—the fascinating background and absorbing presence of 
“The Garden of Allah.”’ 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 
































The SPECULATIONS 
of JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “Tekla,” “The Victors,” etc. 





A lively story of business adventure, of mystery, and 
of exciting contest, with a love episode amazing in its 
originality and cleverness. The struggle of the hero with 
the greatest monetary power in the world is particularly 
vivid and interesting. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Cloth, $1.50 














The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of “Rose of the World,” “The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


Here is what “might be called ‘A Tale in Porcelain’ of the taming of a shrew. Shrew, no doubt, 


























A is too harsh a name for so dainty a piece as my young lady Anne. Taming, again, is — s an 
“, over-weighty word to paint the conflict of hearts and wit—full of anxiety at times, but always 
of courtesy.” 
% “In the eyes of some—of those, at least, who followed with any interest the career of 
2 z "y ‘Incomparable Bellairs’ through the Bath Comedy—the lady Anne of the present tale may 
= % derive a special luster from her friendship with Kitty,” who “‘still guides the plot and 
“Sy ¢ leads the cantrips.” With four superb illustrations in colors, by ETHet FRANKLIN 
ty 67% Betts, and with decorative title page, head-pieces, initials, etc., in two colors, by 
i ate’ Freperick G. Hatt. A splendid gift book for the holidays. 
%% 4 % 3 ; 
wa SG Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 
“Coty 4 
o,.% 
“vei, 40 
47, 
“, nag, he A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 
% . % eas 
whe an The Second Large Edition of ANTHONY HOPE’S 
al 4 ‘ . *. 
% Big, clever, interesting, new novel. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 
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SONGS O CHEER 


By JAMES 
WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


UNIFORM WITH 








Farm-Rhymes 
Child-Rhymes 
&f Love-Lyrics 


A collection of the 
favorites of Mr. 
Riley's poems of 
gladness, content and 
consolation. 


‘Songs o’ cheer’’ 
is one of the most 
beautiful books of 
poetry issued. If pos- 
sible it excels in sub- 
ject and form the 
charm and beauty of 
its predecessors in the 
‘*Deer Creek’’ vol- 
umes of Mr. Riley's 
poems named above. 


A book to scatter 
smiles and laughter; 
the deadly enemy of 
the blues; the con- 
queror of sorrow. 





DRAWN BY WILL VAWTER FOR “SONGS O' CHEER" 


Nearly 100 Hoosier Pictures by WILL VAWTER. Many in Color 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 Postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers: Indianapolis 
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Charming Novelettes by 


Little Masterpieces by 


Harold MacGrath Anna KatharineGreen 


The Princess Elopes 


Brilliant as sunlight, romantic as moonlight, delicate as 
starlight; an extravagant romance of a European duchy. 

*« Read the book ! That’s the only way to gain even 
an approximation of the proper adjectives for such a com- 
bination of grace, spirit and coquetry,’’—Boston Globe. 


Enchantment 


Short stories of whimsical adventure. From the midst 
of the present, Mr. MacGrath suddenly whisks us 
into an enchanted place and age. 


‘* Harold MacGrath spins a magic web, and we are 
only too glad to become entangled in its meshes,’’— 
Philadelpbia Item. 


The Automobile Book by 


Lloyd Osbourne 


The Motormaniacs 


Mr. Osbourne has taken the vogue of the motor car 
at its height and made it serve his full purpose of novel 
and ingenious fun, 

‘‘It hits the season and the reigning fad in the 
bullseye. The author has struck up a rapid pace for his 
maniacs, so that the reader to keep up with them has 
an exhilarating experience.’’—Minneapolis Fournal. 


The Amethyst Box 


A novelette woven around a Newport wedding. It casts 
over the reader the magic fascination of subtle and ingen- 
ious mystery. 

*¢ Powerful and vivid; thrilling and effective.’’— 
Baltimore Herald. 

‘* A rattling good detective story, as baffling as Mrs. 
Green at her best knows how to tell.’’—New Orleans 
Picayune, 


The House in the Mist 


Including also ‘The Ruby and the Caldron.’’ The 
former Mrs, Green considers her best work. Both 
possess the haunting sense of what is unexplained and 
must be explained. 

*¢It is doubtful if Anna Katharine Green has ever 
written a better story; it touches the note of genius.’’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


The Railroad Romance by 


Fraricis Lynde 
A Fool for Love 


In his new novelette Mr. Lynde has combined a thrill- 
ing right-of-way war between two Colorado railroads 
and a love story of peculiar charm and power. 

*‘The tale moves with the rapidity of a transcon- 
tinental railway train.’ —S+r, Paul Dispatch, 


THESE SIX FAMOUS VOLUMES CONSTITUTE 


The Pocket Books 


‘¢ Light, sparkling dialogue, or breezy adventures, or mystery which will not let you go.’’—Baltimore News. 


Cloth binding, size 434 x 7%4, 75 cents each. 


= : | ! E rene * 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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MR. WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL 


tarvecrow Farm 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Author of ‘‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,’’ ‘‘UNDER THE RED Ropse,’’ Etc. 
Crown 8vo With Illustrations Price, $1.50 
The scene of ‘STAKVECROW FARM” is laid in the rural England of the rugged, homely North. The time—a 
few years after the Battle of Waterloo. It is the story of an elopement, but an elopement of unusual consequences, 


for the girl marries not the man with whom she elopes, but the one from whom she flees. As in the case of former 
novels of MR. WEYMAN’S, the reader’s sympathies pass from one character to the other during the telling of the 


tale. 
A NEW VOLUME BY «Q”’ 


Shakespeare’s Christmas 


AND OTHER STORIES. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (+«Q”’) 
Crown 8vo With Eight Illustrations Price, $1.50 


“A capital book, . . . Mr. Quiller-Couch has few peers as a teller of stories.’—New York Evening Sun. 


“All are rich in action, plentifully endowed with excitement, dramatically absorbing. . . . The book will 
undoubtedly be widely read."—Chicago Record-Herald. 


GLENANAAR: A Novel of Irish Life 


By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, of Doneraile, author of ‘‘My New Curate,”’ 


‘SLuke DELMEGE,’’ Etc. Crown 8vo $1.50 
*, .. Is a good story of Irish life, with a fine thread of romance running through it. . . . If you like a good, 
strong, clean humor, and your heart still thrills to the tune of simple love, you will do well to read it.”—S¢. Louis 


Republic. 

. . . The book will awaken many a responsive chord, and will prove illuminating as well as interesting to 
those who have but a misty apprehension of things Irish. It is an illustration of the value of a book written from 
within and coming hot from the heart.”—New York Times (second notice). 


MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H. A New Hunting Novel 
By Eyre Hussey. With frontispiece (Miss ‘‘Lavvy’’) by H. Pirrarp, and six 
illustrations by G. D. Armour. Crown 8vo $1.50 


“ 


‘ ... The pictures which Mr. HussEy gives of the sport are as realistic as those from a living-picture machine, 
and as enticing, too. When one has finished the book he will think that fox-hunting, with its bit of danger to spice 
it, is about as gooda sport as the world can afford. That is, unless his blood runs cold and sluggish. Then this 
book is not for him. ‘The dialogue is unforced, good everyday talk, with no pretense at smartness, and the char- 
acter-drawing, particularly some of the ‘bits’ like Joe Summers, the master of the kennels, and Lady Flora, is 
capital.""—Cleveland Leader. 


A New Book by W. £. Norris 


BARHAM OF BELTANA: A Novel 


By W. E. Norris, author of “Matrimony,” “MLLE. DE MERSAC,” etc. Crown 8vo $1.50 


DORSET DEAR: Idylls of Country Life 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL). Crown 8vo $1.50 


‘* . . . They are true ‘Idylls of Country Life,’ being full of genuine rustic sentiment and humor and dis- 
closing throughout that instinct for simple human truth which has been so valuable tc this author on so many 
occasions, er country people are characters, sympathetically interpreted and drawn with an accomplished 
touch. . . . ‘Dorset Dear’ isa sweet, honest book, a production rich in thought and feeling.”—New York Tribune. 
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MISS 
CHERRY- 
BLOSSOM 
OF ‘TOKYO 





‘*The delicate touches of scenery, society, and 
character that give constantly changing color 
to almost every page, are like the work of a 
painter over his stretched canvas, which one is so 
fond of watching as it is laid on. A more ideal 
story is not often one’s good fortune to fall upon.”’ 


Boston Courier 





By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


N especially beautiful edition of this popular 
FA of a popular writer and co-author of the 
famous Japanese play$The Darling of the Gods:’ 
On each page of the book, from cover to cover, are Japanese pictures 
printed in the tints of old Japan. Nine full-page illustrations in colors 
and tints, lining papers of cherry blossoms, a cover of especially char- 


acteristic design, and an ornamental box with cover printed in colors 
complete one of the handsomest and artistic holiday books of the year. 





Illustrated 
Ornamental 


Cloth 
$2.50 
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ORCHARD 
PRINCESS 


BY 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


He : SS Author of 


—- ““KITTY OF THE ROSES” 





R. BARBOUR’S “Kitty of the Roses” was undoubtedly the 

most popular of gift books of last season. This was partly 

due to the story itself and partly to its. dainty illustration and 
binding. His new story has all of the charm of “Kitty,” together with 
an originality of the central idea of the story and the cleverness in its 
execution that add much to the entertainment of the book. The pub- 
lishers have done everything for the illustration and ornamentation ot 
the volume that good taste and the most skilful talent could devise. 
The cover has a portrait design in color and the page ornamentation 
is in tint. The pictures, by James Montgomery Flagg, represent the 
very best work that this well-known illustrator for “Life” and other 
periodicals has yet produced. 


Illustrated in color, with page designs in tint 
Bound in cloth, with portrait cover, in ornamental box, $2.00 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 
Great Standard Series of Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common Schools 
including Elementary, Intermediate and all Grammar Grades 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, St. Louis Exposition, 1904; adopted unanimously for use in Public Schools and cther Educational Institutions. 
Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary 
High School 
and Collegiate Edition 


Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary 
Library Edition 








contains all the features of the 
Library Edition, extensive ety- 
mologies, the use of capital in- 
itials in words invariably com- 
mencing with a capital, principal 
parts of verbs, degrees of adjec- 
tives, plural of nouns, synonyms, 
etc. 784 pages, 900 illustrations, 
26 full-page plates,6 in colors; half 
leather, stamped in gold, sprin- 
kled edges,thumb-indexed, $1.50. 


Students’ Common School Edition 
without medical, legal and myth- 
ological Dictionaries, 750 pages, 


contains Dictionaries of Biogra- 
phy,Geography, Biblical,Musical 
and Classical Names, Legal 
Terms, Medical Wordsand Sym- 
bols, Mythology, Latin, Greek, 
Persian, Hindu, Egyptian, He- 
brew, Teutonic and NorseHeroes, 
Deities and_other Legendary 
Characters; Foreign Phrases, 
Synonyms, Metric System, Proof- 
reading and English Word Build- 
ing. Bound infull flexible leather, 
Ro — pee rn ne pe in- 

exed, and containing 784 pages, ; ; 
over 900 illustrations 30 ful “page , a j eo : 840 illustrations, 14 full-page 
plates. lin colors. Enclosed in OV@Rr 000 1LLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING COLORED PLatee Plates, black silk cloth, side and 

ox, $2.50. Size, 6x8 inches. 1% in. thick. ack title in gold. 6% x5 in., 75¢. 


WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION. 458 pages; special engravings; ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION. For all Primary Grades; 416 
good print; bold, black type; Colored Flags of Nations; Full-Page Plates pages; Good Print; Bold, Black Type; Illustrated; 25,000 Words and 
Portraits of Presidents and Famous Statesmen; Black Silk Cloth; Side and Definitions ; Black Silk Cloth Side and Title in Gold. 30 Cts 
Back Title in Gold. 42 Cts. 


4 FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK-STORES, SCHOOL-BOOK SUPPLY HOUSES OR SENT DIRECT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE “@6 
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LAIRD & LEE, PUBLISHERS, 263-265 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 























BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER FIRST {||| $1,500 IN PRIZES 


General Sociology To Agents of 


By ALBION W. SMALL i J 
xiv + 739 pp.,8vo,cloth, net $4.00; postpaid, $4.23 THE M SICLAN 
A Decade of Civic Improvement 
A Monthly Journal Devoted to the 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN " : 
200 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25; post- Educational Interests of Music 





oom See ‘THis is the largest cash offer ever made 
Primary Facts in Religious Thought by a musical journal. There will be 
By ALFRED W. WISHART twenty-one prizes in all. These will be given 
125 pp., 12mo, cloth, net $0.75; postpaid, $0.85 to the persons sending us the greatest num- 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS ber of subscriptions to THE MusIcIAn before 
April 1, 1906 nis 
Russia and Its Crisis ossininanintrnacness 
By PAuL MILYouKOV To the person sending us the largest 
602 pp., 8vo, cloth, net $3.00; postpaid, $3.20 number of subscriptions will be $500.00 
given ‘ ° : > ° . 
Christian Belief Interpreted hy Christian To the person sending us the next 200 00 
Experience largest number will be given ° r] 


. ~ To each of the three persons sending 
By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL i 
300 pp., 8vo, cloth, net $1.50; postpaid, $1.66 rod —" — ner — | 00.00 


Religion and the Higher Life To each of the four persons sending 
: 50.00 


us the next largest number will 
By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER begiven . 7 est 


x +184 pp.,12mo, cloth, net $1.00; postpaid, $1.09 Canadas sation sinnine nits, 


ing us the next largest number 
wil be given . . . . . 25.00 





ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 22 


All communications should be addressed to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS sasiueieciaditiig a aitasiae 


CHICAGO AND 156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18 Mason Street, Boston 
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By the Editor of ««SUCCESS”’ 





Choosing A Career 


A book that will help the young man in the world, 
—a book of comprehensive scope and logical arrange- 
ment, with a wealth of illustrations, trenchant sayings 
and admirable comment. Part first deals with the 
theoretical aspects of the topic. Part second contains 
the expert opinions of lawyers, manufacturers, edi- 
tors, printers, stenographers, physicians, etc.,—each 
a person of distinction in his own line. An invaluable 
guide to the boy or man, girl or woman, seeking 
direction on an all-important question. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


12mo, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, 
Net, $1.00 


By the «*Golden Rule’? Mayor of Toledo 


Letters 


of Labor and 
Love 


Written to the men in his machine shop. They 
are little masterpieces of helpful comment on the 
relation between employer and employed,—the 
words of a great, honest American who was desper- 
ately in earnest,—and they have the simplicity and 
directness which our men of action, when they have 
done the real heavy labor of the world, always get 
into their writings. 





By SAMUEL M. JONES 


r2mo, Cloth, Net, $1.00 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers Indianapolis, U.S.A. 











The Social 
Secretary 











The New Love Story 
By David Graham Phillips 


An absorbing novel of Washington society, 
telling how a clever girl ‘‘made’’ the social 
success of the new senator’s wife. 


There is a tempestuous love story, and char- 
acter work of great and delightful excellence. 


Mrs. Burke wins affection and provides 
amusement by her naive speeches, shrewd 
sense, downright sincerity and unvarnished 
comments on Washington society. 


Grace and passion and satire flow from 


the facile pen of Mr. Phillips. 


A Very Beautiful Book 


With Eleven Full-Page Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure by Ciarence F. Unperwoop 
Decorations by Ratpx FietcHer Seymour 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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THE MAN 
OF 
THE HOUR 














The Man of the Hour 


“Not only distinctly an American novel, but decidedly the 
American novel of the year.” Boston Herald 


“Remarkable for its intense humanity.” |= —Pittsburg Times 
“The largeness of the matters involved and the reality of the 
life pictured give it a valid claim to be called one of the great 


American novels.” —Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Should stand as the book of the year.” —Washington Star 


“The most talked about and the most thought about novel 
of the year.” San Francisco Bulletin 













SEVEN PICTURES BY L. W. HITCHCOCK 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50 postpaid 







The Bobbs-Merrill Company Publishers Indianapolis 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


i 





Pipetown Sandy 


«Sure to be read with genuine pleasure by all.’’ —New York Globe 


“Mr. Sousa’s literary quality is fairly comparable with his 
musical gifts, which have won him many admirers and a 
unique position in the broad field of American entertainment. 
‘Pipetown Sandy,’ his new novel, is a rattling story.” 
—Philadelphia North American 


‘‘The master of music is also the master of romance.” 
— Minneapolis Times 


“The reader rejoices in the swiftness and vigor of the 
narrative.” —Philadelphia Record 


“Pipetown Sandy is a boy to win friends by the hundreds.”’ 
—W ashington Star 


PICTURES BY C. L. HINTON 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50 postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company Publishers Indianapolis 
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B 


John Luther Long 


Author of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,’’ etc. 





Snare x 


A draught of pure delight is this little comedy of 
country manners. It is like a summer day,—all sun- 
shine and showers and rainbows,—smiles and tears 
and smiles again breaking through the tears. 


It is an idyl of the Pennsylvania Germans, with 
two love motives, the love of man for maid and the 
love of father for son. Both are prettily managed, in 
the first half of the book, with charming humor,— 
in the second part, with seriousness, tenderness, 
dignity. 

At once a work of literature and a picture of life, 
it excites the admiration and touches the heart. 


A Rose of Romance 


Illustrated in color by C. D. Wittiams 
Decorated by Eart Stetson CrawFrorD 


r2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
$1.50, Postpaid. 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers Indianapolis, U.S.A. 











For Children 


WHO LOVE LAUGHTER 
WHO LOVE HISTORY 
WHO LOVE TRAVEL 


The Queen's Page 


A story of beautiful twin children at the 
court of France in the time of Francis the 
First, and their various travels and adven- 
tures. The tale is permeated with that magic 
of distance that the children love, combined 
with realistic detail about the customs, page- 
antry, and picturesqueness of the time. Real, 
live children they are, bubbling over with fun 
and frolic, yet kindly and gentle and very 
good friends to have. 


By CORNELIA BAKER 
Twelve Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, Postpaid 


Popular Fiction 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
THE MILLIONAIRE BABY 


By E. U. VALENTINE 
HECLA SANDWITH 


By GERALDINE BONNER 
THE PIONEER 


By ALICE WINTER 
THE PRIZE TO THE HARDY 


By GEORGE HORTON 
THE MONKS’ TREASURE 


Each, $1.50, Postpaid. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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By 
Marion Harland 


THE MOST SENSIBLE, 
THE MOST READABLE, 
THE MOST VALUABLE, 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 


Book of Etiquette Published 


Everyday Etiquette 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS ARE: 


Sending and Receiving Invitations, Letter Writing, 
Functions, The Home Wedding, The Church Wed- 
ding, Bachelor Hospitality, At Table, Etiquette in 
Sport, Etiquette at Church, The House of Mourn- 
ing, Cards and Calls, Mistress and Maid. 


r2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover 
Net, $1.00, Postpaid 


By 
Margaret E. Sangster 


A Household Book for American Mothers 
Full of Wholesome Advice and Sympathy 


Radiant Motherhood 


Containing the best and fullest expression of all 
the author has acquired through years devoted to 
the study of the problems of motherhood and the 
care of children. 


r2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover 
Net, $1.00, Postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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The 


New MacGrath Book 





Hearts & Masks 


By HAROLD MAC GRATH 


Mr. Mac Grath was in his gayest mood 
when he wrote this most exhilarating story, 
full of the zest of life. At every page the 
adventure turns an unexpected corner. The 
elements are fascinating: a hunt-club mas- 
querade, three mysterious dominoes, each 
holding as a card of invitation the ten of 
hearts ; a romantic episode in a wine cellar ; 
the theft of a gorgeous necklace ; a love affair 
begun! and consummated within eight hours 
under extraordinary conditions. Mr. Fisher’s 
pretty girls and manly men make a fitting 
accompaniment to the merry tale of carnival 
entanglement. 


12 Pictures in Color by Harrison FisHer 
Decorations by RatpH FLetcHer Seymour 


I2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover 
$7.50, Postpaid 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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THE BOOK WITH 
THE 
GALLOPING PLOT 


MEREDITH NICHOLS ON 





By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, author of ‘“The Main Chance, ‘‘Zelda Dameron,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Howarv Cuanpier Curisty. 12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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FARTS HAVEN 


The love of a man for 








a maid and the love of 
a parent for a child are 
the dominant motives 
of Hearts’ Haven. 
These two loves survive 
the mutations of years. 
They are stronger than 
heredity, stronger than 
loyalty to a religious 
leader. They are never 
obliterated, even by 
fanaticism. And at last 
they triumphover every 
obstacle. 

The setting for the 
development of the 
beautiful theme is the 
Rappite community of 
celibates at New Har- 
mony. 

Seldom, indeed, have 
the conquering im- 
pulses of young love 
and the overriding in- 
stincts of parenthood 
been expressed with 
such searching tender- 
ness and such intimate 
reality. 





DRAWN BY E, M. ASHE FOR “‘HEARTS’ HAVEN” 


By Katharine Evans Blake. Six pictures in color by 
E. M. Ashe. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers : Indianapolis 
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THE NEW CHRISTY BOOK 


EVANGELINE 


Uniform with 
The Courtship of Miles Standish 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


The new Christy-Longfellow 
book is a surpassing achieve- 
ment in beauty. Mr.Christy 
has more than risen to the 
occasion and given to Long- 
fellows masterpiece—the 
most familiar and best be- 
loved of all American love 
poems—a new richness and a 
new loveliness. It is the ideal 


gift-book. 


With numerous illustra- 
tions, in color, by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


Decorations by 
Earl Stetson Crawford. 
In a box, $3.00, postpaid. 


REPRODUCED FROM ONE OF MR. CHRISTY’S DRAWINGS FOR “EVANGELINE” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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David Graham Phillips’s 


The Plum Tree 


Vice-President Fairbanks Former President Gleveland 
“A novel, peculiar, and entertaining book.” “*The Plum Tree’ impressed me as contain- 
ing a valuable political lesson.” 
Senator Beveridge 
of Indiana Governor LaFollette 
“Plot, action, vitality, color, make ‘The Plum of Wisconsin 
Tree’ thrilling.” “«The Plum Tree’ must awaken wide inter- 
est and produce great good.” 
Senator Depew 
of New York Paul Morton 
“Well written and dramatic, as might be ex- President of the Equitable 
pected from the pen of Phillips. “«The Plum Tree’ is fine.” 


Illustrated by E. M. Ashe. 12mo. 
Bound in Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid 





Harold MacGrath’s 


The Man on the Box 


“<The Man on the Box’ is the smartest novel “*The Man on the Box’ will hold any audi- 
of the season.” —St. Paul Dispatch. ence breathless.” — Atlanta Constitution. 


“«The Man on the Box’ is vastly exciting— “The idea is novel, the situation ingenious, 
and, what is more, it turns out to the great- and the humor bubbling.” —San Francisco 
est satisfaction of all.”"—New York Times. Call. 


The pictures by Harri:on Fisher 
12mo, Boundin Cloth. $1.50 Postpaid 


The Bobbs- Merrill Gompany, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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THE BEST POLICY 


Twelve stories dealing with dramatic in- 
cidents in the life insurance profession. 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


The comedies, the tragedies, 
the speculations, the favors, the 
failures,the schemes, the griev- 
ancesthat lieintheagentSpath- 


wayare present- 
ed with vigor 
and originality, 

The plea for 
life insurance in 
its various as- 
pects has never 
been presented 
with such subtle 
force. 

There could 
not possibly be 
a better hand- 
book for the 


agent. 


BEST 
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POLICY 


By 


ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Author of “The Spoilsman,” etc. 


Illustrations by Grorce BreHm —— 


THE BOBBS-MERRILLCOMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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12mo, Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


NEW NOVEL 


The Deluge 


A cross-section out of 
the very heart of our life 
to-day, with its big and 
bold energies and pas- 
sions, the swiftest and in- 
tensest life ever lived by 
the human race. 


Enormous interests are at stake in 
the plot. Millions are involved. 

* The onslaught of the great Black- 
lock upon the kings of commerce 
leads to ‘‘Wild Week’’ on Wall 
Street, one of the most thrilling 
incidents in modern romance. 
The story takes on a gigantic, a 
monumental interest and impress- 
iveness. But in the clash of the 
great business conflict, the love 
element is not for a moment for- 
gotten. It is the refreshing and 
glorifying touch in a novel of 
magnificent proportions and per- 
sistent absorption. 


Gibbs’ Pictures in 
Color 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


EVANGELINE By Henry Wapswortu Loncrettow 
Uniform with the famous Christy Longfellow book, ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ 
With over forty full-page illustrations, many in color. Decorations by Earl Stetson Craw- 


ford. Large octavo, cloth, in a box, $3.00. 


THE COURTSHIP of MILES STANDISH By Henay Wanswortn Loncretiow 
With forty-two full-page illustrations, many of them in color, by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Ralph Fletcher Seymour and Earl Stetson Crawford. Large octavo, cloth, 
in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 


OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY ’S _ By James Warrcoms-Rizey 
Uniform with the famous Christy-Riley book «¢An Old Sweetheart of Mine.’’ This is the 
first publication of the complete version of this favorite poem, comprising twenty stanzas. 
Fourteen of these have never before been printed. Bound in cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


AN OLD SWEETHEART of MINE By James Wurtcomes Ritey 
Book with nineteen full-page illustrations in color. Mr. Riley’s complete reading version of 
this famous poem was first published in this sumptuous form. It continues to enjoy the 
popularity unceasingly that met its first appearance. Bound in cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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LEARN TO BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
in the des¢ schvol. Illustration can be taught thor 
oughly by correspondence. 


E z. 
Prospectus, illustrated by pupils holding salaried 
pos ere sent free. 
HE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 


Founded by F. Holme, 1898, 
Office 831, 26 Van Buren 
CAGO 




















A Daily Trade Paper, 


yrepared exclusively for yourself, containing only in- 
formation directly bearing upon your business, open- 
ing new markets for your goods and giving you ALL 
the news of your line while the information is fresh 
and valuable and before any one has heard of it—this 
is what 
7 e 

Press Clippings 
really are. They supply any one interested in any 
subject with all the information printed in the country 
pertaining to that subject. They will show you chan- 
nels of trade that you wouldn’t even hear of in the 
ordinary way, and the cost is merely nominal. 


The International Press Clipping Bureau, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, will 
send you every thing printed in every newspaper, mag- 
azine or trade journal in the country, on any subject 
you may select 
This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other peri- 
odicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to 
some other clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate 
our superior service. Write fur our book about Press Clip- 
rg and our Daily Business Reports and how they may 
ne applied to your profit. We will send it to you free and 
will also quote you a special bargain rate for a trial month, 
if you will name the subject. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
115 Boyce Building, Chicago, lilinols, U. $. A. 











cience 
2 Memorial Hall 
3 Fisk Hall 





A GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDiNGS 


IMPROVE YOUR EDUCATION 


Instruction by correspondence by approved methods, in four departments: 
NO} , offering strong review work; , in which each branch 
is a thorough, complete course; CY, preparing one for State Boar 
examinations; COMMERCIAL, including Business, Shorthand and Touch 
Typewriting Write for :nformation on subjectsin which you are interested 
NTERSTATE 
Affiliz oe with Northwestern University 


366-388 Wabash Aven CHICAGO. 



























READ RIGHT 


lel fore, SARGENT’S 
CL, ADJUSTABLE 


Se Solves the Problem 

Attaches to any place—on Morris 
crany chair, No serews—clamp it 
on, take it off, Adjustable to any 
angle or height. Durable. Practi- 
cal, Wires hold leaves in place. 
Metal parts finished in black en- 


————— 
alll 
nl amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 


EEN oak or mahogany. Price $3.50. 
=U mg (fee). 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


MAKE OVER oOo SEVLES 
Catalog “‘B’’ illustrates—descrihes—(free). 


SARGENT CO 209 Fourmn ave.\ | 




















do them good,” 


TALES OF THE ROAD 


By CHARLES N. CREWDSON 
Good Literature—Good Business—Good Sense—Good Fun 


Several chapters of this book appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, with 
tremendous success. The complete book contains many articles never before in print. 


WHAT STRONG MEN SAY OF “TALES OF THE ROAD” 
“T wish to place ‘TALES OF THE ROAD’ in the hands of every one of our men. It's the sort of stuff will 
gpuene, D. Quinn, Manager of Salesmen, Joseph Burnett Co., Boston. 
“Something you need if you read. Bristling with information for, both buyer and seller, and interesting alike 
to the laymah because of its character studies and inimitable humor,” 
“Worth the time of every salesman of this Company to read.’ 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 








—BILL BARLOW, in Sagebrush Philosophy. 
—HAMILTON SHoe Co., St. Louis. 









Merciful Unto Me, 


a Sinner 
By ELINOR DAWSON 


ia intensely interesting story, a story based upon the 
life of a beautiful Southern girl who chose a life of 
work in a large city rather than submit to a marriage 
to an old man with money. Being innocent, tempta 
tions beset her path at every turn and finally she is 
overcome. Her redemption comes through Christian 
Science, whose beauties and rare benefits are brought 
out in a most reverential manner. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 























An American in 
New York 


By OPIE READ 


_ “Undoubtedly the hest book Opie Read has ever 
written.””—Evansville Courier. 


“Quaint and frequently brilliant.” 
—Kansas City Star 


‘Humorous and entertaining.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 









338 Wabash Avenue 


THOMPSON @® THOMAS, Publishers 










CHICAGO 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





The founder of and instructor in this Educational In- 
stitution ts the only man ever recognized as Expert on 
advertising instruction by the United States Government. 














T’S positively fascinating —and as the days 
pass you will be gradually learning a business 
that can put you in the class of men earn- 
ing from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and more. 
You can do this work by correspondence, and 
never miss an hour from your regular business. 
There is just one way to learn advertisement 
writing and that is to study with the “Original 
School”—the one that graduated W. P. Perkins, 
the well-known advertising man of New York; 
Ed. C. Barroll, the independent ad.-writer of 
Southern Missouri; J. B. Westover, the chemist, 
of Houston, Texas; A. E. Wildgoose, the Dye- 
Works advertising manager, of Philadelphia; Mr. 
S. Ford Eaton, of Tacoma, 
Washington; M. Seelig, of 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W.S. Brown, 
of San Francisco; S. B. 
Fahnestock, Secretary and 
Treasurer of McPherson 
College; these and hun- 
dreds of other men, scat- 
tered from coast to coast, 
some in high positions when 
they enrolled, and others 





Earn from $25.00 to 
$100.00 a week 


Follow successful men—not failures. 

You have as much time at your disposal as a 
street car conductor had, who was working twelve 
hours a day, but found time to study advertising 
with us and is now getting $3,000.00 a year as 
advertising manager. 

You can spare the money as easily as a young 
man did who received only $8.00 a week, $6.00 of 
which he used to support his mother; but he 
joined our school and his income is now $4,000.00 
a year. 

You have as much natural ability as a bundle 
wrapper we educated for this business who is 
now advertising manager of a large concern on 
$1,200.00 a year. 

You are as well educated as a newsboy we 
taught to write advertisements who is now at the 
head of a $250,000.00 corporation. 

You have as much practical business experi- 
ence as a physician we enrolled who is now mak- 
ing over $5,000.00 a year as advertising manager. 

This is not a machine-like institution where all 
are put through identically the same course of 
study. Each student’s qualifications, education 
and past experience are taken into account, and 
he is given the training he individually needs to 
make him a success in this 
business. 

For those who are weak 
on English, we have a 
special course they must 
first go through. So all the 
things you think are draw- 
backs you will find easily 
overcome. 

Some can learn it more 
quickly than others, but time 








J. W. FISK 

Advertising manager for 
E, Erickson, general mer- 
chandise, of Escanaba, Mich. 
He was a window trimmer in 
Deadwood, S. D., when he 
began the study of advertis- 
ing with the Page-Davis 
Company. 


who rose through our train- 
ing from the most ordinary 
positions to posts of re- 
sponsibility with corre- 
spondingly large salaries. 
The school that has made 


is not the important thing. 
We want our students to 
become qualified, whether it 
takes a long or short time. 
What difference will it 
make to you in ten years 


E. J. DELANO 

Business correspondent and 
advertising manager for the 
firm of Frank Holton & Co., 
Band Instrument Manufac- 
turers, of Chicago. Mr. 
Delano was superintendent of 
public schools before he 
studied in the Page-Davis 
School. 


men successful, or increased the success of those 
already at the top in their various lines, is the 
school to teach you. 


from to-day whether it took a month or two months 
longer if the result is satisfactory? You are given 
all the time you require to make you proficient. 
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If you are at the bottom, 
climb up. Don’t stay 
where you are—you can 
do better and we will help 
you. 

If you have reached the 
top in your own line, you 
have the ability to reach 
the top in advertising, and 
when you do your income 
will be far greater than it 
now is. 

If you are in business 
for yourself, you should by 
all means study advertise- 
ment writing with us in 
order to push your busi- 
ness rapidly ahead. 






This is a pho- 
tographic repro- 
duction of a list 
of our successful 
students, which 
we issue each 
month. It proves 
beyond all ques- 
tion the practica- 
bility of Page- 
Davis instruc- 
tion. It shows 
how Page-Davis 
students secure 
positions. We 
will send you on 





request the origi- 
nal of this list 
of names and 
supply you with 
new names each 
month. 


When business gets 
slack at this time of the 
year, every other employe 
knows he may be let out, 
but the advertising man has no such fear— 
his services are always needed. Often he 
becomes so valuable to the firm that he is 
taken into partnership. This has occurred 
with a number of our students—among 
them, C. M. Thurmond, partner and director 
in a firm incorporated for $75,000.00 at 
National Stock Yards, Ill.; M. B. Martin, 
partner and director 
in a firm incorporated 
for $1,500,000,00 at St. 
Louis, Mo,.: E. C. 
Smith, Jr, given a 
fifth interest in one of 
the largest depart- 
ment stores in S. E, 
Missouri—and many 
others scattered here 
and there over the 
length and breadth of 
the United States. 

This practical edu- 
cation will not only 
fit you for the best business 
in the world, but it will make 
you see ways of promoting 
your own business or making your services of 
greater value in your present position. It 
instils business judgment and understanding of 
conditions which prevail to-day. Many business 
men advanced in years take this course for a 
thorough brushing up in modern methods. If you 
are to keep to the front, you must have this neces- 
Sary equipment. 

As Zangwill, the noted English author, said, on 
examining our course of instruction: “The Page- 





Cc. P. POWDERLY 


Advertising manager for 
Clark Brothers, who conduct 
a large wholesale and retail 
store at Scranton, Penn. He 
was a railway clerk when he 
began studying with the 
Page-Davis Company. 





Davis School grew because it was founded 
on the best principles, and because it was 
fitting people to fill positions that were 
waiting occupants—because it was creat- 
ing a supply to meet the demand.” 

You will be further interested to read 
similar opinions concerning our school 
expressed by the world’s leading men— 
bankers, business men, authors, high offi- 
cials and representatives of all the fore- 
most publications of America—you will 
find them all in our literature. 

Enroll now for the 
winter class and 
get the $15.00 Ad- 
vertising Encyclo- 
pedia, in four vol- 
umes, cloth bound, 
absolutely free of 
cost. Write us for 
description of this 
set of books. 

Our new book on 
advertising, 12x12, 
48 pages, containing 
more general adver- 
tising information 
than any similar 
work ever published, 
will be sent you absolutely free of cost. 
Also a recent list of employed students 
earning from $25.00 to $100.00 a week. 
If you are interested just enter your name 
on this coupon and mail to us. 





R. A. BROOKOVER 


Mr. Brookover is adver- 
tising manager for the 
Ashland Publishing Co. of 
Ashland, Kentucky. Before 
preparing for this work in 
the Page-Davis School he 
was military instructor in 
an academy. 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS: 


Concerns desirous of engaging 
competent advertisement writ- 
ers at a salary of $25 to $100 
per week are requested to com- 
_ municate with us. This service 
is gratis. 


Page-Davis Co. 


Address either office 











PAGE- 
DAVIS 
COMPANY 


go Wabash Avenue # 
CHICAGO 2 Chicago or NewYork 


,© Send me without 
= cost your prospec- 
tus and all other in- 


1 5° Nassau Street, ® formation setting forth 
5” _a most profitable profes- 
NEW YORK © sion for a man or womanto 
enter. 
Name__ 


} (ne Address . 


 — 
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THE. FIRST WOMAN 
7 WAS ‘TEMPTED 





TO useWOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP 
IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES. 


Since those days its continued use has remained one of the few un- 
changed customs,— T rial develops the reason why—25 cts. everywhere. 


Temper the ravages of bleak fall winds by 
judicious application of Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 


Send 10 cents for samples of the four THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Woodbury preparations. ifs Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 
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You will find kitchen work a real comfort with a 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 


for the cabinet brings every article needed in the preparation of a meal within in- 
stant reach of your hand without your taking a single step. 

The McDougall Idea is to lighten the burdens of the housewife, to make life easier 
for her, to save her innumerable steps and unnecessary work, and it finds full ex- 
pression in each McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. 

You need a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet to make your work easier. You can 
get any style you may select on 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 


by simply writing to us for our new illustrated catalogue, and our special trial offer. 

Thousands of women have found their work lessened by half with the aid of a McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet. Don’t you want to make your work easier? Then, write us today. 

Look for the name-plate “M/cDougall, /ndianapolis.” It is your guarantee of satisfaction, 
the maker’s pledge of quality. 


G. P. McDougall & Son, 507 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Simple Way 


Lee ts The 


’ SAFETY RAZOR 


\" Ne) \ A slight upward pressure releases the blade, then an easy 
pull and the blade is out. Not a screw, clasp or hinge to 
manipulate—nothing to adjust. The most sanitary razor made 

Outfit is packed in a handsome velvet lined case and consists of our wonder= 
ful one piece handle (triple silver plated) and 12 double-edged blades—24 cutting 
edges—of the finest, smoothest, hardest steel, ground by our own process to a lasting 
perfect edge. ‘‘The Best Blade in America.’’ They are tempered hard enough 
to cut glass, and each one of these blades will give you 20 to 40 smooth, perfect, 
easy shaves, no matter how harsh the beard, with 


No Honing or Stropping 


When the blades become dull, return them with 50c and we will send 
you 12 new ones; 1 doz. blades will shave you every day for a whole year. 


Prove all this by a Trial at Our Expense 


Use the MORTON thirty days and if for any reason you are willing to 
part with it, just return the razor and we will return your money without 
question. We pay express charges both ways. We will authorize any 
dealer to make this offer. If your dealer doesn’t handle the MORTON write 
us for our interesting booklet, but be sure he doesn’t induce you to try 
“some other” kind. There is no other razor “ just as good.” 


eg / MORTON 1134 TACOMA BLOG., CHICAGO, U.S. A 


Reference—Chicago National Bank. 








The 
—AUROPHONE— 


is a scientific instrument by means of which 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR 


It is made in different strength to fit the 
various degrees of deafness. 


Manufactured by 


The Mears Ear Phone Company 
1 West 34th St., New York 


Branch offices in the principal cities of the United States. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet, and addresses 
ot branch offices. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


\ 





™, at is more appropriate than a beautiful sparkling Diamond! Love is the real Santa Claus. It 
a 8 love that brings the joys of a Christmas remembrance, and the Diamond Is the true token of love. 
+ isa great and timely convenience to thousands 
The Loftis System at Christmas Time as it enables persons in all circumstances to 
make beautifuland appropriate Christmas Gifts. Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give } 
! 


their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents, but it is not always convenient. THE LOF TIS 
SYSTEM of Credit MEANS CONVENIENCE, \ 
That is the only way in which it differs from acash transaction. There is no delay, no security, no } 
publicity. Itsimply means a matter of ee and bene eer peer = ty eee: people.: tat 3 , J 
is resplendent with thousands of beautiful Jewelry 
Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue suggestions for Xmas Gifts. Diamond Rings, Pins, 
Brooches and —— Chatelaine Watches, Silverware, etc., for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or Mother. 

Sparkling Diamon Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes, Fobs, etc., for Hus- 
band, Father or Brother. With its aid you can select in the prtvesy of your own home suitable Gifts 
for all, botholdand young. May we not have the pleasure of sending you a copy! = 

T M it Wi In competition with the entire world (both the United States 

rue Vier ins and foreign countries) at the St. Louis World's Fair our Goods, 

Prices, Methods and Terms won the Gold Medal. The Highest Award. No 
stronger endorsement of THE LOFTIS SYSTEM could be given. 

This together with the fact that we are the largest and oldest established Jewelry 
House in the U. 8. and that we refer you to any bank anywhere or any commercial 
agency as to our reliability and standing should interest you in our liberal offer to 
send to you our Handsome Christmas a and to extend to you our most liberal termsas an aid 
to youin making Christmas a truly Happy = stnet é Cartes gh ‘ 

H et us suggest that you do your ristmas oppin 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Now. now, conveniently and leisurely in the privacy 0 
zou own home. Select from our Handsome Catalogue the articles you desire and we will send them 
© you for examination andapproval. If satisfactory retain them, paying one fifth the cost and 
the balance in eight equal monthly payments, if not return tous. We take all risks and pay all ex- 
press chee Now Is the time to secure the choice selections and have ample time to inspect the 
goods. RITE TO DAY FOR OUR OHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 
There is no better investment than a Diamond, they have Increased in value more than 


twenty per cent during the past twelve months and Diamond experts predict an even 
greater increase during the coming year... Write today for Christmas Catalogue. 


[OF TI Watchmekers, Jewolore 
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Dept M 259 92 State Street } 
BROS & C0.1858 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. y, 
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Otp HampsuireE Bonp is 
correct to the letter. 


There is a dignity and 
force of approach in the 
written word as well as in 


the spoken word. The use of 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


in commercial correspond- 
ence gives the proper balance 
between the refinement of 
good taste and the common 
sense of business. 


That OLD HAMPSHIRE BonpD is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business 
men—many of them have told us it is 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your 
printer show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us fora copy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 


engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
Please write 


of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp. 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively 

South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


















@ Americans are now build- 
ing more beautiful houses 
and are decorating and fur- 
nishing them with greater 

, care and in better taste than 

ever before. 














@_ The most potent single in- 
fluence working for higher 
standards in architecture 
and decoration is 





The 


Architectural 
[ Record 


If you are interested in 
building a building of any 
sort, you W ill be interested 


in The Architectural Record 


Send for a sample copy—free 








The 
Architectural Record 
Company 






Nos. 14-16 Vesey Street, New York 
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O better acquaint consumers with the high quality of jj 


our varied line we have prepared assortments of our 


products which will prove very acceptable as Holiday Gifts. 


} Upon receipt of N. Y. Draft for $5.00 we will send to any address 
| east of Mississippi River ( without extra cost ) the following: 


OneCan Quart SizeSoup ......- Retail Price 30 cents 
“ «No.2 “ Fine Stringless Beans = 1s i 
Se ae et ak Eee aime ae mo “ 
“2% “ Bartlett Pears. + "a “ _ _ 


scmmibe: “ «Yellow Peaches . . .. y . = 
>see ne 2 ‘ Shredded Pineapple. . . = ” y ines 
sl: «Pitted Red Cherries... “ “ 3 “ 
se * « Tomato Sauce Baked Beans " a ° 


ss ame: “1 “ Boneless Chicken . , . “ “ | ig 


« “ “ 1% “ “es Ham . F 5 . “ “ 75 “e 
schemes Vite. . _—————a = " a 
* Tee Pet “Ree kn ee ws ok ae a 


* Bol.” Ce, 6. ee OS a 
oe ** «Orange Marmalade. . . ba - we” \ 
“~~ 20 0z. “ Raspberry Preserves . . - . 50 “ 
| 














“ «1% pt. “ Sweet Pickled Peaches. , - si >| i 
“Tumbler 10 oz. “ Red Currant Jelly . . . “3 “ y = 


| “ Bottle Pint ‘“ MapleSyrup ... . 7 ” a * 
18 Packages, $5.50 


WE HAVE, ALSO ASSORTMENTS AT 

| $10 AND $15 EACH 
If you wish to make an acceptable Thanks- 
| giving or Christmas gift to a friend, the above may 
| serve as a suggestion. With each assortment a 
Ml — suitable card giving name of donor, will be enclosed ; 
if desired. Original Recipes elisof os 


and our products and will % 
be sent free on application, : 






~ 





i 
« 
, 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. WU 
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all round 


the date. 


Ideal 


is the universal Christmas 
Gift because it suits every 
hand and every pocketbook 
and gives satisfaction the year 
round. Only a_ genuine 
Waterman's Ideal is worth 
while. Look for the word 
"Ideal" in a globe stamped on the pen. 

For Sale by all Dealers. P 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
8 School Street, Boston. 160 State Street, Chicago. 


138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 136 St. James Street, Montreal. 














EVERY CHARACTER IN SIGHT 


“Seeing is Believing” 


ASK FOR A MACHINE ON TRIAL 


D 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 BROADWAY, New York. 








TYPEWRITERS 
Appeal to your sense and your senses 


Letters written upon the Smith Premier always 
present a sightly appearance, because of faultless 
alignment and clean type-impression—due to 
mecbanical accuracy. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 

















HURD’S OLD 
DUTCH LINEN 


m}EETS all the require- 
ments for a fine cor- 
respondence paper. 
It is good form, high- 
est quality, fabric 
finish, made in four beautiful shades 
and a large variety of styles of 
envelopes, and its writing surface 
is a most pleasing one. We rec- 
ommend it, and shall be pleased 
to furnish samples upon request. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY : INDIANAPOLIS 
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@f THEBANK THAT PAYS (473 


When you are offered a 300 per 
cent. investment look out! 


Beware of big profits! 

The normal return from safe in- 
vestments Is 4 per cent. 

Some few pay a little more— 
many pay less— 

A safe rule to go by is this:-- 

The higher the promised profit, 
beyond 4 per cent., the greater the 
reason for suspicion — 

The small investor can much bet- 
ter afford to be content with a 4 
per cent. compound interest return 
which he can get at the Peoples 
Savings Bank than to risk the loss 
of his savings through some reck- 
less speculative venture — 

Four per cent. and safety is a 
good investment—the best invest- 
ment in the world for small savings. 


Accounts may be started with 
any amount from $1 up. 
Booklet R tells how to bank 
by mail. Write for it. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
FOURTH AVE. AND WoOoD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


aa 
—y~ 
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You spend the majority of your 
life in your clothes. 


They are your constant com- 
panions. 


Why not have them right? 
Have them comfortable? Have 


them made for you ? 


$25 to $35 for a suit or overcoat 
made of good material that will 
wear for months, hold its shape, 
be a source of pleasure to you 
and command the admiration 


of your friends. 


Don’t be the last man in your 
town to order new garments for 


the fall and winter season. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
samples of our new fabrics — 
500 styles from which to make 
your selection. 


Ed. V. Price & Company 
Merchant Tailors, Chicago 


Write for our book on clothes-economy, ““Men’s Togs.” 
Especially prepared for men who desire to dress wei! 
at moderate cost. Twenty-two s of clothes wisdom 
Worth $1.00; we mail it FRE to applicants the ver 
day we receive your request for a copy. Write Today! 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven 


business experts, we have compiled the only real Business Man’s 
We have clipped, extracted, preserved business data from 
thousands of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence 
courses, from actual business experience. And all this data we have boiled down, classified, 


Encyclopedia in existence. 


arranged and indexed into one complete business Britannica. 


Where one book deals with one 
department of business this En- 
cyclopedia deals with them all— 
from the purchase of the raw mate- 
rials to the sale of the finished 
product: from advertising and 
selling to credits and collections. 


It practically embodies the meat 
and essence of all the books that 
have ever been published on the 
conduct of a business. 


To complete the contents of vol- 
ume one alone our 27 experts ana- 
lyzed and condensed nine corre- 
spondence courses—$265 worth of 
business instruction. 


And the second volume contains 
equally vital contributions by 
noted business men on Advertising 
—Business Correspondence— Busi- 
ness Management—Salesmanship— 
Science of Accounting—Rapid Calcu- 
lation—Business Law—Traffic—and 
Proof Reading. 


The terse sayings on business 
topics of famous men like Alexan- 
der H. Revell, John D. Rockefeller, 
Andrew Carnegie, Marshal! Field, 
Russell Sage, and 45 other captains 
of industry—are alone worth a 
week’s salary to any ambitious 
young man. 


But no matter what your voca- 
tion orage—whether manufacturer, 
banker, credit man, accountant, 
advertising writer, merchant, or 
office manager—you need the en- 
cyclopedia on your desk—in your 
office or library to-day. 


System is essential to business success, 


Vellum Binding. 
So cents extra. 








Cut shows 


The way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through 


SYSTEM 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Imitation 
Alligator Edi- 
tion Free. 


And so is SYSTEM, the magazine. 


If You Want to Know 
How to 


—incorporate 

—form partnership 

—sell goods 

—write advertisements 
—prepare business letters 
—read proof 

—buy office supplies 
—handle accounts 
—manage a factory 


If You Want 


—postal information 
—shipping rates 
—tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws _ 
—business abbreviations 
—Wall Street terms 


If You Want to Know 
Anything About 
Business 


Consult this Encyclopedia. 
It contains complete specific 
information on a thousand 
and one different subjects— 
all carefully indexed for 
INSTANT reference. 


It tells every month all the new business 


tricks that save time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more pages of indispensable information for business 


men. Through SYSTEM you can learn all that any one can 


possibly tell you about system and business methods. It will 


give you each month dozens of complete advertising, selling and manufacturing plans that have built up some of the greatest 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing concerns in America. 


Regular Depariments in 


SYSTEM 


Selling 

Advertising 

Business Correspondence 
Manufacturing 

Credits 


Talks to Salesmen 
Banking 
Shipping 
Collections 
Retailing 

Real Estate 
Insurance 


Answered by Experts 


= 


wl has ed 


== 








The price of SYSTEM is two dollars a year. 
subscriptions $3.00.) It is worth a great deal more than 
that to any alert man with his eye on the main chance. 


W. P. CHASE & Co.: ‘‘We would not have SYSTEM discon- 
tinued now though the price were raised to $10 a year."’ 
BURROWS BROS. Co.: ‘A single suggestion oftentimes saves 

us more than the cost of a year’s subscription."” 


Send $2.00 to-day while you have itin mind. We will 
send you a substantially bound set of the Business Man’s 
Encyclopedia--in two volumes--all transportation charges 
fully prepaid, and will enter your name for a full year’s 


subscription to SYSTEM. 


SPECIAL—Include Soc extra and we will send the two 
volumes bound in handsome vellum. Better still, include 
$1.00 extra_($3.00 in all), and we will bind the books for 
you in the finest flexible morocco and gold the edges. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
Desk F, CHICAGO 


New York 





(Foreign 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 


London 
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A Wonderful Catalog | 





UR catalog No. 72 
is a dozen in one. 


‘ | Its 312 pages contain ff j 
| 1479 photographic re- gm 


| productions of the ac- 


tual pieces to be seen |} 


in our immense sales- 


Mii rooms. Each catalog 4f 
f costsover$1.sobutwill | 
be sent to prospective |& 


buyers for 25c. Liberal 


" factory discounts from Wiis 


the list prices are made. 
See this catalog before 


you buy any furniture | 


anywhe re, 


The Robert Mitchell 
Furniture Co, 
Dept. L. Cincinnati, 0. 


HT} 


7 
Pid 


if 
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rs of | yf Furnit 


Furniture: 


Two [litchell Designs 





ITCHELL’S furniture WHE 


is known all over the 


4 United States and other jf 
| countries because of its cor- |i} 


rectness in design, fine cab- 
inet work and superbfinish. | 
It is built to last generations | 
and has 70 years of reputa- } 


| tion behind it. 


The Cheval Dressershown 
here is made of mahogany, 


birdseye maple,curly birch (MHA 


or golden quartered oak; 

highly polished ; 20x46 bev- 
eled ® Veendh mirror. The 
Men’s Chiffonier is of ma- 
hogany or golden quartered 
oak; a marvel of conven- 
ience; toilet mirror, sliding 
trays forshirts, shoes, trous- 
ers, etc, The prices will surprise you. 





LT HUNTER STITUTE = 
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is the best office duplicator. 
It is simple and satisfactory. 
The rotary principle insures great 





speed because there is no lost motion. 




























Our new No, 6 
A small machine for general use 


For 
Circular 
Letters 


is away ahead ot printing. 

Private information does not have 
to go outside. Your own people do 
it all. Quickly and inexpensively too. 
We would like to send you our cir- 
culars—they will show you how the 
Neostyle can save you time and 





money. 














NEOSTYLE CO. 


30 Reade St. . . . New York 
146 Franklin St. . . . Boston 
214 S. Clark St.. . . Chicago 

































THE 


MOSHER BOOKS. 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Old World Series 


Japan Vellum, flexible, turned down fore-edges, 


$1.00 net. 

Old-style Blue Paper boards, white back and label, 
$1.25 net. 

Flexible Leather, smooth, dark olive, gilt tops, 
$1.50 net, 

XXXVI. The Isle of Dreams, by Fiona Macleod. 

XXXVII. The Roadmender, by Michael Fairless. 
XXXVIII. Astrophel and Stella, by Sir Philip Sidney. 


The Brocade Series 


Printed on Japan Vellum, price 75 cents net per 
volume, 
XLVII. The sparen and His Soul, by Oscar 
lide, 


XLVIII. The Birthday of the Infanta, by Oscar 
Wilde. 


XLIX. The Legend of St. Julian, Hospitalier, by 
Gustave Flaubert (Translated by 

Agnes Lee). 
L. The Children’s Crusade, by Marce! Schwob 
(Translated by Henry Copley Greene). 


The Vest Pocket Series 
Blue Paper wrapper, 25 cents; Limp Cloth, 4o cents; 
Flexible Leather, gilt top, 75 cents. 
of a" — spe of Summer, by Richard Jef- 
ries. 
X. An Apology for idiers and Other Essays, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Miscellaneous 


XXVII. The Book of Heavenly Death, by Walt 
Whitman. Soo copies on Hand-made 
Paper, $1.50 net. 

XXVIII. The Soul of Man Under Socialism, by Oscar 

Wilde. 600 copies on Hand-made 
Paper, 75 cents net. 

XXIX. Father Damien: An Open Letter, by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Quarto, with 
Portrait by Edward Clifford. 600 copies 
on Hand-made Paper, $1.00 net. 

XXX. The Kasidah, by Sir Richard F. Burton, 
with introduction by William Marion 
Reedy. Royal Quarto, large type edi- 
tion with Frontispiece from the original 
etched portrait, 125 copies on Hand- 
made Paper, $10.00 net. 

XXXI. The Sayings of the Lord Jesus Christ: As 
Recorded by His Four Evangelists. 
Collected and arranged, with an Intro- 
duction, by John William Mackail. 
450 copies on Hand-made Paper, $1.50 
net. 


The Lyric Gartand 


Hand-made Paper edition, 50 cents net per volume, 
Japan Vellum edition, $1.00 net per volume. 


VIL. A Little Gartand of Celtic Verse. 
VIII. A Little Garland of Christmas Verse. 





Complete Descriptive Catalogue Free 
on Request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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“‘Byery Young Man \ 
Should i an Edison fines 


You can hear vaudeville, comic opera, minstrels, or any other form of vocal or instrumen- 
tal entertainment right in your own rooms. Whether you invite your friends to an evening 
‘‘smoker’’ or they just drop in unexpectedly, the Edison Phonograph completely ‘‘fills the bill’’. 
If you have envied your talented or witty friends their popularity, here is your opportunity 
to become a good fellow, and make your rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. 
i At your bidding the Phonograph will tell the funniest stories, sing the latest popular songs, 
or play the finest operatic selections. 
24 new Edison Records are issued every month. There’s a complete and varied evening 
programme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now On Sale At All Dealers 































9098 Selections from Chimes of Normandy. EdisonBand 9110 New Era Overture.._............ Edison Orchestra 
9099 In Dear Old Georgia—Song- ...._.......-.-- Gillette 9111 What You Goin’ To Do When the Rent eer = 
9100 Everybody Works But Father—Song..-.-__. Roberts ESE ES, ET CS EE: ollins 
9101 Robin Adair—Cornet and Trombone...._..._.-. 9112 Angelena—Duet-.-......-. Macdonough and Bichling 
eiidlaisninii a caciiiaansiin sean gis eee Clarke and Zimmerman | 9113 Evening on the ty a NENNES oS 
9102 I Wait For Thee—Song------.-........-- Van Yorx | 9114 My Word—Comic Song-.-..........-..-.. Ada Jones 
9103 Village Seamstress—Monologue.-.-_- Elene Foster | 9115 Leader of the German Band—Duet ........__.- 
9104 Making Eyes Medley—Xylophone....______ NS a OEE Collins and Harlan 
9105 Picnic For Two—Song.---...-........- MacDonough | 9116 Yankee Girl March.-......-...-........ Edison Band 
9106 Fishing—Vaudeville__..._...___. Jones and Spencer | 9117 Wearing of the Green—Song ------- Marie Narrelle 
9107 The Whistler and His Dog..Edison Band 9118 Hiram Green, Good-bye—Song ...Murray 
9108 I’ll Be Waiting In The Gloaming, Sweet 9119 The Musical Yankee—Vaudeville.Spencer 
Genevieve—Song ................ Harlan | 9120 Hard Times Come Again No More ._- 
9109 be == The Mists Have Rolled Away- | __........----------- Edison Male Quartette 





Riicecwecadsual Anthony and Harrison | 9121 My Maryland March._..--.-- Edison Band 


An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best Christmas 
or Birthday Present For Anyone. 


Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears the invent- 
or’s trade mark signature. Do not be misled or preju- 
diced by the distressing noises of inferior imitations. 
Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine 
Phonograph, and you will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. Edison’s sigaature is also on 
every Edison Gold Moulded Record, Edison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records 35c each. 

Send for new booklet ‘Home Entertainments With 
the Edison Phonograph”’, obtainable only from Orange, 
N. J. office. Our Latest Record Catalogue will be sent 
to any Phonograph owner who gives the number of 
hig Phonograph. Write now to 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
58 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 
1.C.S. Language Courses Taught With Edison Phonographs 
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the difference. 


THE HISTORY OF CHAMPAGNE.—No. 5 


VEN THE IDEAL CHAMPAGNE GLASS was 
invented by Dom Perignon, who also discovered 
Champagne. 
The original was a very slender V-shaped 
glass, bubbling from the tip of which 
the endless effervescence seemed like the 
spring of life itself. 


Great Western 


This glass he called a “‘flute.”’ 


It is ever so with 


Extra Dry 


Equal in effervescing qualities, flavor and boquet to Champagnes 
of foreign make—at half the price. 


The duty, not the quality, makes 


This is because the vineyards in which grapes for Great Western 
are grown have been cultivated so long (longer than any other wine- 
producing vineyards in America) that the soil has at last attained 
those peculiar qualities which have for centuries imparted the flavor 
and conditions hitherto found only in the grapes of the French 
Champagne district. 
made with equal care. 

Try Great Western—the standard Cham- 

pagne for banquets and the home table. 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sold everywhere by Dealers in Fine Wines. 


Great Western has these qualities—and is 


Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y¥. 

















A COMPLETE REFERENCE 
aaa OF THE BEST 
ARKANGED BY AUTHORS 
AND TITLES. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 







CASM-BUYERSARTIN 
FIRST RATIONAL: CO» 
OPERATIVE 














startune BOOK BARGAINS 
STARTLING 
200 RECENT AT 43 LATEST FICTION AT 8 9 
COPYRIGHTS C |cur pricks, ONLY C 
We offer at this exceedingly low price such clever A large selection of the latest and cleverest books 
and interesting copyright novels as: at 89c, Among them are: 
Se Gues ob ab we obbs'ae eben Connor | In the Bishop’s Carriage....... Michelsen 
a eas Bs. ditee.s-4p bb tsipewi s Zelda Dameron ..............«. Nicholson 
I sik b:5:doicibaseee cesciveaivinig The Happy Average ............ Whitlock 
Prisoner of Zenda . ere Caine 
Honorable Peter Stirling . Ser The Masqueraders. . Thurston 
David Harum ............ SE 5:5 o:'c6idis.c.00 >s.0's Tarkington 
Gentleman from Indiana . — shepherd of Kingdom Come..... od 
anice Meredith.......... A Dpeckiad BUG .... 20... ccc sceese Eva 
rewster’s Millions........... The Seine. “Churchill 
error OS Re ee Isham 
IES eee ie Sccievay etapevuckeakicee Phillips 
Heart of Rome..........+..+- +++ f Gir MOTtMOL 2... 206 c008ceseccee ohnson 
Hearts Courageous ............0..00+- Rives | Law of the Land .............sse0 Hough 
Price Each, Only $3c |Price Each, Only 89c 
Postage, per copy, llc extra. Postage, per copy, llc extra. 








The above examples are just a hint of the thousands of bargains in our new 400-page illustrated cata- 
logue of books, It is the most valuable catalogue of books ever printed. 


WHAT OUR FREE BOOK CATALOGUE CONTAINS: 
1, Over 400 pages, 41x11 inches, and beautiful re ae cover. It illustrates, describes and 
rices more than 50,000 books upon every conceivable subject. 2, Every book worth reading, from the 
inexpensive ¢ editions to the most elaborate productions of the book maker's art. 3, The most complete 
and comp of authors and subjects ever seen in any catalogue. £pecial arrange- 
ments for the student, lawyer, doctor, mechanic and every other class of readers Over 40 pages of in- 
dex. The authors and titles are indexed separately, and you can instantly find any book desired, either by 

the author or by thetitle. No other book catalogue has this feature. 
want every book lover and 


THIS VALUABLE CATALOGUE IS FREE We, rant every, book lover and 


this great a It is not only a grand reference work and a Lae addition to any library, but the 
cal ever prin’ It quotes the k prices and saves you one- 

third to one- "half th the price charged by retail book sellers. This po oe will save you money whether 
——- a or not, because it quotes the prices you ought to pay for your books If you pay more than 
much Write for this catalogue to-day--a pustai will du—and we y will send it 





pegs you abechatety “oy 


FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


Dept. 1038-CE. CHICAGO 
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The 


Anheuser as Busch 


Malt-Nutrine Department 


Art Calendar 


for 1906 


Is the finest, most artistic and prob- 
ably the most costly calendar to be 
issued for the coming year. 


It consists of four beautiful paint- 
ings by Maud Humphrey, the 
celebrated artist, representing “The 
Four Seasons.” 


The subjects—dainty, ethereal 
figures—are placed in graceful 
ovals, surrounded by decorative 
borders designed by C. A. Ether- 
ington, a pupil of Mucha, Pans, 
the greatest living decorative artist. 


These panels are devoid of any 
advertising matter. 


The fifth or calendar panel con- 
taining the months for 1906 is a 
beautiful design, representing a maid 
bearing a tray with a bottle of 
Malt-Nutrine. 


Each leaf is 24x10 inches, beautifully 
lithographed in twelve colors and gold, 
and bound with a silken cord. 


This art calendar will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 
sent to the Malt-Nutrine Department, 
Anheuser - Busch Brewing Ass'n, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


a 


Malt Nubine The mos nourish- 
ing liquid food— 
most grateful to the weakened stomach. 
A necessity to nursing mothers, weak or 
growing children. It creates appetite and 
gives health to the weak and ailing. Sold 
by druggists and grocers. 
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You Just Try a 


+ Goodform Closet Set 


Send It Back If You Want to 


But it will double -the capacity of the 
closet and insure the new and correct ap- 
pearance of the clothing. You see and re- 
move any garment at will. Clothes hang on 
correctly shaped hangers and slide in orderly 
groups on nickel-plated bars, not using walls of 
the closet, but all the space. The elements 
of the Geodform Set are patented and 
are the best made. Sold by first- 
class furnishing 
stores or deliver- 
ed for the price. 


An appropriate Holiday Gift 


Men’s Set, DeLuxe Woman’s Set 
£00 eh, a and 6 each, Coat and Skirt 
1 each, Shelf a ama $3. 50 1 Mangers wif Bar and $2. 00 This shows under surface of shoulder plates. To 
Boer Loop Door Loop change length of hanger push or pull—the 
2 Shoe Rails 2 Shoe Rails ratchet does the rest. 
Each set in handsome box. Both sets oun $5.00 Ask your furnisher or order of us. 
Money refunded if you return the sets any time in six months. Booklet free. 


™ Chicago Form Co., 716 Garden City Block, Chicago, Ills. J 












t er 
DeLuxe, nick- 
el-plated. Fits any size. 
Sample by mail, 30, 
Trousers Hanger same 
price, or both for Svc, 
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that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 
Duplicator is the best: 
simplest and cheapest 
device for making 
100 copies from Pen-ewritten and 50 
copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send acomplete DUPLICATOR wethent deposit on 
ten days’ trial, if you mention THE KEADER MAGAZIN 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no ite: no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in DUPLICATORS, 


Price for complete apparatus, cap size (prints8% in. by 13 $5 NET 
in.) ,$7.50, subject to the trade discount of 33% percent. or 

















s Tie IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE. 

“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress beet Ary one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244 


English or German senaiiaa mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 
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r’Ss 


FREE 


Write For it Now 
While You Are 
Thinking of it 


You 
May 
Have 
This Book 




































Contains ideas worth 
$25.00 or more to dis- 


On September 1, 1905, we pub- 
lished the most elaborate and 
practical book on home wood- 
finishing ever thought of. This 
book ts yours FREE. 


criminating persons 
who enjoy and desire 
a beautiful home. 


Write us now for above book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,” and learn how easily and inexpensively you may 
beautify your new or old home. Gives confidential information from skilled wood- 
finisher of 23 years’ experience about all kinds of wood, wood-cleaning, finishing 
and polishing. Tells how soft pine may be made to look like beautiful hardwood. 
Don’t delay—write today. It’s sent free by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood" 


Unequaled for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


Applied with cloth to bare wood or over dye, filler, varnish or shellac, it produces a lasting, 
artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, 
show laps, scratches or heel marks. Johnson's Wax is far superior 
to any other, one reason is that it contains the most polishing wax 
to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and lin- 
oleum. Just try it. 

Johnson’s Polishing Mitt, our latest device for polishing 
furniture and woodwork with our wax. Made of sheepskin with wool 
on, is open across the back and slips on hand. Sent FREE for label 
from one pound or larger can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Remove 
label by placing can in steam or hot water. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by 
all dealers in paint—} Ib. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5, 
and 8 Ib. cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Write today for book and mention 
edition V1l. Don't forget the label,either. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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All the Way 


Ever hear of 


‘Scotty’ 


And his 
record-breaking 
ride ? 


This is a picture of him, and of his dog 
with the $1,000 collar. 


The story ? 
Briefly this— 
Walter Scott, the Death Valley 


gold miner, made the trip from Los Angeles 
to Chicago last summer on a special train over 
the Santa Fe in less than 45 hours. That 
whirlwind train cost him more than $6,000. 
It was the fastest long ~ distance run over 
mountains and plains ever made on any 
American railway. It demonstrated beyond 
dispute that the Santa Fe track, equipment and 


employes are of the dependable kind. 
Probably you wouldn't care to ride so fast. 
You prefer the luxurious 


California Limited 


at $110 the round trip from Chicago. In 

service the year ‘round between Chicago, Los 

Angeles and San Francisco. Now semi- 

weekly; daily, beginning early in November. 
Write to Passenger Department, A. T. & S. F. Ry.. 


Railway Exchange, Chicago, for Scott Special folder 
and a California Limited booklet. 
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Surrey, Type Two, $1,050.00 


This car, handsomely finished, seating five people, with large roomy tonneau, 
well protected from storms by canopy top, plate glass front and side curtains, is 
built for solid comfort, and will surmount all ordinary grades without the 
use of second speed. ' 

A practical demonstration at any Rambler agency of Rambler ease of con- t 
trol, simplicity and reliability of mechanism, slight cost of fuel and maintenance, i 
will prove to you that the Rambler is the car for you to buy. 


Surrey, Type Two, illustrated above, complete with Canopy Top, lamps, horn, tools, etc., 
$1,650.00. Write for catalogue describing six different models, from $650.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. U. S. A. 


Branches: 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave, Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. Agencies in other lnadinn: cities. 
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STUDEBAKER 
AUTOMOBILE CO. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 








Member Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. Agencies in all principal cities. 








of workmanship. 
the name STUDEBAKER offers absolute assurance of 
reliability. The graceful lines, the easy operation, the ac- 
cessible mechanism of a STUDEBAKER are of minor im- 
portance to the strong feeling of confidence which the name 
STUDEBAKER gives. 





“‘An Automobile with a Reputation Behind It’’ 
HE STUDEBAKER Automobiles appeal to motorists 
who are capable of judging mechanical excellence in 
every part from original design to the smallest point 
In these days of hastily made automobiles 


STUDEBAKER ELECTRICS AND STUDEBAKER 
TWO AND FOUR CYLINDER CARS 


Write for Complete Catalogues. Prompt Delivery Assured on Early Orders. 




















FL akemoon) 


| THE FASHIONABLE FALL RESORT OF AMERICA | 





















REACHED ONLY BY 


NEW JERSEY 
| CENTRAL 


Ne rary ane TI 


Best Hotels : Golf: Polo 
Outdoor Sports 





Booklet on Application to C. M. BuRT, General Passenger 
Agent 143 Liberty Street, New York City 


THE 


Big Four 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Direct Route 


EAST 


Through sleepers between 


ST. LOUIS = CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 


and 


NEW YORK - BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


Stop-overs at Niagara Falls 
allowed on all classes of tickets 


Fast Time Best Service 
Write for rates and folders 


WARREN J. LYNCH, G.P.&T.A 
Cincinnati. O. 


Fine Equipment 
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in order to make selections from the STUD 


stock at STUDEBAKER repositories. 


Chicago, I11., 378 to 388 Wabash Avenue. 
Kansas City, Mo., 810 to 814 Walnut Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., Corner Market and 10th Streets. 






BAKE 
warerooms. STUDEBAKER styles are standard, and 
cover the widest possible range of modern vehicles. 
STUDEBAKER vehicles are the choice of those who , 
seek elegance of carriage equipment as well as those who 
are thoroughly competent to appreciate their fine points. 
Appropriate harness and accessories are always kept in 


ik is not necessary to be an authority on conrinae Tr 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


N. Y. City, Broadway and 7th Avenue, at 48th Street. Portland, Ore., 330 to 336 East Morrison Street. 
Denver, Co'o., Corner 15th and Blake Streets. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 157 to 159 State Street. IND. 
Dallas, Texas, 317 to 319 Elm Street. 















Local Agencies Everywhere. 
Factory and Executive Offices 


SOUTH BEND 
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ALTON ; 
RAILWAY 











“COMING AND GOING” 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
4nD PEORIA 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago, IIL 
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(DEFORMITIES 





SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
|| FOR THE 
J ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 30 years in 
the treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be 
done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, 
Crippled and Deformed Joints and Limbs, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be cor 
rected without surgical operations, plaster paris 
applications or painful treatment of any find. 
Ask for it. 


THE L. C, McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Place an Order now for 









Joaquin Miller's 


THE BUILDING OF THE 


CITY BEAUTIFUL 


HIS romance is the fruit of ‘‘The Poet of the Sierras’ ’’ deepest thought. The 
author makes his story the medium of a keen but sympathetic analysis of 


our weak human way of living the Lord’s Prayer. With winning sweetness 
he unfolds the dream of an attempt to realize the literal ‘heaven on earth’’ that 
has ever been the Holy Quest of the Christian. Considered only as literature, 
this work will, it is believed, rank far superior to any of the other social visions 
of our generation. It is highly poetic, deeply religious, and pervaded by a noble 
spirit of justice and altruism. Those who love the finest and best in literature will 
quickly come under the charm of this latest and greatest of Mr. MIL_ErR’s work. 


With an exquisite photogravure frontispiece of the author and 


his mother. 


Printed on toned, laid-antique, deckel-edge, all- 


rag paper, handsewed. Gold top. Cloth, with ornamental 


The Gate Beautiful 
By PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Principles and methods in Vital Art Educa- 
tion. With thousands of illustrations. Two 
editions. Cloth bound, $7.50 net; by mail, 
$7.95. Paper-covered, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.76. 


Monks and Monasteries 

By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 
“As a fair and judicial account of monasticism 
this may be regarded as ranking with the 
best.”—Outlook. 

Two editions. 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net; 
by mail, $3.68. 12mo (new edition), $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62. 


Elegies: Ancient and Modern 
By MARY LLOYD 
A critical and historical study of elegiac 
poetry together with an anthology contain- 
ing the choicest specimens of this noble form 
of verse. Two volumes. Vol. 1 now ready. 
Each vol., $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


stamp in gold. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


Other Brandt Books 





Order from your bookseller, or 


Cape Cod Ballads and Other Verse 
By JOE LINCOLN 
Drawings by EDwARD W. KEMBLE 
“This verse appeals to something inside of 
you that goes deeper than distinctions or 
definitions.” — Pittsburg Gazette. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 
In Nature’s Realm 
By CHARLES C, ABBOTT, M. D. 
Ninety drawings and a photogravure fron- 


tispiece by OLIVER KEMP. $2.50 net; by 
mail, $2.68. 


How England Averted a Revolution 
of Force : By B.0. FLOWER 
With an appendix giving the social and re- 
formative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; 

by mail, $1.35. 
Moonblight and Six Feet of Romance 
By DAN BEARD 
With fifty pictures by the author; an intro- 
ductory study by Louis F. Post, of 7he 
Public, of Chicago; and an appendix. $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35. 


Boston, Mas. Albert Brandt, Publisher Trenton, N. J. 


“The Arena Magazine” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
FOR 1906 











THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER. 


Every member of the family has a share in the entertaining and inform- 
ing reading which The Companion brings into the home every week. 
The fifty-two issues of the 1906 Volume will bring to the subscriber 

, | SERIAL STORIES, each if 250 CAPITAL STORIES by the 


bound in book form equal to a most entertaining of living 
$1.25 volume. writers of fiction. 


LEADING ARTICLES by men NOTES on Current Events 
50 and women famous in all the 1000 and Discoveries in Science 
great vocations. and Natural History. 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ANECDOTES of the Wise 
150 on subjects of the utmost inter- 2000 and Great, Selections of 
est and variety. Miscellany, Poems, etc. 
Illustrated Announcement for 1906 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 
for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1906 will receive 


All the weekly issues of The Companion for the rest of 1905. 

F REE The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The ‘‘Minutemen’’ Calendar for 1906, in twelve colors and gold. 

As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 

$12,000 will be shared equally by subscribers getting five other new subscriptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Furniture 
Wood Finishes 
Leathers 





TRADE MARK 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Metal-Work 
Fabrics 
Needle-Work 























































































Van Heusen, Charles & Co.......0.e00/ Albany, N. Y. 
The J. G. Valiant Co......ceseeesecees Baltimore, Md. 
John Turnbull, Jr., & Co... .cceseceeeseeees Baltimore 
The Cobb-Eastman Co.......eeeeseeees Boston, Mass. 
The D, M. Read Co.....eeeeseeees Bridgeport, Conn. 
Marshall Field & Co. .....ssecsescevecees Chicago, Ill. 
The Hartwell Furniture Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vincent-Barstow Co. ....seeeeeeeeees Cleveland, Ohio 
Peek TPachker <ascvenincsesces Colorado Springs, Colo. 


vesebankeien Columbus, Ohio 
oacaanl Dallas, Texas 


Davenport, Iowa 








Lous slebebawecseeete Dayton, Ohio 

besenseaeonge Denver, Colo. 

bbabssraanddaseeeboieout Detroit, Mich. 

ckpen sonia eeeeeeee Duluth, Minn. 

Wilmarth & Sons........esceeeeees Glens Falls, N. Y. 
C. C. Fuller & Co. ..cccccescccccccces Hartford, Conn. 
Badger Furniture Co. ........+000- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Emery-Bird-Thayer D. D. Co.... .Kansas City, Mo. 
The Hardy Furniture Co...........++- Lincoln, Neb. 
Niles Pease Furniture Co. .......- Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fred W. Keisker & Son....... ...+- Louisville, Ky. 
C. W. Fischer Furniture Co. .. Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. D. Gibson & Sons.......esereeeee Memphis, Tenn. 
Boutell Brothers.........+++see0 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chamberlain Furniture & M. Co.. New Haven, Conn. 


Are on Sale at the Warerooms of our Associates in the following Cities : 






Frederick Keer’s Sons .....+..+++. Newark, N. J. 
Heath, Schwartz & Co......... New Orleans, La. 
Walter Avery Cleaveland....... Montclair, N. J. 
James McCreery & Co......... New York, N. Y. 
Miller, Stewart & Beaton.......... Omaha, Neb. 
Schipper & Block, Inc.......eeseeeeee Peoria, Ill. 
Hunt, Wilkinson & Co.......... Philadel phia, Pa. 
Dauler, Close & Johns........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MeCreery & Co.sseccvccccscvecess Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Dilnw & Tellp. cscvvevcscevscvess Pittsfield, Mass. 
Walter Corey Co. .»» Portland, Maine 
PR BEC. inci s sab dnd sdecescs Providence, R.I. 






F. W. Jansen Furniture Co........... Quincy, Ill. 
G. BC, Sobers. os'scccceveess Rochester, N. Y. 
John Breuner Co...........65 San Francisco, Cal. 
William A. French....0.ccccovcecs St. Paul, Minn. 
The Lammert Furniture Co....... St. Louis, Mo. 
A. Brown & Son Co........+. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat...Springfield, Mass. 
A. Dirksen & Sons.......eseeeee Springfield, Ill. 
Stolibergs & PAKS. cvccececsrccevess Toledo, Ohio 
A. V. Manning’s Sons.......ssee0 Trenton, N. J. 
J. Crawford Green & Co.....seeeeese Troy, N. Y. 
Williams: & Morgan: ...2ssiscccseses Utica, N. Y 
W. B. Moses & Sons... -Washington, D. C. 
Voorhis & Murray....cccccscee Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Di NNN: 600:40040006s0e8 Wichita, Kansas 
Plisst & Backer es sescivcvetscces Worcester, Mass. 





SEND 





FOR 


‘THE CRAFTSMAN’S STORY” 
Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Telling you how to Build and Furnish your Home, 
Explaining the meaning of THE CRAFTSMAN Movement, and 
The Spirit and Purpose of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, also 


The Products of THE CRAFTSMAN Workshops. 
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GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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~ The tn of a beautiful complexion is more 
. potent than wealth and more easily obtained. 
‘ Any woman may have it with the aid of 


OLD GIBRALTAR 
© =  WITCH-HAZEL JELLY__ 


N The harsh autumn winds play havoc with tender faces and Si 


lips. A single application of this simple remedy curesall that. % 





ical 


Ys 
= 


YY 
Wa 







\ 


WU 


\ 

5 For more than fifteen years it has been a 
\ household necessity in thousands of homes. 
. ; It keeps the Baby’s tender skin in a a sound, healthy condition. 
We have a very attract gin gro ee ok : " 
. 


which we cheerfully cone on request. 
Little chaps on ons of amuseme a oa of it. 


25 Cents the Jar i Me 0.6. " on ™ 


. Old Gibraltar Witch-Hazel Jelly is made and recommended by (is ? ; 
DANIEL STEWART COMPANY *, 
‘E £5. 


Established 1840 


N “Old Gibraltar’”’ — House ci Ind. AG ~ te Rear a te 
A 4 — te .y " 7 


In WritTInG 
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THE 


Partin sG 
MAGAZINE 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 











Is reaching into every part of the world for entertaining and in- 


p [SoeeRe THE 4 structive material. 
U lL . No other magazine published shows such increase in news- 
AGAZINE stand sales and in subscriptions as THE OUTING MAGA- 


ae ZINE; and nothing in these days of keenest rivalry succeeds 
without reason, so there is good reason for the notable success 
of this magazine. 

THE OUTING MAGAZINE makes a direct appeal to the 
wholesome instinct, which, thank God, rules in the great 
majority of Americans; it shows always the manly, the whole- 
some, the best aspects of our national life;—the clean, white 
side, and that is a quality well worth remembering when you 
are putting a magazine on the home table. 

THE OUTING MAGAZINE is a magazine of wide appeal and is intensely American, 
seeking the heart of the land. That is why it is winning new friends by the thousands. 

Every one likes to read of travel. No other magazine does such important work 
in this line. MR. CASPAR WHITNEY’S articles of exploration along the Orinoco 
will appear in early numbers. MR. DILLON WALLACE is now in LABRADOR ex- 
clusively for the OUTING MAGAZINE, and his articles and photographs from that 
almost wholly unknown land will appear in the spring and summer of 1906. 

In its FICTION DEPARTMENT there is none so strong. Among our story writers 
for the coming year are JACK LONDON, ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE, GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 
and others equally noted. 

The most important work ever undertaken by an American magazine is the study of 
our country now being made by RALPH D. PAINE. The physical, moral and ethi- 
cal development of the United States will be shown in a series of masterly articles. 

No magazine keeps so fully abreast of the times—so up with every advance in the art 
of printing—and none has a better or broader literary scope. 

Think this over before you decide upon your list. THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
may cost a little more than some others but it will return you one hundred cents on the 
dollar. 





Lf 11 TEDSBYCOASPAROWHITN EY ) od 
tee 














25 CENTS THE COPY There is no better time to subscribe to $3.00 THE YEAR 
the OUTING MAGAZINE than NOW 


The OUTING Publishing Company, 239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Printing Plant and Subscription Department Deposit, New York 
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KEITH'S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR HOME BUILDERS 








The leading Specialized Magazine, 72 
pages monthly, giving 7 to 10 plans in each 
150 PLANS a Year's number, principally moderate-priced homes 
Subscription with three designed by leading architects. Large floor 
back numbers extrawili plans with full descriptions and cost esti- 
give you over 150 mates given. Interior views and a wealth 
~ Model Plans. of new, practical, up-to-date ideas. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50 a year. 





“PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORATIONS.” A new 150-page book writ- 
ten by experienced decorators and profusely illustrated. Is a gold mine 
of practical and artistic suggestions for the decoration and furnishing of 


the home. Gives 12 complete schemes for decorating the entire house. 
Price $1.00. With this book and ‘‘Keith's"’ the artistic decoration and 
building of your home is assured. ‘*Practical House Decoration"’ and a 


Year's Subscription to ‘Keith's,’ $2 00. 


MAX L. KEITH, Publisher 


A LARGE 
DOLL HOUSE 


FOR CHILDREN 





Every little girl delights in 
a doll house. and KEITH'S 
“Dorothy Doll House’ will 
make a beautiful 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


This house is New and the 
first and only doll house on 
the market of good size and 
practical design. Itislarge enough to “keep house,'’ open in front, 
strong in construction to last several years, yet light and can easily be 
carried from one room to another. Has real glass windows and is pret- 
tily papered and painted, 





Send at once for our very attractive, illustrated booklet, giving prices 
on doll houses and doll furniture, mailed on request with stamp. 


Max L. Keith, 916 Lum. Ex. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want to know everything possible about anything ? 

Want Clippings of every article published on any topic in the American 
press, weeklies, dailies, magazines, and trade papers? 

Want to obtain early advantage ofa trade situation ? 

Want the quickest news, daily, of any kind of new business enter- 
prises? 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject? 

Want to prepare a paper or essay in a club or anything of that 
nature ? 

The easiest, surest, quickest, and most economical way is to secure the 
services ot our large staff of trained readers. 

BUSINESS MEN are using clippings and get reliable tips which 
lead to business on the follow up plan. 

Tell us the nature of your business and we will supply valuable clip- 
pings of news items daily that will aid youin making that business 
profitable. $1.00 a month and upwards. 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Send Stamp for Booklet 








Mewar rrae 
— 








THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK LONDON 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 
Cor. Fifth Ave. and 14th Street, New York 


Will supply you with all personal references and clip- 
pings on any subject from all the papers and peried 
cals published here and abroad. Our large statf of readers 
can gather for you more valuable material on any current 
subject than you can getinalifetime. Subscribe now. 


TERMS: 100 clippings, $5.00; 250 clipp'ngs, $12 00 
500 clippings, $20.00; 1,000 clippings, $35.00 




































































This letter from a young man to the editor of 
the New York Evening Journal voices the need 
of thousands upon thousands just like him. For- 
tunately there IS a way for this man or any 
other man, no matter how apparently helpless 
his lot, to get a special training and earn a 
comfortable, yes, even a luxurious living 
in his chosen line of work. 

It was to help such men that the International 
Correspondence Schools were founded 14 years 
ago. It was to give such menevery facility for 
self-advancement that $5,000,000 has been in- 
vested in buildings, equipment and text books. 
It is to answer that vital question ‘‘How can I 
earn a better living’’ that the coupon here 
shown is provided. 

Mark onthecoupon the occupation you prefer 
and mailittotheI.C.S,. It willcost you nothing. 
In return they willshow you how thousands just 
like you have been helped to succeed and how 


you, too, can become just as much of a success 
as youdesire, No text booksto buy. 





' International Correspondence Schools. ' 

' Box 986, SCRANTON, PA. ' 

; Please explain, without further obligation on my part , 
how lean ualify for a larger salary in the posi- 

tion before which I have marked X ' 





















Bookkeeper Mechan, Draftsman 
' Stenographer Telephone Engineer] , 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt.| 
' Show Card Writer Mechan. Baginesr ! 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
' Ornamental Designer Stationary Engineers | 
' Illustrator Civil Engineer ' 
' Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Architee’! Draftsman ' 
' Textile Mill Supt. Architect ' 
' Electrician Structural Engineer] , 
Elee. Engineer Bridge Engineer 
‘ Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer ' 
























| Name 








' 
. Street and No 
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VISIT THE 
FAMOUS 


La wi m 











Send 2- cents postage for 
- illustrated booklet 

Side Lights On Lake Macdonald” 
or for A Camera Journey 


: => 

. ToThe ee Exposition = 
a to Ful WHITNEY > 

ee peer * dratfic Me Manager es 
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“<Gomfort IN COTTON HOSIERY 
Th FOR MEN 
Durability young and Old 
Style’”’ Once Worn, Always Worn. WHY? 


BECAUSE every pair is guaranteed. 

BECAUSE this well-known hosiery is free from seams. 

BECAUSE the yarn is made from the finest of 
Egyptian Cottons and thoroughly 
combed. 

BECAUSE the colors are sanitary 
and absolutely fast. 

BECAUSE the heels and toes are 
reinforced, insuring durability. 


This illustration represents a sock having Black Uppers and Natural Cream 
Colored Egyptian Soles, and are made in Two Weights as follows : 
STYLE 19sW—Medium Light Weight for Fall Wear. 
STYLE 2sW—Medium Heavy Weight for Winter Wear. 
Both made in sizes 9-11%. 
Price, 25c. per Pair, or 
6 Pairs ina Neat Box for $1.50 


Transportation charges prepaid to any part of the U. 8. 


If Your Feet Burn or Perspire, These 
Styles Are What You Should Wear 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
14 Shaw Street Lowe, Mass, 








jon the toes 












If your 
dealer will 
not supply 
you, send 
your order 

to us, for 
we want 
you to try 
them, 










Send for 
our free 


illustrated 
Catalog — 
describing over 
100 styles made in 
cotton, linen, 
worsted, lisle, 

and merino. 














ENTIRELY NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED! 





An entirely new edition 


with New Twentieth Century Helps and Its Cost 


Chronologies, Harmony, Botany, etc., under 
One Alphabet. 


SCHOOL BIBLE CONSULT 


Itlustrated, with New Helps arranged 





‘These are the only Teachers’ and Scholars’ . ‘ 
Bibles having all the Helps aerenged Under of GFllinots 
One Alphabet. For sale by all booksellers. 

Send for catalogue. 


MERICAN BRANCH 


A 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















@_ Amount of Raw Material 
on Hand—Quantity and Value 


arranged Under One Alphabet @_ Cost of Product Billed and 
Being a Practical Bible Dictionary, includ- The 4 
ing Concordance, Subject Index, Glossary, What I[t Brings 


Manufacturers 
=a) Want to Know 


¢ Amount of Unfinished 
O X F O R D Product —Quantity and Value 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE @_ Amount of Finished Product 


JUST ISSUED ———————_ Cost Systems are ineffective without such 


OXFORD SUNDAY- ee 
py oe Fae he a. oe ee eee Oe The Audit Company 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 635 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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The Beautiful Gift Book of the Fall 


A GARDEN IN PINK 


AN IDYL BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 
With decorations and illustrations in color by Lucy Fitch Perkins 




















“JT may have been sug- 

gested by the pale flush 
of a rosy sunrise, or by the 
tender glow of a dying day; 
by the sudden remembrance 
of a fragrant breath of last 
Summer’s pinks, or by a 





mere glance at my Spring 
gown; yet I think the ar- 
butus was the real cause of 
the inspiration. 

“However that may be, 
as we wandered under the 
leafless trees, I exclaimed to 
The Other One,— 

“<Q Other One, this year 
it shall be pink!’”’ 


And this is how they decided that the 
garden should be pink; and they were so 
exacting that they even changed the homely 
name of John Brown, the gardener, to 
Giovanni Pincolini, so that he should be in 
complete harmony with his surroundings. 


The appearance of this whimsical idyl of 
married life and nature appreciation, with 
its pink and green scheme of cover, decora- 
tions, and illustrations, is of exquisite deli- © 
cacy and originality. 


$7.75 net 
Ready October 28 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Publishers 
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The Chance of Your LIF E 


Copyright. 1904, Life Publishing Co. By Balfour Ker. . 
A Portfolio 


of 








These Drawings 








““SOMEBODY ON THE WIRE.” Price One Dollar 


ARGE, proof prints of the three pic- 
tures (shown here in miniature), 
enclosed in a handsome portfolio and 
mounted ready for framing, sell at retail 
for four dollars. 

The subscription price of LIFE alone, for one year, is Five 
Dollars. We will send LIFE and the four dollar portfolio together to 
any new subscriber for Five Dollars. 

All subscriptions under this offer continue to Jan. 1, 1907, and 
will begin immediately on receipt of remittance. 


Why We Can Do It. 


AS ninety per cent of LIFE’S subscribers renew their subscriptions each 
year, we are able to make this unusually liberal offer to secure new sub- 
scribers. To be a reader of LIFE once is to be a reader of LIFE always. 
Lire’s PRINTS cover a wide range of 
subjects. They are known the world over 
as artistic decorations for refined homes. 





Copyright, 1901, Life Pub. Co. By C. D. Gibson. 


CONSPIRATORS. Price One Dollar 


Copyright, 1904, Life Pub. Co. By Henry Hutt. 





A dainty catalogue showing in miniature 
many of Lire’s PRINTs will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. Other 
proofs of equal value may be selected from 
catalogue tf preferred to those shown here. 

Remit the Five Dollars to 


HE: I love you pare to wait a thousand years. LIFE PUBLISHING CoO M PANY 














SHE: And I love you enough to ma to-day. 
Price 9150 ese 25 West 31st Street New York CIty 
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A Splendid Specimen of 
American Book-Making 


ALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, the famous 

art printer, has illustrated and designed a reprint 

of The Book of Ruth, taken from the edition of 

the Bible “printed at the theater in Oxford”’ in 

1680. This reprint is a work of exquisite beauty, 

perfect in every detail. It appeals to the bibliophile, for it 

is a supreme specimen of fine book-making. It appeals to 

the lover of the Bible, for it gives illustrious publication and 

due richness of setting to one of the great poetic books of the 

Old Testament. And it appeals to all lovers and students of 
literature, for it enshrines the loveliest idyl of antiquity. 

The edition consists of 1,000 copies on the finest hand- 

made paper. The book is printed in black and red from a 

heavy face of type, the press-work having been executed 

with great care. It includes four full-page illustrations by 

Mr. Seymour, title page with decorated border, and specially 

designed initials and tail-pieces. Price, $2.00 net. 


Special Offer 
To Regular Subscribers to The Reader 


To every regular subscriber to The Reader who desires to examine the 
Seymour edition of The Book of Ruth, we will send a copy for inspec- 
tion free of charge. If you decide that you want it, send us the money 
in currency at our risk. If you decide that you don’t want it, send it 
back to us, collect. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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The advertising section of a magazine is the mart in which the 
modern merchant cries his wares. It is a busy mart in this number of 
THe Reaper. The merchant does not bring his offerings here by 
chance. His arrival is the result of a diligent search for the markets 
most frequented by possible purchasers, who have leisure, taste and 
interest as well as money. The intelligent advertiser assures him 
self, in connection with every magazine, of the wide extent and of the 
good character of the subscription list, and then, by various methods, 
learns whether the subscriber is rejoicing in his subscription; whether 
the magazine is read and loitered over and lingered with; whether it is 
a member of the family circle whose coming is looked forward to, 
whose arrival is genuinely welcomed. When the advertiser has con- 
vinced himself that all these happy conditions exist in some one 


magazine then he opens his purse and buys “space” gladly. 


The advertising pages in this number of THE READER indicate that 
the intelligent advertiser has assured himself. To the enlightened sub- 
scriber the advertiser offers each month a most interesting contribution. 
His pages are varied, his subjects many, his treatment concise and direct. 
He tells, with a discoverer’s enthusiasm, of the new things in the trade- 
world, and recites again the virtues of the old. He is always interest- 
ing, usually instructive, frequently novel and sometimes amusing. 
Without his literary contribution a well-rounded, modern magazine 
were an impossibility—even though it were endowed. He supplements 
and compliments the table of contents. He is as important to the 
editor as he is to the treasurer. He is as important to the subscriber as 


the subscriber is to him. His contribution to the Thanksgiving READER 


is unusually valuable. 
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Something New! 


COLLECTION of Black Cat drawings, by Nelly Littlehale 
Umbstaetter, Special Artist of The Black Cat. The same com- 
prises photo-en- 








graved reproduc- 





tions of over 150 

mS 4 original pictures, 
including The Kindergarten, Good 
Night, Hero, Chef, Minstrel, and many 


other clever Con- 














ceits, Initials and 
Tailpieces, ex- 
‘pressly designed 
for this Souve- 
nir of The Black 
Cat’s Eleventh 
Anniversary. 

















Copyright, x »b i 
: pyrig soup eb. y. g The Kinder parten 





Chef bly for framing 
on proof paper, 8 x 10% inches, these artistic creations form 
most unique attractions for the Den, Cozy Corner, Nursery, 
Club Room and Home. They appeal alike to old and 
young in the scrap book or portfolio, and 








lend themselves to many decorative purposes. 
Just the thing for Card Party Prizes and a 
joy forever as a Holiday Gift. We will 
mail the entire set for one dollar, or 


FREE to Readers of THE READER 


who use the following coupon as directed. For 














Minstrel - . 
Size, 8 x 10} inches Christmas Gifts, order mow, as further edi- 


tions won’t be ready this year. Users of the 

















coupon may have the pictures sent to one The “Hero” 


nth Size, 8 x 10} inches 
address and the subscriptions to others. aerenere 


Copyright, 1905, by The Shortstory Publishing Co. 


| Upon receipt of this coupon, together with $1.50 in 
|| payment for three yearly subscriptions to The Black Cat, 
|| or one single subscription for three years, we will send free, 
postage paid, the complete collection of drawings described 
above. The Shortstory Publishing Company, 136 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











| 

Cut out this coupon along the dotted lines and 
enclose it with your subscription order and re- 
| mittance. Remit by postal or express money 





Good Night 


Sine, 65 0} teaches order or by registered letter. 











As The Black Cat costs fifty 
cents a year, you save one 
dollar by using this coupon 
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- AT FACTORY PRICES — 


ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our expense 
tf not satistactory. 
for this beautiful 


Only $25 Buffet. Would 


cost at retail $42.00. Choice Quarter- 
sawed Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French bevel 
mirror, 40x 12 inches; roll-drawer 
fronts, cross-banded; one drawer 
plush lined; has solid brass trim- 
mings ; ball- bearing casters; 46 
inches ‘wide, 60 inches high. 

for this luxurious 


$28.30 Turkish Rocker— 


would cost $50 
at retail. Cov- 
ered with our 
Reliable Old 
Oak genuine 
leather; best, long tempered steel springs; 
softly padded with curled horsehair. 
Width, 36 inches; height of back from 
seat, 27 inches. 


We Pay Freight 


east of 
Omaha and 
north of 
Tennessee 
—points 
beyond 
equalized. 


$24.50 worth $37. Quartersawed 


Oak, Genuine Mahogany, Bird's-eye 
Maple; piano polish; French bevel 
mirror, 30x24 ins.; French legs, claw 
feet; roll-front upper drawers; entire 
front beautifully cross-banded; drawers 
finished inside, Bird's-eye Maple bot- 
toms; solid brass trimmings and casters; 
solid ends. Top, 44x23 inches. 
Catalog A, Library and Office—Ca' 

B, Dining-room—Catalog C, Bedroom 
Furniture—mailed FREE, if you address 45 North Ionia Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 












Choice, high- Dresser 











Cincinnati’s 
Destiny 


The recent rapid growth of 
Cincinnati starts a wave across 


the country making her the 
hub of commerce in America. The 
great open West and the Panama Canal 
are shaping geography that way, and 
the people of Cincinnati are making a 
city for future needs. 

Cincinnati’s Grand Hotel is already 
famous for the most magnificent rotunda 
in the world and is directly opposite 
the Union Station. The Gibson is 
further up town—both modern. 


THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL Co. 














BUTCHER’S 


Boston Polish 


is the best finish made for FLOORS, interior 
Woodwork and Furniture 

Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, 
like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and 
sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly transpar- 
ent. Preserving the natural color and 
beauty of the wood. Without doubt the most economical and 
satisfactory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and House 
Furnishings 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many advan- 
tages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISHING CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


4 is a superior finish for kitchen 
Our No. 3 Reviver *** serio: finish for 








Children are Kept healthy and happy 


riding the 


Irish Mail 


“It’s geared”’ 
A little “‘Auto"’ for boys and girls. Exercises 
all muscles; overtaxes none. A smart, easy- 
running, hygienic car, built on honor. Rub- 
ber-tired, light and strong. Perfectly safe. 
If your dealer hasn't it, order direct 
from us. Write for booklet FREE 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
999 Irish Mail Street. Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 


No other machine can do it successfully for 










Patent 
apphed for 


12-inch wheels 
“Can't upset” 










Write 
To-day 


Catalog lack of original patents owned by us. No 
Free twist motion in our drive. No belt or switch 


with necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 


full and break or jump-sp =e Water and dust- 
infor- proof. Fully guaranteed Mi 
mation. MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 


13 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. U.S.A. 





MY FREE BOOK 
is called «« HOW MONEY GROWS”? and tells: — 


How to tell a good investment; how to invest small sums; 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 


against poor investments, etc. 


If you are able to save 


$10 or more a month from your income you should not 
fail to own a copy. Not an advertisement of any invest- 
ment, but full to the brim with information that every one 


should possess before they invest a dollar. 


Ask for it on 


a postal and I’]l send it FREE by return mail. 


W.M. Ostrander, 520 North American Building : Pu1LapELpH1a 
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Sunset Magazine 


describes 


California 


@_ Not only California, but all the great 
West, is truthfully described in the beau- 
tifully illustrated pages of this virile 
Western Monthly. 


q@ Its fine half-tones make you see the 
country, while its descriptive and indus- 
trial articles te// you exactly what is to be 
found there. 


@_ It is opportunity in visible form, for it 
shows the wonderful chances now open 
in the West for wide-awake people. 


@_ If your newsdealer doesn’t carry SuNsET, send us 
his name and address and we will send sample copy. 





Home Offices: 431 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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36 Ave de l’Opera 







Gift Buyers 






Jackson Boulevard 
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Spaulding & Co. 


PARIS Goldsmiths Silversmiths CHICAGO 





and Jewelers Jackson Blvd and State St 


A Cordial Invitation 


is extended to all who visit our establishment 
and inspect our display of 


Diamonds Precious Stones 


Sterling Silverware Watches 
and Art Goods 


and 


will appreciate the extensive range in variety 
which our stock affords and will find many exclusive 
novelties gathered from the Old World and the New. 


Our new “Suggestion Book” for 1905-6 will be mailed upon application. 


State Street Chicago 





























5th And then thejustice full 
of wise saws. 
































Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thousands 
of homes as an invigorating and healthful table 
drink. More wholesome than tea, coffee or 
cocoa. An ideal nutrient for the infant, the 
growing child and the aged. A refreshing and 
nutritious luncheon for every member of the 
family. Prepared by simply stirring in water. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of choice malted cereals, elabo- 
rated to powder form. 

Alsoin Lunch Tablet form, chocolate flavor. 
A healthful confection for children, and a pala- 
table quick lunch for professional and business 
men. Atall druggists. 

Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, giving 
valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned. 
ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 


are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, England. Montreal, Canada. 
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appreciate this assertion. 


Life is Worth While 


AMONG those of National prominence there is one magazine, above all, that 
inspires the reader to feel that life is very much worth while. 

FIELD and STREAM from any newsdealer (15c.), and after reading it you will 

Every believer in outdoor life, the truthfulness of Nature 

and all that makes for wholesome living, will find a heart-interest in its pages. 


Buy a copy of 














A TEMPTING OFFER 








For a short time FIELD and 
STREAM offers free with each 
newsubscription an exceptionally 
attractive pair of companion pic- 
tures (here shown in miniature) 
entitled, ‘‘ To Hit is History’’ 
and ‘'To Miss is Mystery.’’ 
They are 11 by 18 inches in size, 
exclusive of margin or mat, and 
executed in full qwater colors. 
As a story-telling pair of artistic 
hunting pictures they are ir- 
resistible. 

FIELD and STREAM is 
published monthly, 160 pages. 
It portrays the literature and art of 
Sport with Gun, Rod, Dog and 
Camera. If you ‘‘can’t go”’ it 
will bring the wilderness to you; 
if you can it will tell you How, 
When and Where! A series of 
articles by Horace Képhart on 


CAMPING AND 
WOODCRAFT 


is just now running, which em- 
braces more useful information 
on the subject than has ever be- 
fore appeared in print. To get 
these articles complete, begin 
yoursubscription with the Novem- 
ber, 1904, number; they are worth 
many times the subscription price 
of FIELDandSTREAM. An- 
other series of articles, equally im- 
portant, which began in the July, 

































Il.—TO MISS IS MYSTERY 











1905, number, is entitled 










AMERICAN GAME 


by Dwight W. Huntington, author of ‘‘ Our Feathered Game.’’ 
vital subject concerning American Sportsmen will follow these articles. They are liberally illustrated. 


PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Everyone interested in the most 















Address 
Dept. 











Do not delay your acceptance of this liberal offer. 
to-day or keep this page to remind you. 
and the pair of pictures mailed to your address; or if preferred, we will send, 
in place of the pictures, the only complete Sporting Dictionary ever published. 


v, FIELD and STREAM, 





Send your order 


$1.50 pays for a year’s subscription 


35 West 21st Street 
NEW YORK 
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Krell-Freuch Pianos 


““Unquestioned Excellence’’ 

have a sweet, sympathetic, rich, lasting tone quality that is truly wonderful. This 
feature together with an even responsive touch, artistic, original designs and beauti- 
ful finish have made a reputation for the Krell-French that is unsurpassed. 


Then there is another important point that interests piano purchasers. Our stockholders are the 
largest, most progressive, up-to-date music dealers in America, thereby insuring piano knowledge and 
experience which guarantee piano superiority and make it possible for us.to offer the highest grade 
instruments at prices much lower than others ask. We save you $50 to $100 on a piano, because of 
these advantages. You secure this saving whether you purchase direct from our factory or from any 
of our many representatives throughout the country. 


Ask for special offer. We will save you money on a piano no matter where you live. We sell 
on easy monthly payments, covering one, two and three years’ time, take your old instrument in 
exchange at liberal valuation, as partial payment, and guarantee safe delivery. Don't delay writing 
for this remarkable offer. 





Get our /ree illustrated catalogue. Don’t wait. Write today for this and our 
Special Offer. 


KRELL FRENCH PIANO CO., Office, 1211 South 18th St., New Castle, Ind. 


“The Finest Equipped Piano Manufactory in the United States” 
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GREAT CENTRAL 


C. H. € D.-Pere Marquette-C. C. & L. 








OFFERS 


Onc WayandRound [rip 


HOME SEEKERS TICKETS 


TO POINTS IN THE 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST 


October 3-17, wn (21 


sty sunt 
t Cen 
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The Boys Shop for the 
Boys of Everywhere 


Children’s 
Reefers 


Made of choicest all- 
wool fabrics in beautiful 
shades of tan, brown, blue 
and gray and also blacks. 
Trimmed artistically. 
Caps and tam-o’-shanters 
to match. 








Price, $5.00 








Caps & Tams, 50c. to $2. 50 


Better Grades up to $12.00 
Write for our Free Catalogue 


L. Strauss €5 Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reference, any Bank or Trust 
Company in Indianapolis 
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$22 with tapering arm $22 


Polished quartered-oak cabinet with hinge top Concert sound-box (or exhibition if preferred). 
Noiseless motor of new design Horn is of black-japanned steel with brass bell. 
8-inch turn-table ; can be used for al! size records 200 needles, with two-part box for new aius_ old. 


For an instrument of the highest order, $22 is a very 
low price. Victor the First has the true Victor tone quality 
—loud, clear, musical—which distinguishes the Victor from 
every other talking machine and makes it the greatest of 
musical instruments. 


Look for the Dog 


That is your guarantee of Victor quality; that is the 
standard-mark of musical instruments. Look for the dog— 
on machine, horn and record. 

Go to any dealer and hear the Victor play your favorite 


selection. You will then appreciate the ‘different’’ 
qualities of the Victor. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agency: The Berliner Gram-O-Phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND PoLicy | 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 








This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 








| This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. | 





The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 





At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 











ist.—Cash. ‘The dividend may be withdrawn 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 


2d.—Reduction of Premium. ‘The dividend 
THE may be used to reduce premiums for the 
PRUDENTIAL , ~ ensuing five years. 

HAS THE ‘ To. 3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The 
STRENGTH OF "FP dividend may be used to purchase ad- 
GIBRALTAR ditional insurance which will be 

fully paid up and which will par- 
ticipate in future dividends. 
This paid-up addition will 
be included with the face 
of the policy should it 
become a claim. 






















Send 
in this 
Coupon 


Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 








The Premiums are Fixed and Never Increase. 











Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated asa Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark,N.J. JOHN FP. DRYDEN, Pres. 





REID, occ ccccvcccevcececeseseses eoccccccce ee 





OQCCNGPRE 0 oe cccccvecceccesececccesse Dept. 120 


Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
is desired , specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life." 
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REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


“SMB The Name is 
stamped on every : 
loop — 


The 
‘CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


me \ LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
MSLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
“% Mailed on receipt of price. 
Peg 
i GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ENNEN’S 
Sac TOILET POWDER 


IN HARVEST TIME 


When brisk, Autumn breezes yonghen the skin, 
use Mennen’s—a positive relief for chappe 
hands, chafing ‘and all skin troubles. 

Mennen’s face on every box—be sure that you get the 
enuine. 

. For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 ets, Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newerk, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 





1780 for i2s wears 1905 


Walter Baker & Co,s 
Chocolate 





& Cocoa 


It isa perfect food, highly 

nourishing, easily di- 

] gested, fitted to repair 

| wasted strength, pre- 

bee serve health and pro- 

Registered, long life. 

U8. Fat, Of, Anes and handsomely 

illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 








Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 ‘ DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


‘Hydrozone 


ECZEMA and kindred skin diseases. In- 
dorsed by the medical profession and sold b 
leading druggists. HYDROZONE, althou 
harmless, is the most powerful germicide. Not 
genuine without my signature : 


57 Prince Street, 
New York. 


Chemist and Graduate of the“ Ecole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures de Paris, France.” 











Preparations with similar names are con- 
coctions of water, containing oil of vitriol, 
sulphurous acid and inert impurities. 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


of HYDROZONE, sufficient to demonstrate its healing 
properties, will be sent on receipt of attached coupon, 
(Name your druggist. ) Requests without coupon ignored. 
Only one free bottle to a family. 


Write legibly. Coupon gdod only until Dec. 5, °05. 


Name 





Address 


* hens 


Druggist 























have been established over 50 YEARS. By our 
PIAN OS system of payments every family in moderate 


circumstances can own a VOSE piano. We 


take old instruments in exchenge and deliver the new piano in your 


free ofe 


ense. Write for Cata 


ogue D and explanations. 














ee 


